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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 8 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH ovR HEARTS.” 
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A sombB&xR blur of cloud-roof gray, 
Though through ite cracks the sky peeps fair} 
A shivering trouble in the air, 

As Earth were out of sorts to-day. 


The browning upland stretches bleak, 
Long sunk the mellow harvest moon, 
The haggard planet calls too soon 

Yor snow to hide her faded cheek. 


The cricket’s drowsy chirp is dumb— 
Belike the frosts have froze his throat— 
And hints the crow with rancous note 

At white December days to come. 


A shredded sprig flits lonesome by, 
Dim wraith of Summer’s blooming grain ; 
The breezes whirl it back again, 

Poor tattered ghost, that cannot die! 


The gnats are dancing dizzily, 
Born, like enough, this very hour; 
Quite possibly without the power 
To dodge existence more than we. 


The woods are turning wan and sere ; 
They must have learned to trust the seasons, 
Concluding Nature has her reasons 

Vor every month of every year. 


Doubtless in some deep way they know 
When Winter’s hoary dumbness drops 
Upon their uneomplaining tops, 

How April bides beneath the snow. 


Perhaps ’twere well for you and me, 
Who speculate on life and death, 
Clutching our thin-spun thread of breath, 
To use as much philosophy. 


Perhaps this safe old universe, 
Jogging along outside our will, 
Is, after all, not managed ill, 

And very like things might be worse, 


Things might be worse if Law were not, 
If Justice ever limped too late 
To sign the writ of righteous fate, 

Or unforgetting God forgot ; 


If Love could fail from out the spheres, 
Laying his purple scepter by; 
Yea, verily, if Trath eould lie, 

Or Death end all the eager years, 


End all? we cry, and in our hearts 
A yearning protest answers back ; 
Yet certain evidence we lack 

Till each of us in turn departs, 


Narrow and mean at most our range; 
Blank vistas-streteh beyond our ken; 
Forever to us sons of men 

Shrewd Sphynx propounds her riddle strange; 


And none dares face her cynic eye, 
None picks her mocking puzzle out ; 
She lures us on from doubt to doubt; 


She lets us breathe, she leta us die. 


¥rom mystery to mystery, 
‘ From guess to. guess our science goes, 
And all the wisest of us knows 
Lets out into Infinity; 


Even as this November day— 
A retivent ahd shrouded nun— 
One nioment doffs her mantle dun, 
‘The dusky vestment slips away, 


And lo! behind her pallid face 

« Yon sapphire miracle shines through— 
cg The pure, iltimitable blue, ‘. 
And vault of labyrinthine apace, 
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“Tuts is the first institution of its kind,” 
said the speaker, impressively, “‘ ever found- 
ed for the female education of women..” 

The listeners (one, at least), while busy 
with the suppression of a smile, felt im- 
pelled to the expression of a thrill of grat- 
itude. There is just what we have wanted. 
You have supplied, dear sir, a long-felt need 
with a despaired-of definition. You have 
builded better than you knew. Your blun- 
der is our advantage. Henceforth we are 
“richer than of old.” The opulent En- 
glish tongue is enlarged by a synonym. 
Hereafter we have no need to miss of the 
scientific form of expressing the incohe- 
rent popular idea struggling behind these 
words. _ 

The female education of women! Is 
there a comment which can add anything 
to the significance of» the pbrase, or an 
iJlustration which willnot detract from it? 

When men began in their cumbrous man’s 
fashion to concern themselves with the 
education of their wives and daughters the 
words which are now an exquisite sneer 
would haye explained a grave conviction. 
Woman (the dictionary says) is the female 
of the human race. Educate ker, then, to.de 
the female of the human race. Train care- 
fully in her all those faculties which are or 
are supposed to be. peculiar to the sex. Care- 
fully suppress within her all those faculties 
which are or are supposed to be peculiar to 
man. Woman is naturally useful to man; 
above all things, see to it that those charac- 
teristics which make her so are supremely 
fostered. 

Men and women we find under existing 
conditions to be in some respects unlike. 
Therefore, they were intended by the Crea- 
tor to be in all respects unlike. Lest the 
Creator should not be able, unassisted, to 
carry out his own intentions, let us help 
him to put them into execution. 

Menare dominant, courageous, nomadic, 
intellectual. Oultivate in them the im- 
perious, brave, restless, and intellect- 
ive qualities. Women are _ yielding, 
timid, domestic, emotional. Cultivate in 
them the obedient, the cowardly, the 
home-loving, and the emotive instincts. 
Men are muscular, strong. Women are 
neryous, frail. Therefore, men shall subject 
their muscles to the drill of endurance; 
women shall live upon their nerve. 

Feed the masculine mind upon the severe, 
logical, disciplinary forms -of application. 
Sweeten the feminine soul by desultory, im- 
aginative, enervating habits of thought. 
Herd boys together in irresponsible and un- 
natural masses, under the dormitory system 
and at the club-table, securing thus the sat- 
isfaction of every instinct of repulsion 
from domestic restraint, and the free 
growth of boorish and brutal manners. 

Confine girls closely in families where a 
matronly minuteness of authority apes if it 
does not imitate the finer influences of.a 
home, Allow boys to roam the streets un- 
checked at midnight. Forbid a girl to go 
to the post-office at broad. noonday’ without 


“permission, Send your boys to the gym- 


nasinm and the ball-ground. Put your girls 


‘into a long dress and corsets, and allow them 


to stroll out with a teucher upon a suoby 
stay. ie celieccayi 
_ See too it that the boy economizes every 


‘| our not needed for out-of-daor exercise 


raid 


and recreation to his studies, and every hour 








exercise and recreation. Put the girl to 
housework, because girls should do house- 
work and because the institution cannot 
afford to keep a chanibermaid, and deduct 
from her out-of-doot exercise, on the one 
hand, and from her hours of study and 
singleness of application, on the other, that 
shé may pare potatoes for the school dinner. 
Found educational societies for the assist- 
ance of indigent boys, and allure them to 
accept of an education, even to the extent 
of thousand dollar per annum scholarships. 
Entreat them if so be that they will share 
the half of your scholastic kingdom. 

Carry around a subscription paper, or put 
your hand in your own pocket, if you will 


‘assist an eager, ambitious, indignant girl. 


In pursuance of these objects, separate 
brother and sister at the age when they 


‘most especially require each other’s supple- 


mentary influences; and keep him at college 
till he is twenty-five, and take her froma 
‘* female” seminary when she is eighteen. 

As a result, you have Harvard College, 
upon the one hand, and Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, upon the other. 

We have given women a female educa- 
tion and we have been faithful unto the 
end. So female that it has become a common- 
place to say that institutions intended for 
the instruction of women only are second-rate 
affairs, Vassar College might be excepted ; 
but at Vassar, if I am rightly informed, a 
‘Greek education is not a necessity. So 
female that a man of leading abilities is 
scarcely to be found to accept either the 
status or the salary offered to the teacher in 
the young ladies’ school. So female that 
coeducation, springing up in sheer defense 
of a womanhood which manhood cannot 
afford to lose, and of a manhood which 
womanhood can trust no longer to itself, 
had scarcely become an experiment before 
it was a success. 

There are always people who will go on 
fishing after the point of the hook is broken; 
and there actually remains to be yet inau- 
gurated, within a few miles of Boston, an 
immense undertaking for the preservation of 
the female education of women—an under- 
taking in which over balf a million of dollars 
are already expended upon the buildings 
alone and to which the best energies of a 
good man are devoted with an enthusiasm 
amounting to romance. As Warner said of 
the melodeon, that “even when it is called 
a cabinet organ there are depths of harmony 
which it fails to sound,” so there are depths 
of intellectual discipline which a “‘ female” 
seminary, even when it is called a college 
and unprecedently endowed, must fail to 
reach. Putintothe curriculum of such a 
semfnary the science of scrubbing the hal- 
floor, the art of turning a beefsteak, the 
promise of a diploma. in gingerbread, and 
you doom it to an ultimate fate over which 
one hardly knows whether to be most glad 
or sorry—most sorry for the mistaken devo- 
tion of generous purposes and manly though 
blinded iuypulses, or most glad that woman’s 
better and greater opportunity belongs now 


“to those things which cannot be shaken by 


one or two or several such well-meant atid 
well-endowed mistakes. 
“It is a ready illustration of the rapid suc- 


cess of what may be called the Auman, as 


distinct from the female education of women 


“that there are now in the country seventy- 


five ‘* mixed” colleges and collegiate institn- 
tions, Of these Cornell, Michigan, and one or 
two of the great Western state universitics. 
can hardly be said to be second in import- 
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and more provincial rivals: In New En- 
gland, Amherst and Williams are agitated 
upon the question of doing that which 
Bates, Wesleyan in Maine and Wesleyan in 
Connecticut, Vermont University, and Col- 
by have already done. It is significant to 
reflect upon that in the freshman class at 





Burlington the lady students, being five to 
twenty-two, have this year received all the 
Wheeler prizes offered for the best classical 
examinations; that the denying smile of 
Yale turned upon a woman applicant is a 
trifle more grim than nonchalant; and that 
the president of Harvard-College feels com- 
pelled to dissert upon the sore old subject 
upon more than one occasion, and to make 
at a public meeting, for the debate of ed- 
ucational questions, statements in regard to 
&@ prominent coeducation college so con- 
spicuously mistaken that the president of 
that college comes forward publicly to 
correct them. 

Perhaps the latest comer of the New En- 
gland colleges, now open alike to our boys 
and our girls, carries about it, not only from 
its wealth and proportions, but from its 
local bearings and rivalries, a keener inter- © 
est than any kindred affair in or out of New 
England. 

There isa certain refreshing audacity in 
the sight of an infant institution serenely 
settling itself to-day to be a “ university,” 
in the- incredulous, conservative heart of 
Boston, in the set, sarcastic teeth of Hat- 
vard. Yet more reviving still is the specta- 
cle of such an institution flinging open in a 
few years’ time department’ after depart- 
ment—theology, law, musi¢, medicine, arts, 
oratory—with a rapidity of action and an 
incredulity of failure to which the sequels 
of success would adjust themselves as 
naturally as June to May. When we learn 
one day, in a quiet manner, as jf nothing at 
all new were to happen under the sun, that 
this infant university does not and will not 
define ‘‘ student” asa masculine noun, but 
that women, on equal terms and on equal 
privileges, are as welcome into its halls as 
young men; that the university stands ready 
to make them ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
orators, musicians, and mistresses of arts; 
that the entire oligarchy of sex is simply 
ignored in its precincts, we scarcely koow 
which to admire more, the depth of policy, 
or the simplicity of purpose, or the integ- 
rity of motive, or the placidity of courage 
which we are called upon to contemplate. 

These things the University of Boston— 
backed by the numerical force and moral 
earnestness of the immense Methodist de- 
nomination and possessing the Midas-touch 
of princely endowments—bas done. And 
this in Boston! Boston, where boys and 
girls are separated in the public schools. 
Boston, where people form clubs to induce 
Harvard College to induce young women to 
pay for a certificate of proficiency in exam- 
nations for which she ‘scornfully refuses to 
fit them, and offered in contemptuous substi- 
tute for a diploma for which she haughtily 
dentes them the chance to contend. 

The theological school in the new univers- 
ity is already the largest (Protestant) sem- 
inary but’ one in the country, The col- 
lege or undergraduate department opens 

‘ with a promising class, of which several are 
women. The first medical ‘school, which 
will use the homeopathic ‘matcria medica, 
is to open in November, with a class’ whose 


“nutnbers have swelled already, in prospect, 


‘beyortd the most sanguine expectations, Of 





“this class-s large proportion ‘are ‘wonren and 
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in this class a number of: free scholarships 
are offered to women. 

Ther’ is something very pleasant in a 
quiet dignity with which the mana; f 
of this young -enterprise” hag ‘ass cummed its 
present position toward ‘women. bere ‘7 
no fussto be made about it, as if the univers 
ity had done or were yet to do some~ great 
thing. ‘There is no calling of the public 
tention to its action or intentions. “We 
right because it is right. We teék no.com- 
mendation for doing our duty. We offer no 
favor to women. Simple justice is enough for 
them and us.” The largeness of this spirit 
is iis own reward, and the self-possession of 
this mood lays hold of the hands of that 
success which stands peculiarly ready: in 
these days to follow upon the broad and 
progressive types of endeavor. 

No cowardly ideal of culture which ex- 
cludes an entire sex from its strictest pro- 
cesses and richest results can live in the fu- 
ture, when brought into hand-to-hand 
conflict with the fearless intellectual march 
and steady moral force which underlies 
such undertakings as this. 









FALSE CONSERVATISM. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue term conservatism is so flexible and 
variable in its meaning that whether we are 
to approve or condemn the thing it signifies 
must depend upon its use in each specific 
case. Some. kinds of conservatism are.man- 
ifestly false, because founded on principles 
which are either wholly evil or character- 
ized by such a preponderance of evil that 
they should be resisted by all lovers of 
truth and, as far as possible, driven from 
the world. 

The conservatism of rank, always a very 
fascinating idea to autocrats, crowned heads, 
tyrants, and generally to all privileged 
classes, is of this character. Liberty, pop- 
ular rights, the natural equality of men, the 
elevation of the masses—these and the like 
are ideas altogether too radical to find favor 
with those who are born to rule. The in- 
terests and rights of the individual must 
give place to what these conservatives re- 
gard as their prerogative. The status of the 
ruling class must be maintained at all 
hazards. No change is allowed that lessens 
the privileges of the favored tew or widens 
the sphere or increases the enjoyment of 
the many. Such is, from time immemorial 
has been, and in the nature of things always 
will be the conservatism of kings, popes, 
and despots. They are, by the very terms 
of their position, the enemies of popular 
progress, always yielding slowly to the tide 
of events, and. never better suited than 
when the great body of the people are 
in the state of unquestioning submission. 
The rapid strides of modern civilization, 
which are reducing the significanee of. the 
king and elevating that of man, find; but 
few friends among the purely aristocratic’ 
classes. Aristocracy is always conservative 
of its own interesis, and surrenders only 
when it can no longer resist, It claims to 
monopolize the brains of society and insists 
upon its right to rule. To state this kind of 
conservatism is at once to supply the ele- 
ments of its condemnation. No one‘who 
believes in the doctrine of equal rights can 
ever be iis admirer.. It is the permanent 
foe of the very first principles upon which 
ajl just governments among men.eare based. 
It is & usurpation of powers for which there 
is no provision in the laws of natural.right. 

The conservatism of sin is. quite as ob- 
jectionable,. especially when sin. is the 
practice of the many, and is so thoroughly 
incorporated. into the usages and .institu- 
tions of society that it becomes.a part of 
its practical life. Its continuance is then a 
matter of self-interest in respect to all to 
whom .it is a source of profit or pleasure. 
Such persons are very sure to be conserva- 
tive as against reform. In the days of 
American slavery freedom was a terrible 
word to the conservative slaveholder, as is 
temperance to the conservative. dramseller. 
What right. have reformers to, call in ques- 
tion, their, praetices? Who. has commis- 
sioned them to attack the venerable usages of 
society and..disturb the. peageand quiet. of 
this happy world?, Why cannot. these un- 
easy and .restless .spirits mind their .own 
business and,let other people alone ? ‘What; 
responsibility. have they for. the sins of, 


‘+ the conduct of their neighbors? These are} 1 
p Very common questions on the lips of cons} ] 
-servative dinners, whose luztiry or F profit h 


“ | ta ogg an Gin. 6 de 


minister rebuke or sit in judgment upon 


vale lata ‘South i 
| bewery Gtorvativi respect 





slavery on the Sabbath Day, was* 
politics” in the Kouse of God; and this was 
more than their sensitive nerves could bear. 
It is well for every one who claims to be a 
conservative seriously to inquire whether 
sin, his own or that of another, may not 
have something to do with his position. 

Mere cowardice, either natural or acquired, 
sometimes makes men exceedingly conserv- 
ative. Their ideas may be very.good; yet 
they are so timid and cautious that even pru- 
dence scorns to own them as disciples. 
Their own shadow frightens them. They 
have no power of action and no boldness in 
action. In acrisis they always haye an at- 
tack of the fidgets, Their spinal column is 
not stiff enough to bear its own weight. 
They are poor sailors in a storm. Pitied 
they may be, but trusted never. Bad men 
they may not be; but positive men they are 
not and cannot be, and yet be the cowards 
they are.. Unfortunately, they were ‘‘ born 
on the fence,” and there they will probably 
die. Theycan never be depended upon for 
the prompt and solid work of a critical 
hour. Those times and subjects that try 
human courage are too much for them, 
Their place in the day of battle is not in the 
front ranks. They never lead a charge, or 
come near enough to it to feel. the shock of 
war. There is not vital force enough in 
them to make a radical, or make anything 
else but a conservative. No amount of 
stimulation can tone them up to any act 
which calls for bold and manly resolve. 
Put them in the editorial chair, orin the pul- 
pit, or anywhere else where earnest work is 
40 be done, and they are not the men for 
the place or the occasion. 

A purely calculating and selfish policy not 
infrequently constitutes the whole basis 
upon which conservatism rests, Conserva- 
tives of this type—and there are too many 
of them for the credit of humanity—have 
just oneruling idea, and that is to take good 
care of themselves, whatever may happen 
to others. It is convenient for them to shun 
@ distinct and definite commitment on all 
questions that may involve difficulty or 
peril. They never touch an unpopular 
cause, however urgent may. be its claims. 
They never advocate a measure until its suc. 
cess ceases to be doubtful; and, hence, their 
services usually come when they are least 
needed. It is with them a matter of delib- 
erate policy to run no hazards in respect to 
themselves. They are never found in the 
thickest of the fight on any subject. When 
the victory is won by others, then their 
ceurage usually comes up to the mark. A 
splendid eulogy upon Martin Luther may 
flow. most gracefully from their eloquent 
lips; but whether they would have stood 
with Luther in Luther’s day, and taken the 
perils of the position, is quite another ques- 
tion. Tell them which way the current of 
popular feeling runs, and it will not be their 
fault if they do not run in the same direc- 
tion. 

An honest ‘man, loyal to the truth and 
with positive convictions upon which he is 
accustomed to act, finds it very difficult to 
keep his patience with these selfish and 
self-seeking conservatives—these inveterate 
dodgers, compromisers, trimmers, and 
mere weathercocks of public feeling. He 
may be excused if he sometimes denounces 
them. Whether they will betray or defend 
a Cause is simply a question of profit or loss 
to themselves, From all such conservatism 
one isinclined to say, in the language of the 
Episcopal liturgy, “ Good Lord, deliver us} 
What would become of the world and the 
interests of moral truth if it were the uni- 
versal rule of action? Who would be the 
advocate of truth in the day when it wants 
self-sacrificing friends? Who would plead 
for the weak, against the strong? Who 


would denounce the Vices which’ the many 


prectice? Where would be ‘the martyrs 
for conscience’ sake—the Meee Pauls, 
the persecuted ones who have ly 





others? Who has licensed. them to ad- 


suffered to make this a bétter and @ purer | 


bSaemaced! Republicans NY: 


world? Not a man = them wou a have 


cel 


icals and destructionists. The cbaracter- 
istics which have marked its conservatism 
are these: Sympathy with slavery, hatred of 
the Negro, opposition to equal rights, during the 
laie war practical. alliance with the Rebetion; 
advocacy of rum, hostility to temperance legisla- 
tton, and political support by nearly the whole 
Irish Catholic vote of the country. ‘These are 
grave charges to make. Yet.the worst part. 
of them consists in their truth. .Good.men 
there may be who call themselves Demo- 
crats ; patriots ‘there were in it during the 
war; yet, as a party, considered in its organic 
character, its history proves it the most in- 
famous and vile of any that ever existed’ 
in this land. Its title is associated with’ 
so much that is wrong, alike in prin- 
ciple and in practice, that it has ceased 
to be a word of charms or attract followers 
by the force of a name. Democratic con- 
servatism has, in the political sense, com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, which ought 
never to be forgiven. Its sin in this respect 
is not unlike the treason of Jefferson Davis. 
That it has come to its present hopeless fate 
illustrates the fact that there is a moral 
providence for organizations and parties, as 
wellas for individuals. We take no pleasure 
in thus writing about Demotracy ; yet the 
truth is never too good or t0o bad to be told. 
Let Republicans, now in power, see to it that 
they do not imitate its vices and deserve its 


doom. 
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“DARLING,” he said, “I never meant 
To hurt you,” and his eyes grew wet. 

“T would not hurt you for the world! 
Am I to blame if 1 forget ?” 


“Forgive my selfish tears,” she cried. 
“Forgive. I knew that it was not 
That you would mean to hurt me, love. 

T knew it was that you forgot!’ * 


But all the same, deep in her heart 
Rankled this thought, and rankles yet: 
When love is at its best, one loves 
So much that he cannot forget! 





HOURS IN QUEBEC. 
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BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 





Tr is October now, and Durham Terrace 
is suffused with.a warm splendor of sun- 
shine. It ‘is 

“The summer of Al) Saints. 

Filled is the air with a dreamy and magica) light; 
and the great sun 

Looks with the eye of love through the golden 
vapors around him, 

While arrayed in Its robes of russet and scarlet and 
yellow 

. » Bach glittering tree of the forest 

Shines like the plane tren fhe Persian adorned with 

mantles and jewe' 


Looking forth over this landscape, one may 
be pardoned for quoting from “a tale 
Acddie,” even when in sight of the Hights 
of Abraham and its crowning citadel. 

The sun’s ‘‘eye of love” is so ardent. this 
October afternoon I draw a sunshade close 
to my face to prevent a scorching while 
leaning over the parapet of Durham Ter. 
race. I look down the precipice nearly two 
hundred feet to the Lower Town. How 
black and crooked and moss-grown it looks. 
How narrow are its streets, so narrow that 
the high two-wheeled ealeshes can. scarcely 
pass each other without grating. Built of 
stone, with sharp angles and steep, gables, 
darkened by time and seamed with ‘moss, : 
not a house seems less than. a century old. 
Looking miles up and down, nota modern 
mansion is to be seen, | Opposite | the ferry 
landing of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
from Point Lewis is the famous cul-de-sac, 


Saturday, past noon, hundreds of fruit and 


| vegetable venders still linger, with 

quaint carts and Normat ponies. ’ Buying 
‘and selling still goes vigorously on. From 

the floury tatoes, ready t to burst their Jack- 





“@ts,'to the luscious White plums, the 
‘bouquet of | sweet, brave | Aon preg 
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cent), ell are being woyght and sold in the 






diant day it is a poor, pale ray that steals 
fairly into this street, twelve feet wide. 
Yet la rue des Chiens isan historic street. In 
its twelve feet of space,-in the far French 
day, its early exiles, rue to race and gay in 
spite of fate, danced and promenaded, with 
high heels and powdered cues, on the mirac- 
ulous “sidewalk” of a few inchés. Here, in 
1775, the British troops and the French 
Quebecers met the Americans. 
dark and narrow pass Arnold was wounded. 

By another open market square below 
stands the little old church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires, first built’ in 1603, by Cham- 
plain, the Ursuline "nuns; and Recollet 
friars. It was named by the grateful 
Gauls in 1690, in thankfulness that the ex- 
pedition of Sir William Phipps had failed 
to overcome their sorely-bought stronghold. 
And when Admiral’ Walker’s expedition 
came to naught, in 1711, the ‘name ‘was 
pluralized. But in 1759 the batteries from 
Point Lewis. battered down with fire that 
precious temple. With it perished on its 
walls a painting representing a city in 
flames, bearing this inscription: ‘In 171 
one of the nuns predicted that this church 


and Lower Town would be destroyed by the 


British before 1760.” 

Looking back to St. Peter’s street’ and 
the corner of St. James, we see a tall yel- 
low stone house, In this house Edward, 
Dukeof Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, 
entertained himself and his friends, while 
doing penance ‘on colonial soil and com, 
forting the pride of the vanquished by ig. 
noring the term ‘The King’s old and new 
subjects,” and saying only ‘‘ French and 
English inhabitants.” From my perch on 
the Terrace I look straight down into 
the open mouths of the chimneys of the 
Lower Town. In the white-curtained dormer 
windows, set in the roofs, I see crowds of 
green flowering plants, reaching out after 
light and sunshine. Below the great 
wharves and piers (finer than any this side 
of Liverpool) swarm with buman life—no 
mortal looking much bigger than.a fly. .A 
French steamer lies out in the stream. 
Steamers from-every part of the world! hig 
the shore. Steam niarket-boats, sailing 
boats, yachts, crafts and’ rafts of every size 
and description répeat beneath this northem 
sky all and more than the majestic life of 
the Hudson. Lower down, commanding a 
view of the entire bay, is the imposing stone- 
cut custom-house, built. by the Government 
of the Dominion, at a cost of $248,000. 

Years before the Pilgrims reached’ Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1617, came the first family to 
this Lower Town, then nearly a century old 
from the date of its discovery by Jacques 
Cartier. .. There had_been peltry traders here 
before, to the number of fifty or sixty, and 
four priests of the Order of Recollets, to look 
after their souls and: the souls’of. the mullti- 

tudinous savages; but it was not till 1617 
that New’ France’ could “boast 6f a single 
family. Two years later, to this very 

spot Samuel de Champlain brought 
his youtbful bride, the first European 
lady who set. foot on, Canadian soil, Her 
memory remains—young; -beautiful, and 
pious. The savages: worshiped her, and, as 
she wore a mirror at her: girdle, in ‘which 
they eould see themselves, they declared 
that she carried each one of them ‘in’ her 
heart. Nevertheless, knowing well of their 
fickleness, Champlain thought it far safer to 
have a fort built, in which he could shut up 
his treasure and in which, the poor, Recol- 
lets and pletry traders could: take refuge 
when pursued’ by the ‘eealping - Iroquois. 
Right here on Durham ‘Terrace, where: I 
stand, stood old Chateau St. Louis. Within 
its walls on Ohristinas’ “Day, 1635, Chum- 
plain, the great navigator, discoverer, writer, 
and missionary, who gaye. bis life, to, New 
France, died. How few sailing upon the 
lake which bears his ‘name: realize ‘an ‘ots 
of the honor, ‘valor, self-sucrifice, and “dévo- 





tion which it represents,’ Champlain’ waa, 
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buried in a _private vault, just, under this 
precipice, over which a chapel was in ‘time 
erected. Herein 1856 his bones were found, 
’ After the English captured Quebec, Cham- 
plain made a vow that, if he lived to .be- 
hold its restoration, he would build. 4 
chapel to commemorate the, event. He 
puilt it over yonder, where the English 
Cathedral now stands. It was named Notre 
Dame de la Recouvrance, and was the first 
parish church of Upper Town. For two 
hundred years Chateau St.Louis was the 
home of the French and English governors 
of Canada. In January, 1834, the citizens 
of Quebec beheld their lofty castle in flames, 
after it had defied the sieges of 1690, 1759, 
and 1775. It perished on its lofty pinnacle, 
for there was not a fire-appliance jn the city 
that could save it. Because it did here is 
Durham Terrace and this far-seeing parapet 

I came back to my seat on the Terrace, to 
find it occupied by a little man of seven 
years, with bright blue eyes, cherry cheeks, 
and Magenta woolen ‘‘ hosen”’ to his knees. 
He informs me that he was born in Dublin; 
that he sailed across the ocean to Quebec; 
from Quebec to New York ; from New York 
back. 

“Do you know me aunt, Mrs. O’Flarher- 
ty? She lives on Center street.” 

Lassure him that very likely 1 have seen 
her. 

He further confides that he lives in the 
custom-house; that his father is a letter- 
carrier ; that he himself comes every day to 
the Terrace to see the ships; that in seven 
years he is going to be a seminary boy and 
study to be a priest. 

** And why do you want to be a priest ?” 

‘Because there is nothing better. Is 
there?” 

“No, not than a good lt: a 

“If you want to go to the Seminary Chap- 
el, I'll go wid ye.” 

“ But I haveno pennies. I left my purse 
at the hotel.” 

“I want no. pennies. Me mother gives 
mea plenty. I want to, go wid you to the 
Chapel. There’s lots o’ pictures there.” 

We turn our backs. on Durham Terrace, 
the sanguinary legs of my little guide flash- 
ing in advance. A few steps on, we, pass 
the oldest building in Quebec. It is a high 
stone building, forming a quadrangle, the 
Jesuit’s College, built in 1635. The young 
Jesuits of 1873 are even now runnidg up 
the steep green hill of their play-ground 
below the governor’s.. garden, while the 
murmur from reciting classes within floats 
out.of the open windows. 

We cross the Place d’Arms—a perfect 
square, with central fountain facing Durham 
Terrace. Here is the old Government 
House to the right; and.in the background 
the English Cathedral, built by George 
Third, and the house of the English bish- 
op. Late flowers pervade the air with a 
- fine, subtle perfume, and the drifts of yellow 
leaves beneath our feet exude a fragrance 
sweet as the odor of ripe grapes. Rustling 
through them, go the little Magenta legs, a 
signal for me; and | follow them out to the | 
market square of Upper Town, It repeats 
the scene enacted hundreds of feet below. 
On the four sides rise ancient buildings of 
brick and stone, many of medieval archi- 
tecture. The square which they inclose is 
lined with stalls, booths, wagons, carts, 
donkeys, ponies, and people. Piles of 
vegetables, fruit, game, and flowers rise 
from stands and carts. The air is thick 
with voices and alive with gesticulation. 
The spirit of traffic is loud and eager here 
as it. could be anywhere; but it drives its 
bargains not in English speech. ‘* Parlez 
vous Francais?” ‘ Out,” ** Non,” is the cry ° 
from every cart, as the quick eyes of the 
vendor descry the stranger, and in the 
same breath holds up.perhaps a cup of 
plums, perhaps a flower. . Nothing here is 
American. , It is like. a scene in an old. 
Normandy town. Its like cannot be re 
peated anywhere else on this side of ‘the 
Atlantic. Opposite, on Fabrique ‘street-— 
the one street of handsome shops—is the 
French Cathedral, built in 1646. We hur-- 
ry through it, It is old and un-| 
_ beautiful without, and within, Passing | 

through a side, gate, we encounter the’ 

“Little Seminary” boys, ee Say 

of school, dressed in uniform, © 

Seven years-old, cok with appr 
sight, and immediate tely begins tc 
», Own chances of being some 
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“now over two hundred years old. 
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in pong ated Mack catied with a heavy 
green sash. 


“Maybe Fil ‘be-dead ier seven years,” ‘he 
says’ “ But) if] ain’t, PW be fourteen wud ‘Le 
studyin® tobe a priest—me and me brudder.” 

Passing through the vestibule of the Sem- 
inary:Chapel; we reach acourt;and, looking 
9 behold a fortréss within a’ fortress—the 

mighiy walls, ‘of Laval University. This 
vast University is the child of the Seminary, 
In June, 
1659, the first acknowledged’ head of: the 
Oharct for New France reached Quebec. 
He was Francois. Laval,. of , the, illustrious 
house of Montmorency, and ‘bore the title'of 
vicar apostolic of New France: This son of 
& royal race, foregoing the troubled pleasures 
of the most splendid. court in Europe, for 
more than thirty years toiled for human souls, 
an exile‘in the wilderness. He was made 
the first bishop of Quebec, in 1672. About 
the year 1663 he, founded .the Seminary. of 
Quebec. lis purpose was to prepare young 
men for the priesthood. His own large in- 
heritance went into its revenues. Churches 
were taxed for its support. Lands, were 
assigned to its use, which it still holds. In 
1668 Bishop de Laval-Montmorency founded 
and éndowed the ‘Little Seminary” for 
younger scholars, to be conducted. by mem- 
bersof theGrand Seminary. Two hundred 
years after its foundation the ‘Seminary be- 
came Laval University, Its three lofty 
stone-cut- buildings are divided from. the 
battery ‘by a long range of stone walls. 
These buildings were erected by the Sem- 
inary, in 1852, at a cost of $238,788, which 
sum includes neither library nor museum, 
The University contols in the province six 
educational establishments. It has faculties 
of law, medicine, arts, science, and_theol- 
ogy. Its library contains; 55,000 volumes. 
Its museum contains large collections in min- 
eralogy, geology, botany, zoology, and eth- 
nology. . The University is controlled by the 
Seminary..of Priests. The Seminary build- 
ings are 684 feet in’ length, of solid ‘stone, 
surrounded by high Stone walls. 

They present a fortress-like appearance, 
as well they may, their walls haying sur- 


'-vived the shocks and sieges of war, and in 


1701, 1705, and 1865 of fire. 

From this outer contemplation we pass 
back into the Seminary Chapel. Its doors 
are open alike’ to the worshiper and the 
visitor, and we enter in. My friend of 
seven proceeds at.once to cross his. bright 
berry of a face with holy water, and then to 
kiss St: Joseph’s toe. : St. Joseph t sits within, 
on a pedestal, beside the door. Heisa very 
minute individual, made of bronze, appar- 
ently, all except his big-toe, which has been 
kissed so often thatsit-looks of the brightest 

‘“ Everybody should kiss St. Joseph's toe,” 
whispers, ‘regretfully;' my little friend, 
coming back to my side. Evidently he is 


pained and saddened by ty utter neglect of 


duty. 

“But why kiss St. Joseph’s toe?” 

“Because it i St. Joseph’s toe,” an- 
swered my little positivist. 

“It is right for you, because you were 
taught to doso. It would not be right for 
me, for I am not a” Catholic”—which 
explanation is by ‘no means lucid to 
to the neophyte priest. He loves me 
still, but as a Christian loves # heathen. 
ns There are the saints’ bones,” he whispers, 
with awe, pointing upward, again’ crossing 
his rosy little face. T look, and see high 
above the altar two glass’ cases, fastened | 
against the wall, each’ coritaining ‘crossed 
bones, and a skull scarcely bigger thin an 
orange. If St. Jerome and St. Soniébodyelse 


“had ‘no bigger heads ‘than these, how could 


they have helped ‘being idiots? ‘asks itrever. 
ent common pense. The little boy is’ knéel- 
ing, praying, by the altar. A loud-résounding 
ring strikes througt' the entire chapel. It is 
ade’ by a young priest, in a long black ‘pet- 
dee hg St" Joseph’s toe.’ “Poor: fel- 


owt “‘PHey coié in’ one by ‘One, the Young 


Seminary priests: “The Beminiry” boys each 


goes. directly to St. Joseph, kisses” his toe, |. 


kneels oi ‘® wooden bench for a’littlé space, 
and de “Phe sunliglit ‘ponts into ‘the ’ 
side window.’ ‘Tt falls upon the sacred lamp, 


whose flame Hever goes dit upon the golden | 


“candlesticks, én the white: ‘Madomia, « On the - 
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ng sun- 


of the“ Crucifixion.” The transfiguri 
human life and 


sbine seems to touch wi 


“warmth the white body of the dead Christ 


at the foot of the cross. At fills with celes- 
tial faith the uplifted eyes of the tearful 
women bemoaning the Son. and Lord. 

g the toe of an image. made by hu- 
man hands, be it the Roman Saint Joseph 
or the Chinese Josh, isa farce, indeed, to a 
heretic. But here before these sacred sym- 
bols, face to face with the divine story 
which, uplifts and saves the world, bard, in- 
deed, must be the heart that does not wor- 
ship. The little boy, who has said his pray- 
ers, nestles close to. my side.. Beauty, radi- 
ance, silence, and worship fill the place at last 

The paintings in the Seminary Chapel 
form the finest collection in Quebec. Any 
description which would do them justice 
would make a chapter by itself. More than 
an hour passes before we go again into the 
fullen leaves which pile the narrow streets, 
How full they are of priests—priests aged 
and venerable, priests young and merry, 
mere boys of seventeen or eighteen, many of 
them, but all weuring the long Jesuit robes 
and cross. 

“That father be the one who is chaplain to 
the Ursuline Convent. If you ask him, he 
will let you see the pictures in the Chapel,” 
says the little boy. 

It is that instant or never. 
to face with the father, 

‘* Sir, are strangers ever allowed to see the 
paintings in the Chapel of the Ursulines?” 

“Certainly,” replies the benign voice of 
the genile father. “Come with me.” 

We follow him into the great vestibule of 
the convent. He rings a bell. A young, 
sweet face appeared at the just-opened door. 
‘<This little girl will show you,” the father 
says. . ‘‘ Marie, take the key and open the 
chapel.” ‘You will have to go down the 
street,” whispers Marie, coming out into 
the hall, ‘‘I will open the chapel from the 
inside.” We have just time to thank the 
father before he vanishes from sight, while 
Magenta-legs and I liurry down the street. 
A drawing of bolts and turning of keys 
within, and we are. in .ue Chapel of the 
Ursulines. Before inspecting it, I am com: 
pelled to the mental remark that Marie is 
very pretty. She may be a novice. She is 
dressed in black serge, with white collar and 
cuffs; but, with her large blue eyes and 
rose-leaf cheeks, she is very pretty. The 
chapel is smaller and more retired 
than that of the Seminary. Its walls 
are hung with rare paintings by Le Suer 


Weare face 


‘Vigneau, Restout de Champagne de Dieu, 


and others. The immense painting of 
the “Last Supper,” covering the entire end 
of the chapel, is the most remarkable, In 
the wall is a marble tablet to Montcalm 


‘and here his bones rest. 


In the confusion which attended his death 
no one knew of the spot where he was 
buried but the Ursulinenuns, One of them; 
when a girl ten years of age, followed the 
funeral party and saw the body placed in- 
side the Ursuline Chapel. She lived till the 
year 1835, and when in 1833 the wall of the 
chapel was opened for repairs the skeleton 
was found. The skull, in a glass case, is pre- 
served in the convent. The Latin epitaph 
on the tablet was written by a member of 
the French Academy. 

Immense gratings on the side of the chapel 
that reach from floor to roof tell where 
the cloistered Ursulines worship on the Sab- 
bath and holy days. It is four o’clock. A 
low-cadenced chant, faint at first, rising 
higher, higher, filling the wide space with 
melancholy prayer, tells that even now the 
‘uns are praying within. 

“Are you a novice?” I yentured to ask 
of the smiling Marie. 

“No. I'll never be a nun!” to my as 
tonishment, exclaims the apparently clois- 


tered maiden. 


“Why not?” 

ws They are so pale, so sad, 80 sick. No, 
I could not be a nun.” 

“Thien why ate you here t” , 

“Only at service, that I may be near my 

brother, who lives in Quebec. My. sister 
wasa nun. She died,” musingly. 

WHY are they sick and'sad 
“They, work so hard. Teach, teach; 


fast, fast. Never go out, only.in the garden. 
as | No, I'could not*be a nun.” 


of | ea 


“without aye is a dauigtiter of 
Convent of the Drsulines. is a } 
lange stone building,in an immense garden, | 
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inclosed by a high stone wall. Its ‘school, 
conducted exclusively by nuns, numbers 


about 400 girls It was the first 
school for girls established in New 
France. It was founded in 16389, by 


Madeleine de Chauvigny—famous as Mad- 
/ame de la Peltrie. ‘The promise of 
freedom and gold lured other European 
exiles to more southern climes. But the 
sale of furs andthe hope of saving souls 
were all that led the French to this austere 
clime in the heroic age of Canada. Swiftly 
after Samuel de Champlain came Madeleine 
de la Peltrie. She was a rich widow, beau- 
tiful, and but twenty-two years old. In the 
Jesuit relation she.read the story of Canada, 
the struggles and sufferings of the faithful, 
and from that hour consecrated her life and 
fortune to the instruction of the young 
savages of her own sex, and the daughters 
of the French colonists, In a vessel filled _ 
with stores, with a few Hospitalieres and 
Ursulines, she crossed the Atlantic to Canada. 
She reached Quebec in August, 1639, and 
with her companions was received by Gov. 
Montmagny with every demonstration of joy 
and ceremony. She was of the most ardent 
and devoted nature. For more than thirty- 
two years she labored in Canada for love of 
women and love of Christ. She could do 
little for Huron girls, but tens of thousands 
of her own race have lived to call her 
blessed. With her was associated Marie 
Guyart, sanctified to-day in the Roman 
Catholic Church as St. Marie de I’Incarna- 
tion. She was a person of extraordinary 
mental endowments, both as a teacher and 
as an executor of business. She was the 
first superior of the Ursuline Convent of 
Quebec. Many of her letters, still extant, 
prove not only her great mental ‘ability, but 
are authentic history of the early days of 
ihe colony. She died in 1672, beloved alike 
by French and Indians. 

From this beginning back in the centuries 
came these charting and toiling nuns and 
this teeming school of four hundred girls. 





AN TITHEOLOGICAL BIAS, 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL. D, 





A LETTER transmitted to me through Taz 
INDEPENDENT Office reminds me of an ex- 
planation I would wish to make of one sen- 
tence in a late article entitled the ‘*‘ Theolog- 
ical Bias.” It is as follows :*‘ Did it not occur 
to him {Mr. Spencer] that there might be 
such a thing as an antitheological bias?” etc. 
One who.stops there in his reading or quot- 
ing takes away allits point and emphasis, 
which are. in the words that. follow: ‘‘a 
bias equally bigoted, yet far more irrational.” 
That was the aspect. of the matter which he 
overlooks. In the next.sentence I admit 
that Mr. Spencer treats of the antitheological 
bias, though he himself affects to be wholly 

free from it, My idea might have been 
more unmistakably expressed ;.but the sub- 
stantial point remains, and the whole of the 
article is a consistent. enforcement of the 
main idea intended. The reference to Mr. 
Spencer wasiucidental. The discussion was 
general, and there was no thought of a form- 
al reply to the Popular Science Monthly. 
The general dritt of the latter was all I had 
in view, and the ‘general-admission above 
mentioned was sufficient to show that Mr. 
Spencer had also professedly presented what 
might seem to be the other view, although 
he does it in such a way as makes it worse 
than saying nothing about it. In stating 
the “ theological bias,” he displays his own, 
most decidedly, The affectation’ of tinper 
tiality can deceive no intelligent reader. Be- 
ginning with “‘ the log for hell-fire’—the term 
which he represents the Wuhabee as apply- 
ing to ‘* the corpulent Hindoo”—he takes us 
through the Fijian creed, through the canhi. 
bal worship, etc., etc.; but soon comes to 
that sublime doctrine; or dogma, as le‘ calls 
it, which has ever been held as the central 
truth of the most enlightened Christiunity, 
This he describes ‘as “‘ one’ Almighty’ suffer- 
ing on the cross and descending into hell; in 
order to pacify another Almighty.” ‘Here 
he is himself; In thé way he puts ft, theré is 
fo mistaking the animus or the strong bias 
which characterizes this’ part of “liis’ most 
impartial representation. Hemixes it-all to- 
gether ‘as all-equally revolting; all “equally 
opposed to’an‘ intelligent thinking: thie Fiji 

F monstrosities, their demoniacal cannibalism, 
bid’ the’ doctte"of a tine distinction ' in 

‘the Divine Being—that view whichnot oaly 
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characterizes the Christian scheme, but 
which the profoundest ancient philosophy 
groped after as the only refuge from atheism, 
on the one hand, and pantheism, on the 
other, We cannot discover that he makes 
any difference. The religious ideas of the 
brital South Sea Islanders and @ doctrine 
held by such minds as Augustine, Aquinas, 
Anselm, Luther, Hooker, the much-lauded 
Bacon, Pascal, Coleridge, Hall, Foster, Isaac 
Taylor, Chalmers, Brewster, Neander—all 
on a par, all alike evidences of the theologi- 
cal.bias, 

But now for the other side. The first il- 
lustration offered is certainly a very remark- 
able evidence of impartiality. The wife of 
a Nepaul king (Rum Babadur) had died of 
the small-pox. In a rage, he ordered cannon 
to be fired at all the images of the native 
gods, Mr. Spencer’s extreme candor com- 
pels him to admit that this was rather an 
irrational specimen of ‘‘ the antitheological 
bias.” Even this concession, however, his 
fairness must qualify by putting the mad 
King of Nepaul and his irreverent proceed- 
ing in the same category with the icono- 
clasm of the Puritans. The absurdity of 
this reasoning should not turn our minds 
away from the animus displayed. Indeed, 
one must be very stupid, as wellas very anti- 
theological, not to see that no other influ- 
ence than a strongly irreligious one could 
nave led a man of Mr. Spencer's ability to 
stultify himself by such a parallel. For 
other instances on this side of the question 
he enumerates the objections men some- 
times make to certain ethical and 
teligious customs—really useful, he 
admits, though not grounded in reason. 
This, however, is palliated, as coming from 
impatience. It is not, indeed, to be ap- 
proved; but it is only an excess of ration- 
ality. They cannot wait, as they should 
fo, until such ‘‘superstitions’ are ‘‘ dis- 
placed by something better,” which time 
and progress will surely bring. And so 
throughout he apologizes for the anti- 
theological bias as a very good and respect- 
able thing in itself. It is a rational bias. It 
may goto excess; it may sometimes dis- 
play too sharp a zeal; but this is only a very 
natural impatience with the superstitions 
to which it is antagonistic. Such is Mr. 
Spencer’s impartiality. In all this, how- 
ever, there is not a word in regard to the 
real question: Whether there~is not in the 
minds of many of the class to which Mr. 
Spencer belongs a decided dislike, not to 
Fijian superstitions or any superstitions at 
all, but to the idea of a personal God and 
the stern moral deductions that inevitably 
flow from it? This would, indeed, be a 
question worthy of discussion, whether as 
to the fact or the reason of such dislike. 
The manner in which he avoids this, and 
affects impartiality in treating something 
very different, only shows how strong is the 
bias by which he himself is influenced. 

The letter above mentioned refers to 
another article by Mr. Spencer in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, on ‘The Scientific 
Bias”; but that I have not read and know 
not how far it modifies the previous view. 
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NEWS FROM NEW ENGLAND IN 
1651. 


A LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN ELIOT, 








BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 





I wAvE before me a London newspaper 
printed in 1651: “ Mereurius Politicus, com- 
prising the summe of all Intelligence, with 
the Affairs and Designs now on foot in the 
three Nations of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. In Defence of the Common-wealth, 
and for luformation of the People. 

——Ita vertere Seria.—Hor. de Ar. Poet.” 
This is No. 68, ‘From Thursday Septemb. 
18. to Thursday Septemb, 25, 1651.” It has 
sixteen pages in “pot” quarto (the page 
measuring about one-quarter of a page of 
Tue INDEPENDENT), The first three pages 
are devoted te a political leader on the ex. 
cellence of liberty and the glory of heroes 
who “in Free States have purchased them- 
selves a Fame, in defence of their Liberties.” 
There are extracts of letters from Germany, 
Rome, -Tarin, Brussels, Rotterdam, and 
Paris ; from Kilkenoy, in Ireland, with 
brief mention of the siege of Limerick; 
from Dundee, on the success of the Parlia- 
ment’s ermy in the north; and: from 
Cheshire, giving some meager account of 





movements of the royalists in the ‘West, 
after théir“defeat' at Worcester. Two or 
three London items are crowded into a few 
lines on the last page— Parliament had kept 
& fast, and the Lord-General, with other 
dignitaries, had honored General Popham'’s 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. There is 
one letter from abroad, printed in blurred 
and worn italic type, which gives this old 
paper permanent historical value. It came 
from New England; and, though it has 
neither signature nor address, we have no 
difficulty in fixing upon the writer—Jobn 
Eliot, “‘ the apostle to the Indians.” 

Many of Eliot’s letters to correspond- 
ents in England have been reprinted, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collec- 
tions and elsewhere. This seems to have 
hitherto escaped discovery, notwithstanding 
the pious care with which his biographers 
have gathered up the fragments from his 
pen relating to his life-work for the evan- 
gelization of the Indians. To American 
readers it will be as new as if it was now 
first printed from the autograph. 

To whom it was addressed must be left 
to conjecture. Among Eliot’s occasional 
correspondents were Edward Winslow, of 
Plymouth, who had been in England since 
1646, always a zealous promoter of the In- 
dian mission work, and the Rey. Dr. Thom- 
as Thorowgood, one of the Westminster 
Assembly of divines, who in 1650 pub- 
lished a book called ‘‘Jewes in America,” 
to prove the Indians to be descendants 
of the lost tribes of Israel: The Rev. 
Thomas Weld, Eliot’s former colleague in 
the Roxbury church, was also in England, 
and had been associated with Hugh Peters, in 
soliciting contributions for the Indian work. 

Eliot, like almost every good man of his 
time, believed in “fascinations and witch- 
craft.” Nota church in Christendom had 
yet ventured to question the received doc- 
trine of witchcraft or the duty of the civil 
magistrate to execute the Mosaic law against 
witches and sorcerers. The Puritans no 
more doubted the personality of the Devil 
or the possibility of a formal compact with 
him, by which an individual might attain 
preternatural power to do evil, than the 
Psalmist doubted the *‘ going forth” of the 
sun ‘‘ from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it.” Two months 
before this letter was written, the General 
Court of Massachusetts appointed a day of 
humiliation and prayer, in consideration, 
among other things, of the extent to which 
“Satan prevails amongst us in respect of 
witchcrafts.” 

This letter contributes new facts to the 
history of the delusion in Massachusetts, 
and disposes of at least one vexed question. 
Mary, wife of Hugh Parsons, of Sprivgfield, 
was tried before the General Court in Bos- 
ton, May, 1651, for witchcraft and child- 
murder. The Court found the evidence of 
the former crime insufficient for conviction; 
but sentenced her to death on her own con- 
fession of killing her child. A marginal 
entry on the Court records notes reprieve of 
execution til] May 29th. Mr. Upham, in his 
history of “ Salem Witchcraft,” says: “We 
are Jeft in doubt as to the fate of Mary Par- 
sons. Neither Johnson nor -Hutchinson 


seems to have thought that the sentence was | 


ever carried into effect.” Mr. Drake, in the 
“ History of Boston,” states that she died in 
prison before the time set for her execution. 
Mr. Pool, in the North American Review, 
says she was tried agaiu in 1674. Eliot’s 
testimony is explicit. She “ was executed 
for murder of her own child, and was doubt- 
less,” to his judgment, ‘‘a witch.” Of 
the other three cases in Springfield, one was 
that of Hugh Parsons, the husband, who 
was ‘‘ under trial” in 1651. 

What is said of ‘‘ fascination by strange 
errors” and of the Salem “ Shakers” will 
be read with interest. ‘‘ Conceit of revela- 
tions,” witnessed by ‘‘strange gripings,” 
was & novelty in Eliot's time, it seems. 

“From Natick in New-Hngland, 4 July, 1651. 

‘You well know the wild kind of life the 
Indians live, and how necessary it is to brin 
them to Cohabitation, labour, Civillity,:an 
Government, asconcusrent works with their 
——— of the Gospells. It can scarce be 
shewed in the world, where the Gospell is 
received with Power, but it doth civilize 
them unto ‘amore Fixed kind of lifethen 
yet these People baye; after muely Prayer 


to God. and search fora fit Place for the 
work, it pleased ‘God to pitch yp in a place. 
h convenient, about 14. 


[Roxbury], and. its. 


‘which yet seems 
or 16, miles. from 
ancient name is Natick, where wee are about 
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‘to make a Palisado Fort, for our Security 
against any Invasion of the wilder Indians, 
“Wee are likewise about toset up a Schoole 
among the Indians, and whereas I was in 
much care where to get. a Schoole-Master, I 
supe fee Lord will raise up among them- 
ves such as will (with my oversight and 
care to teach them) be able to teach the 
Children and youth, for they can both read 
and Write, end my scope is to traine up all I 
can to be able so to be; and when many of 
them can write well, then they shall (alto- 
getber) write out so much of the Scriptures 
in their lan , which when they have 
done, such of them as are able, may be sent 
out into the Country in all places thereof, 
to teach them the knowledge of God, and of 
the Scriptures; our work is as yet a day of 
small things; but I sec that it is the Lord’s 
minde that the work should go on slowly, 
and little of the arm of Fiesh in it, that so 
all the glory thereof may be ascribed to him. 
‘*The state of things here amongst us 
seems more troublesome, and we have had 
sad frowns of the Lord upon us, chiefly in 
regard of fascinations, and witchcraft, for 
now God calls his people into near com- 
munion with himself in visible and explicate 
covenant witb him, onely he doth not love it 
should be visible. Four in Springfield were 
detected, whereof one was executed for 
murder of her own childe and was doubtless 
a witch, another is condemned, a third un- 
der trial, a fourth under suspition: One in 
Dorchester condemned, another under sus- 
pition; some say also that there are divers 
under suspition at Zpswitch. Here are also 
other sorts of Fascination by strange errors, 
not a few; and of late there are at Salon 
Salem?] a sort of people (some Church- 
embers) whom: they call Shakers, who 
seem to be taken with strange gripings and 
fits, and afterwards they speak foolish and 
strange words, but some speak wiser, and 
are conceited of revelations: The Church 
hath given some of them admonition. 
“Sir, Let me be bold to commend unto 
our wisdome and consideration thus much : 
e are in expectation of the Reigne of 
Christ, which I believe is, when Governors, 
not onely in Church but in Commonwealth 
also, shall deduce all their Acts and Orders 
from the Scripture, doing all by the divine 
direction of the word of Christ in his mouth, 
for then Christ reigneth. Now it seems to 
me a divine wisdome in Governors to search 
the Scriptures for their Sentences, and to 
show how their Laws are grounded upon the 
Equity of the Scriptures: Which when a 
Ruler shal do, all his Sentences and Judge- 
ments will be divine Oracles, and carry 
with them a Majesty and power of God, and 
such Governors, who shall thus magnifie 
and exalt Christ in his holy word, he will 
undoubtedly exalt and bless, with great ac- 
ceptance, and comfort, The Parliament, 
the Army, and all other whom the Lord 
hath of late highly improved, by how much 
the more they have thus done, by so much 
the more honorable they be in the eyes of 
all: and whence come doubts, shakings, 
unsettlement, but for want of this, and 
nothing will quiet England but this way, to 
reduce all unto the Scriptures, and deduce 
all Laws, &c., from the Scriptures, for that 
wil quiet all Consciences, and bring all to 
unity in Christ Jesus. 
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THE GENTLEMAN OF GENESIS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





Ir was, unquestionably, Joseph. There 
were giants in the earth in those days, but 
the only symmetrical figure was Joseph's. 
Adam had dominion over the earth ; but he 
attempted to shield himself from the Divine 
displeasure by laying the blame on his wife, 
which no gentleman would ever do. Noah 
was a just man and perfect in his genera- 
tions, if you do not mind an occasional fit of 
drunkenness. Abram was a five old sheikh, 
a truly heroic figure, brave, generous, cour- 
teous, hospitable, magnanimous. No won- 
der the haughty Jews loved to remember 
and repeat that they were Abraham’s chil- 
dren. But Abraham had his weakness and 
fell before his temptations; and Isaac fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Of Jacob perhaps 
the least said the better, though he main- 
tained his position as head of his family with 
unrelenting vigor, calling no man master, 
either son ot king. There may have been 
other men whose life was without fear and 
without reproach ; but their. history is un- 
known to us, their portrait is hardly more 
than aname, Joseph alone rises up out of 
that vast, far world, clearly outlined, dis- 
tinctly seen, simple, saintly, strong—a per- 
fect gentleman. yeni 

Yet. we should hardly expect it: His 
father was a man of double-dealing, and 
courageous only in extremity, His mother 
could steal upon. occasion and lie like a 
Frenchwoman, and was envious, petulent, 
endunreasonable. His brothers showed their 
blood and training. . They, were not without 


admirable traits; but they were given to low | 


vices, they were treacherous, cruel, and. re- 








morseless, And not only was Joseph the’ 
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aon of his father’s beloved wife, the child of 
long-waiting and many hopes; but his 
mother died in his early boyhood, and left 
him thus still more at the mercy of untrained 
and unwise favoritism. Surely, Joseph had 
every prospect of becoming a spoiled child; 
yet he came out of it all tender and sweet 
and pure as the angels in Heaven. No one 
pretends that he ever was disciplined. If 
there is anything injudicious and unoatura), 
it is partiality in parental feeling and treat- 
ment. Yet Jacob made no secret that he 
loved Joseph more than all the rest of his 
sons. It naturally made the others angry; 
but Joseph’s loveliness of temper and dis- 
position seem to have been beyond the reach 
of the spoiler. We see, therefore, that even 
Solomon cannot have it all his own way, 
If you do not train up a child in the way 
he should go, he may go there in spite ot 
you. Love—demonstrative, overflowing, 
everlasting—seems to have done for Joseph 
everything that the severest discipline, the 
most careful training could have done. Let 
us take courage. We cannot all be wise, but 
we Can all love. 

Life lowered darkly over his dreams when 
this handsome, spirited young fellow was 
torn away from his fond old father and sold 
into apparently perpetual and hopeless 
slavery. From being the pet and pride of 
the house, with Great Expectations of im- 
mense wealth, free, commanding, and be- 
loved, this Wandering Heir was an alien 
and a servant, and presently in a dungeon, 
One would think his heart would have 
broken—his free, wild soul, bred to the hills 
and the skies and all the wide wilderness; 
but he held himself firmly and equably, 
Servitude and the prison were but his op- 
portunity. There he developed his high 
executive ability and honor the most deli. 
cate and lofty. It was not supineness, nor 
even an Oriental submission to fate, for his 
one prayer was to be taken ‘‘out of this 
house”; but while he was in it he lived and 
learned and labored, ‘instead of pining. 
How came that grand and tranquil spirit 
into the form of the spoiled child? Where 
in his nomad, turbulent tribe did he learn 
this serene self-possession, this instinctive 
high-mindedness? 

He had a gentleman’s spontaneous shrink- 
ing from ‘‘a scene.” When he could no 
longer restrain himself, when there was no 
longer need that he should restrain himself, 
since he had tested his brothers’ disposition, 
and found that those who had sold him 
into bondage were now ready to assume 
the dungeon themselves to save their young 
brother for their father’s sake, he sent every 
man—every officer, servant, attendant—out 
of the room while he made himself known 
to his brethren. No stranger should witness 
that solemn moment. And then how his 
great heart broke in the anguish of love and 
tenderness and longing! Recognition, re- 
assurance, inquiry, comfort he pours upon 
them, incoherently, impetuously. No tact 
of a French salon could surpass the tender 
tact of this true-hearted gentleman. Their 
sin and shame must come up, there is no 
help for that, his identity required it; but 
they came up only to be buried away out of 
sight and sound forever. He gives them no 
chance to repent. He takesthe words out 
of their mouths. He would take the 
thought out of their hearts, if he could. He 
forgives them so completely that they 
never sinned. It was not they that sent him 
hither; but God! Whitest of all white 
lies! Whiter and purer and fairer than the 
truth itself! Sweet lie that deceives no- 
body and consoles the remorseful and suc- 
cors the fainting heart! And how guileless, 
filial, and natural is his exultation over his 
proud pre-eminence? “Doubtless, he goes in 
and out before the Egyptians as stately and 
pompous as any Pharaoh of them all. No 
look or word betrays the smallest conscious- 
ness of purple robe or regal chariot; but 
with these, his brothers, who knew him a8 
a boy, playing among the sheep-folds, he 
delights to speak of his power, and per- 


haps the first pure joy in his glory he feels. 


is when he bids them “tell my father of all 
my glory in Egypt.” 

‘And let it not be forgotten, this petted, 
dreaming boy, this spotless man, this fond, 
forgiving brother and yearning son was 00 


-milk-sop ; but a great, powerful, ambitious, 


map. Premier of Egypt, connect- 


far rs 
‘ed by marriage with the first families, em- 
‘Dhilteatly a ruler in his own right and by 








king, 
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pig own might. Many boys, and some men 
and some women, seem to think that to be 
tender and pure and loving is to be 
“gpoony.” Our knowing philosophers are 
apt to assert that“ the good ones aren’t'smart 
and the smart ones aren’t good.” Bring 
out, then, your rough-and-ready men, your 
sowers of wild oats, who are smarter than 
Joseph. Let us see a questionable, unprin- 
cipled, or careless life crowned with more 
even of what the world calls success than 
this Sir Galahad of old Egypt. The 
boy dreamed dreams by the water- 
courses of Canaan; but he was an 
‘adroit politician” in the council cham- 
ber of Pharaoh. He was not an ad- 
yocate of universal suffrage. He had no 
love for a republican form of government. 
He did not believe in democracy. He was 
a land monopolist of the worst sort and 
his income taxes were enormous. But he 
ruled with a high hand. His word was 
law and his law was final. Pharaoh him- 
self seems to have been but a Rot Faineant. 
Whether in the house of Potiphar, the 
prison of the ‘guard, or the palace of the 
king; this inexperienced young shepherd ; 
this faithful, honest servant; this: pure, 
polite, gentle, tender man rose by sheer wit 
and worth to the first rank. And finally, 
above all political preferment, and all 
ancestral advantage, and all personal ambi- 
tion, he became the very head and front of 
one of the most learned, powerful, and 
prosperous kingdoms of antiquity. Let 
vice show a more brilliant career before 
virtue is permanently discrowned. 

But, if lam ever on speaking terms with 
Joseph, I.mean to ask him why it was that 
during the twenty odd years of his prison 
and palace life he never communicated with 
his father. His brothers deserved no better ; 
but the poor old gentleman was blameless, 
and it would have been such a comfort to 
him to know that an evil beast had not de- 
youred the lad. 


a 
MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


BY JOHN FRASER. 








A curRtous chapter might be written on 
collaboration in literature. In what the 
poet calls “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth” literary copartnerships were 
common in dramatic circles. Every one is 
familiar with the names of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who together wrote so many 
famous plays, and whose styles of thought 
and expression harmonize so nicely that to 
this day it 1s impossible to distinguish their 
respective shares in the composition. They 
were, indeed, the brothers Dromio of litera- 
ature. Then there was Webster, author of 
two of the most powerful tragedies in the 
language—“ Vittoria Corobona” and ‘* Vir- 
ginius "—who wrote several pieces in connec- 
tion with a brother but inferior playwright, 
whose name escapes me. In the same way 
did Massinger and Dekker, and others of 
that time whom I might mention, combine 
in the production of plays, instances which 
are paralleled in our own day in the fre- 
quency with which London dramatists aid 
each other in their literary labors. But out- 
side the drama this kind of collaboration is 
seldom met with. A play offers special facil- 
ities for a union or duality of talents. Thus 
one man, who has a practical knowledge 
of stage requirements and great inventive 
talent, will sketch the plot and contrive the 
situations; @hile the purely literary man 
Will fill in the dialogue and give flesh and 
blood and character to the incidents. It 
was in this way that Mr. Charles Reade and 
Mr. Dion Boucicault manufactured their 
dtamatic romance entitled “Foul Play,” 
and in some such way did the elder Dumas, 
that prince of plagiarists, turn out the ma- 
jority of bis novels and plays. But in other 
branches of literature these partnerships are 
notsofrequent. True, Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert composed together the greater part of 
the Hneyclopédie, and Lidell and Scott com- 
piled the splendid Gréek lexicon which bears 
their names; but these were composite 
tasks, which offered no occasion for com- 
bined work, any more than a newspaper or 
this journal does. The same remark applies 
to joint editions—as, for instance, the ‘‘ Lec-. 
tures on Metaphysics and Logic of Sir W. 
Hamilton, Bart.,” by Professors Veiteh and 


Mansel, and, in a less degree, to Professors. 


‘Burley and Tyndall's joint paper on tee’ 





structure and motion of glaciers. “Of a like | 
composite naturé, too, were the clever pato- 
dies by the brothers Horace and Mayhew 
Smith, and the ‘‘Sonnets of the War” by 
Mr. Sydney Dobell and the late Alexander 
Smith. Butit is extremely rare'to find, not 
one work, but a series of imacinative works, 
of a high ordet of merit, the joint produc- 
tion of two pens, in which two minds and 
two styles are s0 perfectly blended into one 
form that traces of only one’ hand ‘can be 
traced in their construction. ‘ It is this per- 
fect adaptation of two talents which we find 
in the works of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
So harmonionsly ‘are the literary individual- 
ities Of these two men blénded that for a 
considerable time the public thought them 
to be one and thé same person, and would 
undoubtedly bé thinking so now and always 
if it had not been undeceived by history. 
Yet not only are MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
two persons, but there is a marked’ ‘differ 
ence between their ages, mental qualifica- 
tions, their nattres, tastes, and personal ap- 
pearance. M. Emile Erckmann is the son 
of a respectable bookseller in Alsace, late of 
France, now of Germany, and was born in 
that district, in 1822. M. Alexandre Cha- 
trian is the son of a glass founder, and was 
born in 1828. M. Erckmann studied for the 
bar. M. Chatrian was brought up as a gen- 
tleman—that is, was taught nothing useful; 
but, on the bankruptcy and ruin of his father, 
accepted a clerksbip, with a view to becom- 
ing @ partner in a glass foundry in Belgium. 
M. Erckmann began to study law when 
he was twenty-one years of age—that is, in 
1843 ; but he does not seem ever to have 
shown great zeal in his professional studies. 
He preferred poetry to law, and was ready 
at all times to desert the statutes for the 
Muses. He had also a strong natural lean- 
ing toward book-making. ‘While yet a lad, 
he was in the habit of writing, for his own 
édification, those contes fantastiques which 
were subsequently to be the foundation of 
his fame. So by and by, greatly to the dis- 
gust of his parents, he abandoned the study 
of law and took to literature; but failed, and 
turned schoolmaster in the little town of 
Phalsburg. A similar fate overtook ‘his 


younger contemporary, M. Chatrian, also a 


native of Alsace, who quickly became dis- 
gusted with the glass foundry business and 
directed his attention to journalism. This, 
of course, displeased his friends; for coun- 
try people especially put no faith in writing 
as a means of livelihood, and would prefer 
turnips to letters any dey. How tlie next 
year or two of ‘their lives were spent is not 
exactly known. Only this much is clear, 
that M. Chatrian did fiot do much 
toward acquiring a fortune, and poor 
M. Erckmann did still less) So much, 
at least, we gather from the fuct that when, 
in 1847, the two men met at the college in 
Phalsburg, and were introduced to each 
other by a friendly professor in that institu- 
tion, M. Erckmatin was out of employment ' 
and M. Chatrian was only an usher. Friend- 
less, professionless, ambitious, and young, 
it required little to induce an intimacy be- 
tween the two. According to one account, 
they were old friends, Chatrian having been 
Erckmann’s pupil some years before the 
time of their meeting at Phalsburg. But 
this we believe to be incorrect. They had 
not met before; but after they had met a 
brief intercourse revealed to each other that 
they had much in common. Erckmann 
showed his friend his contes fantastiques and 
a novelette which he had just finished; and 
Chatrian, aman of exquisite taste and fine 
critical acumen, saw their great merit at a 
glance. He at once advised Erckmann to 
goto Paris and get his productions pub- 
lished. “But I have no money,” replied 
the latter, with a shrug. “But I 
have,” said Chatrian; and there and ‘then 
the two men made up their minds 
to migrate to the metropolis and put 
their talents to the proof. 8o they united 
the contents of their slender purses, packed 
‘up their few clothes and the precious MSS. 
which were to make their fortune, and set 
ott for Paris. Arrived theré, they took cheap 
‘lodgings on the south sidé of thé river, not 
far from the Jardin des Plantes, and set to 
work to revise the stories, with a view'to 
offering them for publication. If¢ ‘was ‘at’ 
this stage that Chatrian's excéllétit judg: 7 
ment and wnerring taste Came into use. He- 
cat down the chapters, praned the dialogue, 
ected way’ of what Erckmann circa 
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thought his best “points, and generally 


totithed up the wlhiolé narrative. But at 


fitst 1¢ was allin vain. The public was at 
that time glutted with the not too pure sens- 
ationalism of Dunins, Balzac, and’ Soulié 
and the strongly-spiced productions of 
Flaubert and Feydau, and had no mind for 
thé pare and unpretending stories of two 
unknown Alsatians. In epite of continued 
ill sticcess, the friends held out bravely. 
But their courage was more enduring than 
their purse ; and at length things came to 
such a pass, the meager funds of the com- 
munity got so low, that Erckmann was glad 
to resume his legal pursuits as copying clerk, 
while his friend accepted a salary of £60 a 
year as employee in the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord. “If it had not ‘been for Chatrian’s in- 
defatigable perseverance, courage, and hope- 
fulness, and the manner in which he en- 
couraged his colaborateur, Erckmann, in all 
probability, would have turned his back for- 
ever on literature, » But; happily for France 
and the world, this was notto be. A few 
periodicals, like “7” Artiste,” opened their col- 
umns to the contributions of the twin ad- 
venturers, and in 1859 appeared ‘‘ L’Jilustre 
Docteur. Mathéus, par Hrckmann-Chatrian.” 

This somewhat fantastic story caught the 
fancy of the capricious Parisians, whe 
quickly bought three editions of it, and gave 
its authors the name which was to inspire 
them with renewed hope and courage. 
Nerved by this, their first real success, the 
two men, whom the public. thought to be 


‘one, settled down to steady and continuous 


work, and produced tale after tale, each one 
more successful than its predecessor, and all 
of them written too slowly to satisfy the 
eager demand of their readers. Never perhaps 
had so much labor and study been bestowed 
on the composition of mere stories, except 
perhaps in the case of George Eliot’s works 
and one or two of Victor Hugo’s. With un- 
exampled patience and industry, the two 


‘men wrote, and rewrote, and revised over 


and over again, until they succeeded in pro- 
ducing what they thought satisfactory work. 


:M. Erckmaniti made the rude sketch of the 
‘novel, contrived the fable, shaped the char- 
,acters, and determined the motif. Asa rule, 
‘too, he wrote most of. the. chapters, which 
‘were revised by his friend, who at the 


same time filled up blanks in the dialogue 
and composed the descriptive passages. 
Some things, for instance, Chatrian can do 
better than Erckmann. Of such are love 
scenes, landscape painting, and the like; 


and on him_falls the burden of revisal... M.- 


Chatrian, in short, is the critic, and in his 


judgment M. Erckmann places the most im- 


plicit confidence. In some such way as this 
were ‘‘ The Fantastic Tales,” “ The Story of 
a Conscript,” “ Waterloo,” “ The History of 
the Man of the People,” and ‘* The History of 
a Peasant” produced. Few better instances 
than these could be adduced to show that 
books, to live long in the world without, 


must first live long in the world within. 


The productions of these twin writers will 
most assuredly survive (vitabit libitinam) 
when the hastily-written novels of five- 
sixths of their contemporaries have clean 
passed from tbe minds of men. Briefly 
stated, their great merits are artless sim- 
plicity, disguising consummate. art, com- 
bined with an essentially literary tone; 
finely conceived and happily developed 
plots; humane and generous sentiments; 
broad, liberal views on education and re- 
ligion ; a wonderfully lucid, intelligible, and 
elegant style; a complete absence of any 
approach to impropriety and equivocal. situ- 
ations; and a splendid nobility of purpose. 
In bringing these remarks to a conclusion, 
‘we canpot do better than quote the graphic, 
and lifelike description of these two great 
men of whom we have been speaking; which 
appeared in a recent number of Zhe. Spec- 
tator, and was written-by-a personal friend 
of MM. Ssduscopan cei 
« Ifone were toj ppearances, 
few men are more-un ay ak other than 
mi oErkmann-Chatrian. The latter is of 
le bight, he is Minit dark and his com- 
mie on rather swarthy. He looks more 
like’ a portrait’ of Velasquez than like an 
Alsatian; Erckmann is’ his pbysical an- 
tithesis,; He is 4 tall om ratber bulky man, 
with a broad, full, pulling | fuce, and. eyes 
on a with gayety an a joy béhind 
aetatiea manners are 
supreciely. frank ‘and: serps ‘Mi: Cha- 
trian,iscold, reserved, almosticy in his way; 


Caueret 2 as aye a8 Pomible 


briober of the Rae du Pouboury Hos 
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a as 


tre, we is a Jorful companion, a great beer 
er, and when ‘he leaves the rie at 

ak his table is covered with empty chopes, 
for, his. absorption of beer, while smoking his 
large Dutch ipe, recalls Tenier’s ‘ Ker- 
messes.’ He is ever gay, affable, and kind, 
and seems profoundly convinced that there 
is no greater happiness fora man who has 
worked hard during the day than, to 
converse in the evening with old. friends, 
smoking a large pipe and drinking numer- 
ous glasses of fresh Strasburg beer. He 
is, in truth, just what the reader would 
imagine him. to be from his works. This 
evening far niente in the brasserie is his. only 
recreation ; but the gravest events would bard- 
ly induce him to give it up when 7 o'clock 
strikes. The terior a these lines remem- 
bers how, on the first night of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s drama, Le Juif Polonais, he found 
Erckmann silting as usual in the brasserie. 
When asked the reason of his absence from 
the theater on so important an dccasion, 
Erckmann replied: ‘Oh! Chatrian is there; 
- » and besides,’ he added, smiling, ‘ Z 
know the drama.” 


ON THE WATER. 


(From the German.) 








BY E. C, GILDERMEISTER, 


Vatzy and hills lie steeped in golden sheen, 
The low wind murmurs in he tree-tops green, 
The bugle echoes through the twilight red. 

I would rejoice; alas! my heart is dead. 


In silence drift we through the darksome night, 

O’er crested waves, that dance ‘in -mild-star- 
light; 

To music’s charm the boat has onward sped, 

I would rejoice; alas! my heart is dead. . 


The moon comes up snd each glad voice is 
swelled 

In song, so gay that all my grief seems queiled ; 

The winé-cup courses round witb nectar red, 

I would rejoice ; alas! my heart is dead, 


And should the loved one from her grave arise, 
With olden sweetness in her lovelit eyes, 

To offer once again the joy long fied ? 

’T were vain; for lost is lost and dead is dead, 





ART AND ARTISTS IN MUNICH. 


. BY THE REV. JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 








Great picture galleries always gather 
about.themselves large colonies of painters, 
many of whom earn their bread and a few 
wide renown in reproducing the master- 
pieces of the past. And so we should ex- 
pect to find in Munich, which possesses a 
gallery of old art only second to that 
of Dresden and a gallery of modern art 
which isthe finest in Germany, the usual 
proportion of copyists. But the superiority 
of Munich over all European capitals in the 
multitude and excellence of its living artists 
is a marvel which we must account for in 
some other way. This enviable rank is 
probably due to the magnificent liberality of 
the late King of Bayaria in art patronage, 
more than to any other cause, 

“The two great living lights of the Munich 
school of painting are William Kaulbach 
and Prof. Carl Piloty. The “* Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” in the New Pinakothek, by 
the former, and the “Death of Wallen- 
stein,” in the same gallery, by the latter, 
are works of world-wide fame. The 
‘‘Thusnelda in the Triumphal Procession 
of Germanicus,” by Piloty, is one of the 
greatest paintings on exhibition among the 
five thousand in the Vienna Ausstellung. 
Both of these great painters are still hard at 
work, though p&t the meridian of life. 
Kaulbach not long since finished a historical 
piece from the Reformation, the cartoon of 
which was sold in America for fifty thou- 
sand francs. He is at present busy upon & 
large cartoon of the ‘‘ Deluge.” 

Prof. Piloty is painting a great picture 
from English history, for a Russian cus 
tomer, and is also at work on a historical 
painting of the city of Munich, ordered by 
the corporation, for the new city hall, at the 
price of fifty thousand florins. Piloty bas 
perhaps even a more enviable fame for the 
pupils he has sent forth than the great 
works of art which he has produced. It is 
said among connoisseurs in Munich that 
no living artist has such magnetic influence 
over his pupils as he. Some of the first 
young painters in Germany have begun 
their career in the studio of this great 
master. Perhaps the most distinguished of 
these is Hans Mukart, now of Vienna, 
whose great historical painting (‘‘ Venice 
Paying her Devotion to Catharine Cornare”} 
‘I bave’ “mentioned in @ previous ‘article, 
Another of these illustrious pupils is Franz 


Deffregger, whose two pictures (‘* The Ball 


on the Alm” and ‘The Prize Horse’)in the 
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Vienna Exposition are valued at. twenty 
thonsand florins each. Still a third scholar. 


of Piloty is Gabriel Max. For subjects of: 


deep pathetic power this young artist is 
almost unequaled. One of. his last. pictures 
is “The Christian »Martyr .Girl’s:: Last 
Greeting,” and almost every day during 
8 fortnight’s sojourn in the Bavarian 
capital I have stood in mute wonder 
before’ this .terrible ‘sermon of hero- 
ism. The scene is laid in the ‘Coliseum: 
Two beasts are sharpening their appetite in 
the arena-in.a mutual quarrel; and. out..of 
his cage inthe wall a tiger, with glaring eyes, 
is coming; the blood of a late victim drop- 
ping on ‘the sill from his jaws. In the 
midst, calm and serene, the light of Heaven 
illumining her uplifted face, stands a beauti- 
ful young maiden, clad in white, with’'s 
black veil thrown about her. A rose lies at 
her feet, which someone has thrown down 
from above; and with her waving hand she 
is saying farewell to the gazing throng who 
are supposed to be congreeated in the vast 
galleries of this colossal monument of blood. 
One such picture as this is enough to make 
immortality for any man. It is, I~ believe, 
to go’ to America, ata price not varying 
much from seven thousand dollars; but the 
name of the purchaser I could not ascer- 
tain, as. for the present it is, by special re- 
quest, confidential between himself (or her- 
self; mayhap) and the artist. 


A fourth very eminent pupil of Piloty I 
must not forget—-Edward Kurzbauer—whose 
‘Rural Festival in Wurtemberg,” on ex- 
hibition in the Vienna Ausstellung, shows 
him to be a master in the line of beer cel. 
lars and drinking peasants. 

Of landscape painters of the old school 
Henry Heinlein may be considered a promi- 
nent representative. He is one.of the few 
to whom Litbke has given a place and hon- 
orable,. mention. in. his .‘‘ Denkmdler der 
Kunst”; but he is getting advanced in years 


and perhaps’ the fast nineteenth century is - 


outgrowing his peculiar style, which is not 
unworthy to be likened to that of Ruysdael 
in the olden.time, . 

The most popular landscape artist in 
Munich is Karl Millner, whose name is well 
known in America, many of. his paintings 
having gone over the sea, to bless the fire- 
sides of some of our wealthy lovers of art. 
It is said that no artist in Germany can 
paint mountain backgrounds like Millner. 
But, like .all popular men, he is severely 
criticised by his fellows in the same craft, 
many of them insisting upon it that his fore- 
grounds are mechanical, How this may be 
L-will not pretend. to say, not being an art- 
ist nor setting up for an.art critic. This I 
know, however, that Millner’s landscapes 
bring very high prices and are more in de- 
mand. than those of any other Munich art- 
ist. , 

For Venetian subjects and moonlight 
scenes Ludwig. Meixner stands among the 
best, and any man may consider himself 
fortunate to havea Venice in any light— 
gun, moon, or stars—painted by this artist, 

For cattle pieces Friedrich Voltz is prob- 
ably the first of Munich painters, although 
Christian Mali. is nearly his equal in this 
line. A small piece, twelve by six inches, 
by Voltz easily brings three or four hun- 
dred dollars. 

Of little genre pieces, with microscopic 
detail, Anton Seitz holds nearly a monopoly. 
They sometimes call him ‘‘ the Meissonveir 
of Germany.” And I have seen pictures of 
his, considerably less. than a single foot in 
dimension, which would sell for sums rang- 
ing from six hundred to -fifleen hundred 
dollars each. He paints about three little 
gems year; but he “paints for immor- 
tality.” 

To my thinking, Carl.Gugel gets more 
fiesh and blood and soul into. his. pictures 
than any portrait painter in Munich, and he 
can add a genre element, too, with fine 
effect. His ‘‘ Devotionin the Mountains” he 
considers to.be one of his best works, and it 
is.really a wonderful piece for fine. religious 
sentiment.. It went, some time since, to 
America, and is now. in possession of Mr. 
John F. Winslow,,of Poughkeepsie. . 


T have only left myself space to- speak in 


the briefest. mention of - other ‘artists andi 


their works, which desefve a more extended | 
notices Of-genre painters W. Schitze; Lewis 
Velimar, and Edward: Young haye:a well. 
founded and ‘fising teptite’ ‘Rudolph » Epp: 
has s great name for pictures of rural life, 


‘Yet not unguerdoned shalt thon be. 


long list. of {mternational _honors and 
‘Conference upon the Law of: Nations; which’ 
.| met there on the'10th Of October.’ This‘was 
‘a meeting of which Americans haye good 
mational' Code originated with an’ Amer» 


ations and. conclusions of. the assembly. the 
‘practical judgment and experience ef the 





‘Max Adamo and Alois Gabl, the latter a. 
pupil of Piloty, have distinguished them- 
selves by. fine historical works; and so like- 
wise has Prof. Lindenschmidt, who. makes 
a specialty of Reformation subjects. 

I must not omit to mention W. Wex,, an 
excellent landscape artist, who has painted 
the brightest little ‘‘ Konigs See” among a 
score or more which I have seen in Munich, 

_ Rudolph Hirt, too, must not be forgotten 
as a capital painter of all formsof.child life; 
nor August Heyn for the rendering of domes- 
tic comedy. 

And with this mere fragmentary mention 
I must come to 8 pause, for other items in 
my note-book would allure my pen. to tedir 
ous lengths. 

MUNICH, BAVARLA, September, 1873. 

Re 


WILLOW. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








THov graceful golden willow trea, 

When first I saw thy branches wave 

There fell on me a prophesy 

That thus above my quiet grave 

Those long, lithe boughs should bend and sway 
When what I am is passed away. 


On thee the sun at highest noon 
Pours all his pure and fervent rays, 
The cold, sad splendors of the moon 
Refresh thee after torrid days, 

And ever in thy drooping leaves 
The sullen wind of midnight grievés, 


Sometimes when langhter’s vague delight 
Becuiles these lips, too used to pain, 
When day outshines the coming night 
And hope resumes her wistful reign, 

One glance at thee will silence mirth 
With the stern lesson *‘ earth to earth.” 


Yet, verdant fate, I love thee still, 

I see thy budding grace with joy, 

For well I know no mortal ill 

My heart shall visit or annoy 

When once beneath thy solemn shade 
This worn and aching clay is laid. ° 


The dreary wreaths of drifted snow 
Shall linger long about thy root, 
Above thee howling tempests blow, 
And on the billock at thy foot 

Gray heaps of withered leaves be cast 
Before the winter’s wailing blast. 


Still o’er my sleep thine arms shall bend 
When all I love and leave are gone, 

A faithful if unconscious friend 

Beside the chamber strait and lone, 
That waits my long and tranquil rest, 
Safe in the dumb earth’s gracious breast. 


The atoms which this frame compose, 
By Nature’s mightiest mystery, 

Shall leave at length their first repose, 
And in thy growth from sun and rain 
Revisit air and light again. 


Unlinked from soul and consciousness, 
The life that glowed in lip and eye, 
That paint the spirit’s transient dress 
With tender tints and varied dye, 

Shall course in thine expanding veins, 
Free from the bond of human pains. 


But when the Lord’s triumphal voice 
Shall bid his sleeping host arise, 

And in their bridal robes rejoice 

To meet him in the rending skies, 

His hand shall bring from sea and shore 
These scattered grains of dust once more, 


Perhaps the atoms once my own, 

Long since incorporate in thee, 

Shall, from the seed my God has sown 

Spring up to immortality, 

And in my soul’s new dwelling-place 

Reflect the glory of His face. 

Therefore I watch with eagerness 

To see the Spring advance in bloom, 

And long, pale leaves with verdure dress 

Thy weeping garlands for the tomb, 

Since what I am may yet be thine 

And part of thee at length be mine, 
CR cee a 

THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE FOR 

AN INTERNATIONAL CODE: 


Tam city: of Brussels has ‘added ‘to its 





courtesies .by: , the reception given to, the, 


reason to be proud. The, idea of:an Inter- 


ican ;' the Conference was devised and ‘con- . 
vened: by Américans; and’ in, thé deliber-’ 





— 
and Henry Lossow. ies sepcenaenee pieces. 
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"American membershad. at times,.e. decisive, 


weight, At the meeting of the British; Ae. 


‘sociation for Social Science, at. Manchester, 

in 1866, Mr.. David Dudley. Field, of New: 
York, proeured. the appointment.of a com- 
mittee to prepare and report to the Asso- 
ciation the outlines of an International Code, 
‘with the view of having «complete Code 
formed, after careful revision and amend- 
ment, and then. presented to the attention of, 
‘governments, in the hope of its receiving, at 
some time their sanction, In the.words of 
Mr. Field, ‘‘ the scheme.embraced not. only 
a codification. of existing rules of interna- 
tional law, but the suggestion of. such; mod- 
ifications and improvementa as the more 
matured, civilization of the present age 
should seem .to require—such a Code as 
should winthe commendation of good and 
wise men for international regulations in the 
interests. of .humanity and peace.” . Mr. 


Field hag, prepared a draft outline of such a, 


Code,. as his contribution toward the desired 
en 6 

Two years ago some officers of the 
American Peace Society, conceived the 
project . of an. international . confer- 
ence for carrying out the suggestion of 
Mr. Field at Manchester. An,“ International 
Code Committee” was organized in the 
United States, under the direction of Dr. 
Woolsey, Prof. Washburn, and others; and 
Rev. James B. Miles, D.D., secretary of the 
Peace Society, was made secretary of this 
committee. Dr. Miles visited Europe upon 
this errand, conferred. with the leading 
jurists and. publicists of several countries, 
and received so much encouragement that, 
as the result of. his patient and - persevering 
efforts, an. international conference for the 
reform and codifieation of the law of na- 
tions was convened at Brussels, on the 10th 
of October, 

This was truly a notable assembly. En- 
gland was represented by such men as Hon. 
Montagu-Bernard, Prof. Sheldon Amos, Mr, 
Richard, now famous for his motion on ar- 
bitration, carried over the head of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Messrs. Twiss, Webster, and Jenckyn, 
all of queen’s counsel; Holland by Profess- 
or Predius and state-counselor Bachine; 
France by Prof. Passy, Massé, of the Cour 
de Cassation, and Cauchy, member of the 
Institute; Germany by Prof. Bluntschli, of 
Heidelburg, whose name is a great authori- 


ty ; Italy by ex- Minister Mancini, professor | 


at Rome, and Prof. Pierantoni, of Naples; 
Belgium: by Rogier, Visscher, de Lavelaye, 
Count; Gobla, _Rolin-Jaequemyns, and sey- 
eral others; Spain, Switzerland, and South 
America had deputies; and the United States 
were heard through Mr. Field, Hon. Mr. 
Sanford, and Drs. J. B. Miles and. J. P. 
Thompson—nearly forty members in all. 

The city council of Brussels received the 
Conference with an address of welcome and 
a handsome banquet, and placed at its dis- 
posal a suite of rooms in the Hotel de Ville. 

Mr. Field was chosen. honorary president 
and Hon, A. Visschers, of Brussels, acting 
president. Ata later stage the Conference 
resolved itself into an Association for the 
Promotion of International Law and these 
gentlemen, with Messrs. Bluntschli,.Mon- 
tagu-Bernard, Giraud, and. Mancini, a8 vice- 
presidents, and Messrs. De Lavelaye, Miles, 
and Jenckyn as secretaries, were constituted 
the official bureau for the year. 

A committee was appointed to. secure 
essays and digests upon classified topics of 
international law, to be submitted to a meet- 
ing of the Association at Geneva, in August 
of next year. And avery earnest and unan- 
imous conviction was expressed. that, with 
patience, time, and wisdom, a Code could be 
prepared which should have the: authority. 
of public law for the peace of, the world. 

The Conference. labored assiduously for 
four days. The. attempt to define a princi- 
ple of arbitration threatened at.one.time to 
divide the body into two irreconcilable par- ; 
ties—the one. eager for an unqualified, asser: 
tion of.arbitration as.a- binding law, the 
other contending for a scientific statement, , 
with carefully guarded exceptions; the one 
fearful.of losing the principle in the,excep- 
tions, the other fearful, -of losing, all, influ. 
ence. for, the principle, by disregarding the, 


exceptions; The discussion of this point.by., 


such minds as Bernard, Bluptschli, Mancini, , 
Richard, . Passy, Jaequemyns,, Pierantoni,,, 


and others was,an exhibition of power, and. 


eloquence race witnessed. An 





suggestion from 
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‘cooled the ardor. of the discussion and 
brought both parties to agree to a commit. 
tee.of conciliation ; and eventually the Con- 
ference: adopted a minute drafted by Mon. 
tegu-Bernard and amended by Mancini and 
Richard, in the:following words: 

o“ The Conference declares that it regards 
arbitration as a means essentially just and 
reasonable; and even obligatory upon na. 
tions, of terminating those international dif- 
ferences which cannot be. settled by- nego. 
tiation. It abstains from affirming: that in 
all: cases, without exception, this mode of 
solution is practicable; but it believes that 
the exceptions are few, and it is firmly con- 
vinced that no difference ought to be treated 


‘as insoluble until after a clear statement of 


grievances, a reasonable delay, and the ex- 
haustion of all pacific methods of accom- 
modation.” 

Upon the basis of this declaration the As- 
sociation will consider at its next meeting 
the proper constitution ‘and authority of 
courts of arbitration. 

A deputation of the Institut de Droit In- 
ternational, founded at Ghent, on the 10th of 
September, was desirous that the Conference 
should merge itself in the Institute.. But 
the Institute is*a close corporation, limited 
to. fifty, and is formed for the purely sci- 
entific treatment of questions of law; 
whereas the Association embraces jurists, 
economists, philanthropists, and others, 
and, while. scientific in its processes, will 
aim to bring its results to bear upon public 
opinion and upon the practice of govern- 
ments... Moreover, the Association is ex- 
pansive in its membership. At last a basis 
was arranged upon which the two bodies 
will work in harmony. 

In the course of its sessions the Conference 
was entertained at an elegant soiree bya 
baroness of Brussels, who has won for. her- 
self the epithet. of the Florence Nightingale 
of the Franco-German War; and the session 
closed with a dinner by Mr. Field, at which 
each nation was complimented in turn, and 
saluted: its fellows with’ congratulations of 
peace and fraternity. The Conference was 
a gratifying success and gives large hope 
for the future of humanity.. . Aayprer. 

BEKLIN, PRUSSIA, 2th October, 1873. 
| 


Science. 


Tre color of the emerald has generally 
been ascribed to the presence of a small amount 
of oxyd of chrome, which it may be noted is 
the base of the green ink upon the face of our 
United States Treasury notes and fs found by 
analysis to exist in the emerald. Tnasmuch, 
however, as some carbonaceous matter is at 
the same time found in the emerald, it was sug- 
gested that this, and not the chrome, was. the 
source of the color. Greville Williams has 
recently studied the matter anew, and shown 
clearly that the color is due to. chrome, and is 
not destroyed by an intense heat prolonged for 
hours. By the heat of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe he found that the emerald and the beryl 
(which is but a paler colored’ emerald) may be 
fused, and on cooling becomes a sort of glass, 
which is much softer than the original stone 
and has a specific gravity of only 2.41, instead 
of 2.65, which it possessed before fusion, 
Rock. crystal, or quartz, as is well known, 
undergoes a similar change by fusion, and its 
specific gravity is reduced thereby from 2.65 
to 2.19. As might be expected, his attempts 





together in proper proportions the silica 
alumina and glucina which a found by 
analysis to make up these precious stones were 
unsuccessful; only a glass being thus formed, 
which, although colored grecn by an addition 
of chrome, was wanting alike in the hardness, 
density, and luster of these gems. We are 
thus furnished withan argument against the 
formation of emerald or the beryl, and conse- 
quently of the rocks containing them, by fire. 
The similar behaviour of quartz has often been 
insisted upon as an argument against the 
igneous origin of granite. It isto be noticed 
in‘this connection that one precious stone, the 
raby, seems capable of being directly formed 
by fusion; at least, it is found that when pure 
‘alnmina, the basis. of the ruby, is melted by the 
intense heat of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe it 
forms.on.cooling not a soft glass, but a hard 

crystalline mass, nearly, transparent and having 
‘a specific gravity of 3.43, near that of the true 
ruby, which is about 3.55. [t is remarkable 
‘that the réd color of the ruby is due toa smalj 
amdunt of oxyd of chrome, the same element 
which ‘gives its green hue to ‘the emerald. 
Chemists ste aware that this singular substance 
forms indifferently. green of red compounds, . 
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the American deputation 


‘and thet it is in many cases easy to convert the 


to produce the emerald or the beryl by fusing 
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combinations of sai from spn bel 18 green, ar 
etearersa. It should be said that the mode, in 
which rabies occur in Nature shows clearly 
that they cannot have been formed by fire; bat 
rather that they must, like the emerald, have 
crystallized from water or watéry solutions, at 


po very elevated temperature. The. same | 


thing fa, no doudt, true of quartz, — 


..Comet Y, 1873, was Aiscoveredt at Mar- 
eéitles, by Stephan, on April 3d. It was small 
and faint and not long visible. Tempel’s 
comet, discovered. July $d, and to be designated 
as Il, 1873, has also passed beyond observation. 
Its orbit, as calculated by Haid, has a period of 
alittle more than six years; according to the 
computation of Brubns, some six months less. 
It comes very near ‘the orbits of both Mars and 
Jupiter. Borelly’s comet (III, 1873) was dis- 
‘covered Aug. 20th, in Gemini, moving rapidly 
toward the south. It is now visible only In the 
early morning, if at all. It, was examined soon 
after its discovery by Wolf and Rayet, who,,in 
the Comptes Rendus of Aug. 25th, describes it as 
circular; without a tail, and having a tolerably 
brilliant nucleus. It showed s continuous 
spectrum extending from the yellow’ ‘to ‘the 
violet, due in part to reflected sunlight. In ad- 
@ition, its spectrum was marked by fwo lumin- 
ous bands—one;\in the green and one,in the 
blue. The green: band .waa intense, sharply 

pounded-on the less refrangible edge, but. dif- 
fose toward the violet. The blue band, whose 
“ptightoess was about half that of the other, 
was shaded in the same manner—sharp at the 
lower edge and diffuse toward the other. The 
continnous spectrum was unusnally brilliant 
for a comet, ang much more narrow than usual, 
suggesting the idea of a solid nucleus. The 
position of the lines not being accurately 
stated, it is impossible to say whether this spec- 
trum is the same with that of Brorsen’s comet 
(1868), thé only one which thus far has given a 
two-band spectrum. It is evidently not the 
same with the three-band spectrum ordinarily 
exhibited. Comet IV, 1878, was discovered, by 
Henry, at Paris, on Aug. 238d. It, was much 
brighter than the other and for # time barely 
visible, ‘to the naked eye just. before, sunrise. 
On the 26th and 27th it was about 6 min. in 
diameter, circular, condensed at the center, but 
owithout a tail. On the 30th its diameter was 
about 8 min., and it bad thrown out'as a tail a 
slender stream of light, a little less than half a 
degree long, in # direction nearly opposite to 
the sun. Its nucleus was as bright as a star of 
the. sixth magnitude. Its spectrum was the 
game as that of Encke’s comet and comets 
generally—viz., three bright. bands, each well 
defined on the less refrangible edge and diffuse 
toward the ether—one in the greenish yellow, 
one nearly coincident with the so-called ‘bd’ 
line of magnesium in the green, and the other 
in the violet. The comet showed also a very 
faint continuous spectrum. 


....At the recent meeting of, the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, Prof. 
-Clerk Maxwell, one of the most profound atid 
able of modern savens, gave an important and 
interesting lecturé upon “‘atoms and mole- 
cnles.”” Jn his conclusion he remarks: 
“Each molecyle throughout. the universe 
bears impressed on it the stamp of a metric 
system as distinctly as does the meter of the 
Archives at Paria or the double royal eubit of 


the Temple of Karnak. No theory f evolution 
can be formed to ateount for the “similarity of 


smolécules, for evolution necessarily impliés con- | 


tinuous cbange, and the molecule is incapable 
of growth or decay, of generation or destrne- 
“tion. The exact equality of each mole- 
eule to every other of the same kind gives it, 


“as Sir John Herschel bas well said, the essential | 


character of a manufactured article, and pre- 
‘eludes the idea of its being eternal and: self-ex- 
istent. Thus we have been led along a strictly 
_ scientific path verynear to the point at which 
science must stop; for, in tracing back the his- 
tory of matter, Science is arrested when she 
assures herself, on the one hand, that, the mole- 
cule has been made, and on the other, that it bas 
not: been made by ~~ of ihe processes |whieh 
we call natural.” ae 
Assuming as established the dynamical theory 
of pas—i.e., that a gas consists of minute mole- 
‘cules flying about in the containing space like a 
swarm of bees, except that they continually 
¢eolHide with each other and bombard the walls 
of the enclosing vessel, ‘he gives the following 
cntions nnmerical data. Average velocity at 
the temperature of melting ice of hydrogen 
molecules 1,859 metres per second, of oxygen 
“465, carbonic oxyd 497, carbonic acid 896, and 
,these quantities he regards, as accurately deter- 
mined. The following he considers fair ap- 
proximations. ‘Mean distance traveled between 
successive collisions of the molecules: hydrogen 
965 tenth-metres, oxygen 560, ¢arbonic oxyd 
482) carbonic acid 379. ‘(The tenth-metré'is that 
fraction of a metre obtained by ‘dividing i it by 1, 
swith’ ten ciphers: anhéxed—abont 1-250,0 
"of Rn inch.) ° Collisions in & second enigonny 
Ap four gases” Tespectively, 17,750; 4 
489, 9,720. “Asa probable estimate ; of the i 
dmeiere of their molecules, he gives (tenth-me- 
tres) 5.8, 7.6, 8:8; 9°8* Bit? William Thompson. 
name four yeets ago came toy a nearly similer 
®eonclasiowas to - the:size -of water. molecules, | 
@upressing it cubstétitiaily thast If an ordi-, 
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nary ¢ with its 
eomponent 5 to the size of the-earth, 
it would be coarser grained than a heap of 


small bird-shot and finer than of cric et 
a pile ik 


-+-The “ Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Natur. und 
Vilher-kunde Ostasiens” is a society reeently 
started by the German scientific and profes- 
sional gentlemen in Toket, the capital of Japan, 
whose title explains itself. ‘The second journal 
of transactions has just been issued. Among 
other things, we have the description of a 
Japanese globe, with photographic. illnstra- 
tions. This mést unique piece of Japanese art 
and embodiment of. their astronomical -knowl- 
edge is very remarkable;'and we hope to farnish 
our readers with'an account of it in a future 
number. A description of the processes of 
paper-making in Japan was given; and the first 
part of an essay upon Kakke, disease very 
prevalent in Japan, but the pathology of 
which,Bas been very obscure to. foreign physi, 
clans, who are utterly baffled by it, was read by 
the. Prussian surgeon, Dr, Hoffman. At the 
meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan,'held in 
Yokohama, October 8th, a paper on ‘‘ The Jap- 
anese Language and its Pdssible Improve- 
ment,” by Rev. J. Edkins, of Pekin, was read. 
During the past sammer the. American profess- 
ors engaged in the exploration of Yego have 
been engaged in field work, and have made 
valuable discoveries of coal:and other minerals. 
Professor T, Antisell, an American, has also 
been on a mine-inspecting tour in Satsuma, and 
reports the presence of very good metallic 
veins, which will, however, need machinery for 
their development. 


...-A trial has recently been made at Vienna 
of. anew patent straw-burning. steam engine, 
the results of which were so interesting and 
successful as to deserve record. Theengine, of 
ten-horse power, was kept running for 46 min- 
utes with its fall efficiency by 355 pounds of 
mixed wheat and rye straw. Four pounds of 
straw were found +o be equivalent to a little 
more than one pound of good coal. A thresh- 
ing machine driven by the engine threshed 100 
sheaves of wheat with the consumption of nine 
sheaves of the straw in the fire-box. 80 that 
the power required to thresh a wheat crop can 
be obtained without, the expensive haulage of 
coal or wood, by the mere combustion of less 
than ten. per cent. of the straw made by the 
operation. How important an invention this is 
likely to prove, to our Western farmers, many 
of whom are ata great distance from coal or 
wood, may easily be imagined. 


--»»The recent. meeting of the, National 
Academy ef Sciences in this city was well at- 
tended and very interesting. Papers were pre- 
sented by Messrs. Gill, Henry, Hilyard, Lane, 
Mayer, Morton, Newberry, Packard, Peirce, 
and Young, some of them of considerable im- 
‘portance. The deaths of Messrs. Sullivant, 
Clarke, and Saxton were announced as haying 
taken place since the last meeting, in April. 
Messrs. E. C.. Pickering, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Count L. F. Pourtales, 


of the United States Coast. Survey, F. V. Hay- ; 


den, of Washington, T. Sterry Hunt, of the 
Magsachusetts Institute of Technology, and W. 
Sellers, Esq., of Fupeeeleh were elected as 
new members. 





Plissions, 

Tun Christian Statesman publishes a letter 
from Latakia, Syria, written by the Rev. Henry 
Easgon, who reports that converts connected 
with the mission of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in that vicinity continue to suffer per- 
seeution at the hands of the governor. Early 
in September soldiers were landed at Jeblee, by 
order of the governor of Latakia, and a de- 
tachment was sent to Bahamra, where three of 
the young men employed as teachers by 
the mission were arrested, put in irons, and 
placed under guard. The governor questioned 





‘them as to their doctrines and belief, but with 


an unsatisfactory result. The dayafter a letter 
was sent by the consular agent to the governor 
demanding a reason for the arrest, as these men 
were in the employ of the American mission. 
The reply was that they had’been ‘errested for 
reasons known to the government, and that a 
message bad been sent to Tripoli for further 
instructions, The nerf day the boys were sent 
to the Jeblee prison, from which place they 
forwarded to.Mr. Beattie a letter, from which 
we give the following extracts : ? 


“Everything that has come upon us. wee J 
litle: and we are ex expenting, | the strength 
the Saviour, to enduré greater: ——— asa 
death, for the sake of his, beloved name, beeause 
“sO ft is our duty. He endured death for us ; how 
can we feeble Pacey repay him? “Therefore, 
neither tribulation, mor distress, nor sya 


tion, nor Seong "epee p naked Bor peril. 
~“@word aré ablé to 
oer de mdience is 2 ok on or wre mh oe we 
“ance. 
f bees ca aa Yoser.”. 


After fer appiving ie the consnley authorities for ! 


Mr. Sie baisen wend 0 Deals ens allftaaidiaags 





the young wién; and then proceeded to Baham- 
rato carry comfort to their families. ~ From 
Jeblee the. youths weresent to Tripoli, as con- 
scripts for the army. Four men were detailed by 
the governor, who took the prisoners, beat them 
shamefully, and tied their hands behind them, 
preparatory to the start for Tripoli. A friend 
offered to procure mules for the prisoners ; but 
Was answered that the governor did not wish 
them to ride. Mr. Beattieand Dr. Martin went 
themselves to Tripoli and Beirut, that they 
might have epersonalinterview with the dif- 
ferent consuls in regard to the matter; and Mr. 
Beattie reports that /he, madé the journey from 
Tripoli to Beirut on the same steamer with 
the teachers, who were expecting to be sent to 
Damascus, the headquarters of the district. 
Mr. Easson says that, judging from his ex- 
perience, outside ot Constantinople religious 
liberty in the Turkish Empire is only granted 
when pressure from outside nations extorts it 
from the rulers, That these arrests were made 
solely on account of the religious faith of the 
young men, he argues: 

“Because when they came into the governor’s 
presence he asked them: ‘Are you Christians 
or Moslems? They siawordl: * We are Chris- 
tians.’ ‘He then threatened them and ordered 
them to.renounce the Christian faith ; and when 
the boys would not yield. he treated them as 
bears above. Hearing of a young man who 

had been in our school, he sent for him, and 
put the same question to him. This man had 
neyer acce the religion of Christ, and an- 
swered: ‘lama Moslem.’ The governor sent 
him to his home. He then demanded the ap- 
pearance of all the male members of our mis- 
sion at Bahamra, who had formerly been. at 
Fellahin; but by this time they were all safe in 


the mission ground at Latakia, where they still 
remain. 





«Rey, T. C. Trowbridge, at present identi- 
fied with the interests of the Central Turkey 
College to be established at Aintab, but form- 
erly of Marash, attributes much of the wonder- 
ful success of the American missionaries in 
that city to the earnest prayerfulness of the 
native converts. As many as 300 are often 
present at the early morning prayer-meetings, 
whicb continue for an honr, closing at sunrise, 
when the day’s labor of the poor must begin. 
After the meeting has been opened by the 
leader, who reads for the purpose a short por- 
tion of the Scripture and spends a few mo- 
ments in exhortation or in the reading of a 
hymn, in all occupying vot more than ten 
minutes, the brethren of the church follow 
one another in prayer, often showing 
ignorance and using expressions which, 
falling on uncultured ears, may tend to 
provoke a smile, but always earnest, short, 
and to the point. Each one usually prefaces 
his petition with a statement of what he means 
to pray for. One brother tells ina few words 
of a family suffering persecution in a neighbor- 
ing village because of their faith, and_ offers 
prayer for their delivérance; or another says : 
“There isa woman whose husband, living in 
such a street, has driven her from his house 
because she attends our church. [I will pray 
for her.”? Mr. Trowbridge, who has been in 
the habit of improving a morning hour in at- 
tendance upon these serviees, says that he 
once had the curiosity to. count the members 
who engaged in prayerin one morning, and he 
heard 14 prayers offered during the hour’s serv- 
ice. At the mothers’ monthly méeting, held 
under the direction of Mrs. Trowbridge, about 
100 mothers bave been frequéntly in attend- 
ance, At the same time, in other parts of the 
city, three similar meetings are in progress, 
though not so fully attended as the one at Mrs. 
Trowbridge’s house. If some of our city 
churches which have long since forgotten 
‘what a genuine prayer-meeting is like could 
take a few lessons from the Marash Christiens, 
in childlike trust and prayerful zeal, gratitude 
to their instructors would soon make the Cen- 
tral Turkey College to be no longer a delight- 
ful possibility, but a blessed fact. 


.... The income of the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society last year is reported as about $190, - 
000; but, taking into consideration the amounts 
raised by mission churches, the total wonld not 
be less than ’ $300,000. The missions of the 


| Society on which this: sum was expended are 


found in India, Ceylon, China, Africa, the Ba- 
hamas, Trinidad, Jamaica, Hayti, Norway, 
Brittany, and Rome; and between 600and 700 
‘persons have been employed in them—250 
native’pastors and 276 native agents, besides 
teachers. Native pastors have ‘been gradually 
introduced when safficient’ progress has been 
made to warrant the change; and the Euro- 


| pean agents’ have” been removed to do 


pioneer’ work.. Many ofthe more than 
100  chtrehes in’ Jathatea “have native 
‘pastors, who have been well'trained in the col- 
lege ‘at’ Calabar, ‘an © Institution © whieh has 
been in existence abont 30 “yerrs, and recently 
‘ids been pronounced by the governors ta°be 
‘the most flourishing and influential sehoot apon 
he island: This college has generally 9°or- 10 
students in training for the ministry and 15 or 
%6 preparing to teach.'. The- literature of 
Bengal te “epecially indebted’ to’ the mission 
press of this Society, and the firat paper in 
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Singapore was isstied* under its auspices) In 
Calcutta the press tnstittted by the Mission has 
brought to~ the Soctety™ about $500,000, A 
special discouragement connected. with the 
Society’s work in India was adverted to by Rev. 
c. B. Lewis, late of Caleutta,in-an snnual 
missionary meeting recently held in Leicester, 
England, The cause of failure, as regards the 
numberof conversions, Mr. Lewis attributes: 
tothe strong conviction among the, nafives 
that there isno moral responsibility, and that 
evil as well as good: is. the work, of God—in 
other words, that God is the author of sin. 
This universal belief, he asserts, has a very 
strong hold on the minds of the natives and 
is a strong obstacle in the way of the spreading 
of the Christian truth. 


.-Tbe last American mail steamer arriving 
in Japan brought two English missionaries, who 
represent the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” The number of 
churches and societies thus far represented 
are: 

1. The Greek Church, by a véry few Russian 
missionaries, 

2. The Roman’ Catholic Church (Jesuits), 
represented by French priests and nuns, who 
are probably equalin number to all the Pro- 
testant missionaries, both male and female. 

8. The English Establishment, by two mis- 


_sjonaries, 


4. The Reformed Church of America, by fivé 
married male missionaries and two ladies. 

5. The American Presbyterian Church, by 
five male and two female missionaries. 

6. The American Board (Congregational), by 
five male and two female missionaries, 

7 The American Episcopal Church, by one 
veteran and five new unmarried missionaries. 

8. The Wesleyan Methodists, by.two married 
Canadian missionaries. ° 

9. The American Baptist Church, by three 
married missionaries. 

10. The Woman’s Union Mission of America, 
by five lady missionaries. 

1l.:-The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, by five married missionaries. 

12. The Socicty for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by two missionaries, 


Ghe Suntay-schoot, 





d LESSON FOR NOV. 23D. 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE—Marr., xxvz, 


Avone the many lessons ovt of the dark 
hoor of our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane, there 
comes & thought of the value set by him on hu- 
man sympathy. When he “began to be sor- 
rowful and véry heavy”’ he turned in the weak- 
ness of the flesh to his more intimate disciples, 
whom he bad called apart from’ their fellows, 
and said to them: ‘‘My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death. Tarry ye here and 
watch with me.” And when, after bis first ery 
to God for relief in his sorrow, he turned again 
to his chosen onés,:and found them asleep, his 
words: of: tenders:reproach were to Peter: 
‘““What, could ye: not watch with me one 
hour?” Our Lord has never forgotten that 
hour and its longings; A sense of the value of 
sympathy in sorrow is fresh in his mind, in con- 
sequence, to-day. He knows just how the soul, 
sorrowful unto death, cries out for help and 
craves the ministry of Jove; and he ia ready to 
meet its every longing. Human sympathy 
failed Jesus in bis hour of trial. His sympathy 
never fails one of his needy ones, When a 
troubled soul calls to him, “ Tarry ye here and 
watch with me,” his answer comes, unfailingly: 
“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end 
ofthe world.” And no soul can éyerask bim, 
reproachfally: “‘ What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour?” To. évery disciple of Jesus 
there comes a time when the heavy heart cries 
out to God: “*O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” ‘Well is it if the spirit 
of submission adds, with Jesus: “ Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thon wilt.” - The dittercup 
may be offered when @ child is ealled to part 
with father or mother at the grave, It may 
come when the parent gives up the child, a 
brother yields a sister, or a husband’a wife, 
Possibly its shape is that of sore temptation 
or bitter disappointment.. A trusted friend 
may have proved @ betrayer, A loved one may 
be destroying bimself..”One’s own good name 
may, be nnjustly, assailed or imperiled. All 
the treasured possessions of a life-time may be 
swept away in an honr,.so0 that poverty seems 
inevitable to one. who has been in. affluence. 
Sickness and pain. may weaken and rack the 

body. Whenever is the hour .of trial and 
whatever is the cause of sorrow, He whose 
earthly friends failed. him in Gethsemane is 

near to the disciple who needs and asks bis 
sympathy, and he°fs ever watchful, feady to 
speak 'péaceto the burdened soul: “He that 
keepeth*thée -will “nét slumber.” © “Having 
loved his-Own that were in the world, he loves 
them untd theend.”” “And to enact of iis sore- 
tried and” trusting followers’ Jesus says, com- 











fortingly: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee; 
formy strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
RB 


.. The speech-making visitors who go from 
one Sunday-school to another to “ make a few 
remarks” or to tell'an old story or a new one 
are getting it all around in these days of 
progress. The last hit at them is from The 
Five, of London—a bive which furnishes stings 
as well as honey on an occasion: 

‘The self-elected visitor, who is either too 
idle, too incompetent, or too conceited to take 
a class and settle down as a teacher, is an un- 
mitigated bore. He enters your room with a 
smirk of self-satisfaction, and often with an 
assumption of modesty that is ridiculous for its 
transparency. It is evident to all that he has 
come to give the address. He wishes toair his 
gifts and has selected your young people for 
an audience.’’ 

The danger from such a visitor is but slight 
when su faithful a picture of him is in the 
hands of the Sunday-school police, 


..»eThe increased frequency of New En- 
gland calls on Dr. Vincent for aidin institute 
and normal work is indicative both of the 
growing demand there for higher Sunday-echool 
culture and of the appreciation of his peculiar 
fitness as a public instructor in this department 
of education. Since his good work at the last 
Massachusetts convention, he has attended a 
series of meetings, from Portland, Me., to 
Springfield, Mass. Of his service at a Method- 
ist convention in the latter city The Springfield 
Republican says: “It is impossible to give any 
idea of the vivid wealth of Dr. Vincent’s ad- 
dress on attention,’’ and adds that he illus- 
trated “‘ ways of gaining and holding the atten- 
tion of Sunday scholars in a way that made 
one regret that every teacher in the city 
churches could not have heard him.” Itis a 

ain to the Sunday-school cause to have such 
workers do such work. 


..A teacher’s principal work inthe Sunday- 
school is teaching. [tis not preaching to bis 
scholars nor is it hearing recitations. On the 
ene hand, a teacher errs if he does not en- 
deavor to instruct his scholars in Bible truth 
through the lesson of the day. On the other 
hand, he errs in thinking that his usefulness 
depends wholly on the home stady of the lesson 
by bis scholars. That lesson has truth in it 
better suited to his scholars’ needs than the 
substance of his best preaching. Even if they 
come to the Sunday-school having never looked 
at the lesson, if he knows what isin it, he can 
teach. them its choicest truths through the 
skillful use of questions and answers. Not his 
power of speech-making, nor yet the aymmetry 
of the lesson-paper plan, gives him chief ad- 
vantage for his work as@ teacher. It is what 
he knows of the lesson ; what he can teach of 
it, that is most likely to benefit the scholars of 
his class. 


..The pastor who announces the bour and 
place of the Sunday-school session from his 
pulpit each Lord’s Day morning (unless, in- 
deed, the Sunday-school session precedes the 
session for worship and preaching) does good 
service for his school ; and if he invites attend- 
ance at the school he does still better. The 
pastor whose Sunday-school meets at noon or 
later, who notices all the other religious serv- 
ices of the week, and says nothing of his school, 
suggests by his course the low estimate in 
which he holds the Sunday-school. 


... In new settlements of the West, where the 
Sunday-school is as yet the only religious organ- 
ization, it often reaches all classes of people, as 
it fails to where it is one of many centers of in- 
fluence for good. A missionary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union in Nebraska tells of 
a school started by him last summer in a neigh- 
borhood so thoroughly enlisted in its bebalf 
that every person in the settlement has been at 
the school every Sunday since, save on one oc- 
casion, when three of them were twenty-five 
miles away. 


-.It' has been true of too many Sunday- 
school teachers, as was said by a speaker at the 
recent Springfield convention, that their effort 
is **to wear out the sanctified bour and tire out 
the unsanctified urchin by asking printed ques- 
tions without getting any answers.’’ For, as 
another speaker putit, “‘the weak mental ef- 
fort put forth’ in many a Sunday-school class 
‘*would not master the first rules of arsime- 
tic.” Itis just here that gain is needed and is 
naking among Sunday-school teachers. 


...The last report of the Kansas Sabbath- 
school Convention estimates the number of 
persons of that state who “ought to be availa- 
ble for Sabbath-school instruction” at 250,000; 
while less than 75,000 are connected with all the 
Sunday-schools of any name in the state, 
There is a field for the Sunday-schoo!l mission- 
ary in Kansas, according to this showing. 


-«-As indicative of the general interest 
‘shown in England in the ,day of universal 
prayer for Sunday-schools, a list is. given in the 
London Sunday-school Teacher for October of 
more than one hundred and fifty clergymen 
who had already announced sermous in their 


THE, IND BEEN DENT. 


churches or chapel ont spome cn. faniag, 
October 19th, 


+e. The day of universal prayer for Sunday- 
schools was observed in Richmond, Va., with 
appropriate services, both in separate churches 
and ata general union gathering of schools. 


.-Dr. Eggleston wisely reminds Sunday- 
school teachers that “‘the true measure of 
knowledge gained [by their scholars] is the 
measure of digested truth.” 


m ‘ 
Eslucation. 
nit 

At the recent mecting of the Social Science 
Congress, at Norwich, England, several im- 
portant papers before the department of educa- 
tion were presented and read by women. 
Among them was one by Miss Jex Blake, on 
the “‘ Medical Education of Women,” in which 
the writer showed with great force and clear- 
ness the absurdity and injustice of the restric- 
tions by which women in England are first pre- 
vented from entering the established medical 
schools, and then, if by any means they do 
acquire a competent medical education, are 
practically excluded from having their names 
entered on the national register of medical 
practitioners. As no public school of medicine 
at present admits women on the same terms as 
men, and as none of the examining boards have 
declared their readiness to examine them, 
women are practically prevented from comply- 
ing with the regulations of the Medical Act, 
and thus their names are excluded from the 
register. If women were admitted to the ord- 
inary medical schools, the examining boards 
could hardly refuse to examine them; if the 
boards would admit candidates from a new 
school formed expressly for women, such a 
school could be in working order in six 
months; or, if the Medical Act permitted the 
examination of women by a special board, and 
their subsequent registration as practitioners, 
the existing schools and boards might 
harmlessly maintain their attitude of exclusion. 
If women, on the whole, made worse doctors 
than men, they would fail {n competition with 
them. Artificial opposition to their admission to 
the profession was at once unjust and unneces- 
sary. If womenentered the medical profession, 
they ougbt, for their own sakes and for the good 
of the community, to do so on exactly equal 
terms with men, receiving the same education, 
passing the same examinations, and allowed the 
same recognition as all other practitioners, Let 
the government appoint an examining board 
commanding universal confidence ; let all can- 
didates desiring to enter the profession be ad- 
mitted to the same examination; let their 
papers be identified by numbers, ‘stead of 
names, so that this vexed question of sex 
might be absolutely excluded ; and then let all 
students able to pass the ordeal be admitted to 
registration, and the whole problem would be 
solved once and forever. When the goverf- 
ment took up this matter, itshould lay down no 
such bard-and-fast rule as was maintained by 
the present examining boards; but, a standard 
of knowledge being fixed by the leaders of the 
profession, and thoroughly competent exam- 
iners being appointed to see that it was at- 
tained, students might be left free to gather 
their knowledge as they chose, uniformity 
being required in the results alone. If the 
present system of lectures were the most valua- 
ble, the students following it would by their 
success demonstrate the fact ; if it were found 
to have been dictated by the ‘vested inter- 
ests’ of the teachers, rather than by the needs 
of the taught, it would naturally collapse 
when its artificial support was withdrawn.” 
Miss Blake added that she did not ask for any 
change in existing arrangements,if only women 
were allowed freely to profit by them. She did 
not demand that the conditions of study 
should be modified, if only they were 
not made the engine of an oppressive 
monopoly. She hoped, even in her lifetime, 
that the day would come when the axiom that 
** mind is of no sex”? would eease to be a dead 
letter ; when equal facilities of study would be 
afforded to all earnest students in connection 
with the national universities and all other in- 
stitutions supported by public money ; but at 
this moment she did not ask even so much as 
this. Others might decide whether it was. fair 
that women should be taxed in order to pro- 
vide educational advantages they were not 
allowed to share ; she only asked. that, if wo- 
men were excluded from all schools at present 
existing, they should, at least, be allowed by 
their own labor and at their.expense, with such 
help as might be voluntarily vouchsafed to 
them, to organize medical schools of their own, 
and that, on the completion of their studies, 
they should be admitted to the ordinary ox- 
aminations, and.thus be enabled to. place their 
names: on the national register of medical 
practitioners. This was all that was absolu 
necessary, and she leftit-to the justice of her 
countrymen to o whether 30 was ite much 
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- Blinisterial Register, - 


R SETTLEMENTS. 
AMES, A.8., Bapt., of Chane, at. Indt- 
anapplis, ‘Ind 


ANDERSON, Joux E., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Oct. 19th, Bowlder, Col. 


~~: C. W., Presb., ord., Alameda, 





BATES, J. ri marty of Rochester, N. Y., at 
Janesville, Wis., - 


— 1: 8 c, Unit., inst., Oct. 80th, Belmont, 

e. 

at. th W. R., Bapt., ord., Oct. 30th, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


BRASTOW, Lewis O., Cong., =. Nov. 4th, 
White-street ch., Burlingto 

CALHODN, J., U. P., ord. po tg Nov. 11th, 
at Indianola, Ta, 

CAMERON, D. W., Cong., stated supply, 2d 
ch., Crown Point, N.Y, a? ss 
CROs WELLINGTON R., Con 

r, inst., Oct. 28th, at Orono, Me. . 
DAVIDSON, CHARLES, Cong., ord. as Mm evan- 
gelist, Oct. 21st, Abbott, Me. 
ne Baal J., Bapt., of Fulton, Ind., at Jud- 


DORSEY, J. rt Epis., of Ponka Mission, at 
Oakland and- Deer Park, Md. 

DOWNEY, T. C., Bapt., of Louisville, Ky., at 
Nowenqua, Til. 

oT E., Bapt,, of Shelby, at Webster, 


ELLIOTT, Gzo., Presb., inst., Warrior Run, 
McEwensville, and Wa’ atsontown, Penn. 

FASTERN, D. C., Bapt., ord., Brewster, Mass. 

FAY, Henry C., Cong., of Bridgewater, at 
Townsend Center, Mass. 

FENN, Stepgen, Cong., of Watertown, stated. 
supply, Wapping, Conn. 

GILLETTE, C. B., Presb., of Victor, N. Y., 
ord. and inst., bet: 22d, at Emporium, Pa.’ 

es H. C., Luth., inst., Fremont, 

enn. 
TAREAD, ¥F. HL, Bapt., ord., Oct. 22d, Erie, 


wines: H. R., Cong.. ord. a8 an evangelist, 
Oct. 28th, Goshen, Conn. 


HoRsce J. W. te of Franklin, Mass., at 
Providence, 

HUCKLEBERRY, .: M., Bapt., of Adams, at 
Greensburg, Ind. 

KNIGHT, J. V., Bapt., of Frankfort, Ill, at 
Russellville, “Ynd. 

ako J. H. M., D.D., inst., Oct. 30th, Bristol, 

enn. 

LATHROP, J. W., Bapt., of N. Oxford, at 
Raynham, Mass. 

LEPLEY, C., Luth., of Hagerstown, Md., at 
Hempstead, Md. 

—— P. B., Epis., assistant rector Christ 

t. Paul, "Minn. 

Coen. Joun, Bapt., of Williamsport,. Pa, 
German Mission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LIVERMORE, os she Bapt., of Chanton, Ia.,; at 
Seeman 

MARSH, Bagt of eran Quebec, 
Sony Ost. Mau ewport, Vt. 

MERR C. H., Cong., of Mankato, Minn., 
a ct. 30th, West Brattleboro’, Vi. 


MERRIMAN, T. M., Bapt., inst., Oct. 21st, 
Fiskdale,” Mass. 


MILLER, D. Henry, D.D., Bapt., inst., Oct. 
25th, Plymouth ch., ‘New York, N. Y. 


—— an : Bapt., inst., Oct.’ 16th, Cam- 


MoCORIAG is., of Cresco, la., at 
rist ch., Tuizebothtown, By 


NELSON, THEODORE, Bapt., East Saginaw, 


wy Caki 0. a Bapt., ord., Oct. 30th, 
Roaring Brook, Pa. 


POTTER, Danret C., Bapt., arg inst., Oct. 
830th, Sixth-st. ch, New York k, N. Y. 


REED, ALBERT C. , Cong. ., inst.,Oct. 30th, Flush- 
ing, | i 


REES,; Wi111am, Bapt., at Covert, N. Y. 


SANDERS, W.L., Bapt., of Monroe, Wis., at 
Faribault, Minn. 


MANDUAET, F. M., Bapt., ord., Oct, 23d, Peso- 
aaa te min 3. H., Ref. (Ger.) of Sharon, Pa., at 


iatre, “alt L., Univ., of South Carver, at 
1st ch., Piymouth, h, Mass. 

STECKEL, L. D. Ret (Ger.), of Landisburg, 
at Dale City, C 


— W. > abe Presb., inst., Wyoming, 
Penn. 


TCH Pe D. 8., Bapt., ord., Oct. 26th, Summit 
THOMPSON, 5. E., Presb., of the ,Univ. of 


Penn., ord.,. ct. 284, Philadelphia, Penn. 
TODD, Hues W _ rea of Lake City, Minn., 
at Ironton, M 


VRADENBURGH, ‘Juvsox, ates of Roches- 
“ pee Sem., ord., Oct, 15th, Big Rap- 


WEBB, J. W., Meth., Evansville, Ind. 


WEBSTER, J. T., Epis, inst., Oct. 19th, at 
Hudson, Mich. 


WILLIANS, E. F., Cong., of Tabernacle ch., 
Chicago, at Forty-seventhi- st. ch., Chicago, 


WILKINS, G. A, Bapt., ord., Oct. 21st, Ita’ 
Hollow, N.Y. * shri 


WITHROW, J.L., D.D., inst., Oct. ; 
anapolis, Ind.” oe 


CaLys. 
BISHOF, } B.D Fee Kole. £ St. Stepben’s, Ridge- 


Saiseral Buse A.B Pie of very Mich., to 
Lawrence, Mass. 

CaMPssLt. 4 8. 6., re +r Seng Ind. 

CaMPBE Jawes B.. Ref. (Duté 
je ade Pe. to ‘Lebanon, 3. 3, . 


-» of — Glou- | 





[November 3, 1878, 


CATCHPOLE. L. G., Bapt., 1 gf Richmond, m,,. 


aterloo and Marshall 
Pee 33 J., Rina of Jefferson, to Mor. 


ar! ti send = Presb. of Princeton 
Theo. Sem., to Fork River, N. J. Accepts. 


FILMER, T. T., ti. F 
R, Bapt., South Farmingham, 


FOOTE, Lewis R., Presb., of Bethlehem 
Chapel, New York, to Turoo 
: Ne ry k, p-ave. ch., 


i. H. Cc, Bapt., Walworth, Wis. Ac 
cepts. 

JACKSON, A. C., Presb., 4th ch., Dayton, 0. 

JOHNSON, Atrrev C., Presb., Chatham, N. J. 


eT sake Presb., f Guilf 
Sepeee ° ord, to Villisca, 


KONTZ, W. P., Presb., Covington, Ind. Ac 
cepts. 


a 8. 8., Luth., of Driftwood, to Lairds. 


OSGOOD, R. D., Cong., of Kennebunk 
Limington, Me. y ome epts PRs fe 

PARSONS, B. B., Presb., Trinit ch., 
delphia, Pa. "Accepts. . wae 

rpg H. G., Presb., Savannah, Mo. Ac- 
cepts. 

PRATT, Groner H., Cong., of Harvard, Mass,, 

to Hampton Falls and Seabrook, N. H. 
RORSERA R. D., Beate, « of New Hampton, N. 
to Blandford, 

rhe, yay ie Psat pr Beato Ind., to 1s 
ch., Saginaw City, Mich. * ¥ 

SHRIMPTON, C.J., by t. of Ithaca, to Fay- 
etteville, N.Y. “Accepts eatin 

STARK, James W. aes of Bloomfield, 
—— ih. seeders 

STRONG, C., Cong., Randolph, N. ¥. ac 
cepts. 


TILLEY, Witt1am, Bapt., Indianola; Ia, Ac- 
cepts. 


TOWLE, C. A., Cong., of Sandwich, to South 


Chicago, Th. Accepts. 

WEED, 8. H., U. P., Pleasant Unity, I. Ae- 
cepts. 

WIRT, Davin, Cong., of Bosniegten; Wis., to 
West Rosendale and Metomen, Wis. 


WILKIN, A., Bapt., of Canandaigua, to Clyde, 
N Acce pts. 
REMOVALS, 


BAKER, Jonn W. H., Cong., Brewer, Me. 
BATCHELDER, J. 8., Cong., Webster, Mass. 
BRANCH, Evan, Cong. .» Standish, Mich. 
BRAND, James H., Cong., Danvers, Mass. 


CLARK, J. B., + Cone, Pittsfield, Vt., resigns, 


Leaves April 


EISENHAUER, J. J., Epis., missionary, Cleve- 
land, O 


GEARY, E. R., D.D., Presb., Albany, Or. 
HAIGH, W. M., Bapt., Mendota, Ill. 
BALE, rene R., Epis., St. Johu’s, Auburn, 


b= ey Benzamin T., Epis., Trinity ch., Ware, 


Seareiawnt James E., Epis., Meade Memo- 


rial ch., Manchester, Va. 
HARPER, Noan, Bapt., Bunker Hill, Ind. 
HUBBELL, Srepuen, Cong., Long Ridge, Ct. 
—" Grorcs A., Cong., Leavenworth, 


ey O. M., Presb., Denton, N. Y. I 
ealth 


JAQUES, Pe am L., Epis., Christ ch., Middle- 
town, N. J. 


— Samver, D.D., Presb., Mt. Holly, 


sinay” Wriu1am M., Cong., Old South ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PECKIS, W. L., Epis., assistant Christ ch., 
Waterto wn, Conn., resigns. Leaves April 


PORTMAN, J. G., Bapt., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

POMEROY, Epwap N., Cong., of Bergen, 
N. Y.5 to West Springfield, ‘— om 

SCHULTZ, James A., "og (Ger.), St. John’s 
Mission, Re 

pao a B. A, Cong., * ch., East Hampton, 


TAYLOR, J. P., Epis., St. Paul’s, Brunswick, 
TORRENCE, G. W., U. P., Andrew and Bethel, 
hile a far M. M., Bapt., New Auburn, 


WAARTON, B., Bapt., Byron, Minn. 

WILBUR, W. N., Bapt., Saxton’s River, Vt. 

WILLIAMS, Mosazy H., Cong., Plymouth ch., 
Portland, Me, 


DEATHS. 
bso t Natuan D., Bapt., Easton,Conn., 


sariney, Joun, D.D., Epis., of Bolton, 
Eng., at St. Luke’s — New York, N. 
Y., Oct, 29th, aged 

BUEL, FREDERICK, tong East Oakland, Cal., 
Oct. 27th. 

CAROLAN, P. J., R.C., San Antonio, Texas. 

EARLY, Joun, D.D., Bish., Meth., Lynchburg, 
Va.,” Nov. 5th, aged d 88, 

{oo G, W., Metb., Lexington, Is., Oct. 

th. 
pee go Presb., Matawan, N. J., 
20th, aged 47 


ae oe Bapt., Greenville, Ala. 

MoLEAN, Cuartrs B., Cong., Wethersfield, 
Conn., Oct. 20th. 

POTTER, A., Bapt., Iowa Center, Ia., Oct. 22d. 

SCAMETTAN, Hzracax Hzrmax, D.D., of Hanover, st 
London, Eng., aged 51. 

WELLS, Mos Mrxoy M., Epis., Sing Sing, N. 
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a ‘maw in Kentucky, all alive and well, 
recently saw a statement of his own death in 
anewspaper. Hedid notso much resent the 
general statement as the inaccuracy of the de- 
tails, and so he wrote to the editor: “Sir, I 
notice a few errors in the obituary of myself 
which appearedin your paper of Wednesday 
last. I was born in Greenup County, not 
Caldwell, and my retirement from business in 
1860' was not owing to ill health, but to a little 
trouble I had in connection to a horse, The 
causeof my death was not smallpox. Please make 
corrections, for which I enclose fifty cents.”’ 


w«»eThe Portland Transcript says that the 
railroad men of Maine have kept their temper 
pretty well in the midst of camp-meeting 
crowds, The one conductor who swore at the 
pious throng that jostled him reminds our 
Eastern namesake of the sexton of one of the 
Portland churches, who was overworked by the 
extra evening meetings of a revival season. He 
overheard him swearing to himself ‘‘that he’d 
be blessed if he would keep his place another 
year ‘at his present. salary and run the risk of 
a revival |” 

.--.'' What is it, Katie?’ asked the teacher, 
as she noticed the tiny uplifted hand. 

Katie sat with slate and pencil before her, 
evidently very much perplexed. ; 

** Wall you please tell me how to spell tun- 
kan ?” ; 

“What is the word ?” 

** Tunkan. I don’t know how to spell it.” 

‘Tell me what you wish to write,’’ said the 
teacher, puzzled in her turn. 

‘| want to write: ‘I love my teacher more 
than tunkan [tongue can] tell.’” 


..A man whose dram had been too much 
for him, in saddling his horse, got the saddle 
wrong end foremost. Just as he was about to 
mount, a neighbor came up and called his atten- 
tion to the mistake. The horseman gazed for 
a moment at the intruder, as if in deep thought, 
and then said: “You let that saddle alone 
How do you know which way I am going?’ 


«eeeA gentleman traveling homeward from 
Atlanta once met an old negro on whose hat 
was encircled the crape of grief. The gentleman 
said: ‘You have lost some friend I see?” 
** Yes, massa.” ‘* Was it a near or distant rel- 
ative?’ ‘* Well, pretty distant, massa—’bout 
twenty miles !”’ 


...From Leavenworth comes the terrible 
story that a man living there tried to founder 
his mother-in-law the other night by dancing a 
polka with her until she got thoroughly 
warmed up, and then giving her all the iced 
lemonade she could drink. 


..-A young gentleman of Kansas City sent 
seventy-five cents to New York recently for a 
method of writing without pen or ink. He re- 
ceived the following inscription, in large type, 
ona card: ‘‘ Write with a pencil.” 


»..-An Indiana woman, whose suit for 
divorce had lingered along until she was com- 
pletely out of patience, burst into her lawyer's 
office, her face radiant with joy, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Squire, the old man’s dead.” 


-...Lhe University Press, at Madison, Wis., in 
publishing the course of study at the State 
University, put ‘‘ Comic Lectures ” in the first 
term of the sophomore year, where the pro- 
fessor had written ‘* Conic Sections.” 


...A Connecticut thief, who stole a farmer’, 
watermelons, sent the seeds back in a letter, 
Tequesting him to plant them for the next year. 


. «eeeOf the earth, earthy. It is probable that 
many of the candidates who have been round 
for some time past were flattened at the polls. 


...The creditors of an absconding Yankee 
found, on opening bis safe, that the only thing 
he had laid up for a rainy day was an umbrella. 


..‘* Maria, have you given the goldfish any 
fresh water?” ‘‘No, sir; what’s the use? 
They haven’t drunk up what’sio there yet.”’ 


.. An Irishman being asked in court for his 
certificate of marriage, showed a big scar on 
his head about the size of a small shovel. 


-+--The railroad train that is run into by 
another is telescoped ; the man who is run into 
by a Texas ox is steeroscoped. 


-»-Itbas now become a question as to 
whether'a phrenologist can tell what “a barrel 
contains by examining its head. 


--A young man who keeps a collection of 
locks of hair of his lady friends calls them his 
“hair-breadth ’scapes.” 


--.-A poetic Hibernian explains that love is 
commonly spoken of as a “flame” because it’s 
®.‘‘tinder sintiment.” 

2 Why. are bolting . politicians reliable ? 
Because they always come to the seratch,"\ ~*~ 


By 5a Whoronpinwaahedwonnaadmeneote an 


Rebbe. | 
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: Literary Department, 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Pror. J. H. ALLEN, discussing in The 
Teacher the. question ‘‘ How shall we pro- 
nounce Latin ?” apropos to the recommend- 
ation of Harvard College and the adoption 
by the Boston Latin School of what is 
called:the new pronunciation, says: ‘‘ That 
it will in time become the accepted standard 
of custom among scholars I have no 
doubt; but this seems to me a consider- 
ation of quite inferior importance, and per- 
sonally I am inclined to hope that it will 
not be until after my day.”” The elders do 
not like to learn the new trick ; but, mean- 
while, the infection is spreading widely, 
both in England and America. Among the 
many contributions recently made to the 
question, a little book written by Prof. 
Walter Blair, of Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia, and published by A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., will be of no small value to teachers 
and students. It is a careful, thoughtful, 
and satisfactory presentation, not so much 
of the history of changes in sound which 
the Roman letters underwent in later times 
as of their sound in the best classical days. 
The sources of our information are the 
Latin grammarians following the Augustin- 
ian period, the contemporary Greek writers 
who endeavored to represent Latin sounds 
by their own letters, and the substitution 
among the Romans themselves of certain 
letters for others of nearly equivalent 
sound. Prof. Blairhas made good use of 
these three sources, and of others of less 
importance, has set out the arguments 
neatly and not too dryly, and tabulated the 
result. 

A School Manual of LHiglish Etymology, 
by Epes Sargent, published by J. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia, is intended mainly for 
those pupils in our schools who have no 
opportunity to secure a training in Greek 
and Latin; bat it may be made of no slight 
value to those who travel the usual round 
of classical studies. The force of prefixes 
and suffixes, chiefly of classical origin, and 
the hereditary power of ancient roots ure 
sometimes but hazily understood even by 
the polished graduate. A little attention 
to the subject is nearly as dangerous asa 
superficial study of medicine; but Mr. 
Sargent, with his comprehensive rules and 
abundant exercises, furnishes means for a 
careful and extended study. Perhaps the 
chief fault of his book is a want of easy 
gradation from the simple to the compli- 
cated. We find it difficult, for instance, 
without more help than the author has 
given us, to trace certain Eaglish words 
set down in the exercises to their Latin 
primitives, The road back generally 
lies in the book, but is sometimes so faintly 
indicated that much ingenuity will be re- 
quired—more, we fear, than belongs to the 
average boy—to find it. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, with Notes, 
Map, and Complete Vocabulary, by A. C. 
‘Kendrick, LL.D., published by Sheldon & 
Co., is a well got up book. The type is 
large and distinct, the punctuation good, the 
grammatical elucidation careful and clear, 
and the vocabulary unusually full. The 
work done by the author must have been 
immense. He has spared no pains to make 
his information abundant and extensive. 
There is, indeed, little left for original 


‘ gearch on the part of the student. ~ This will 


be the book’s chief defect in the eyes of 
judicious trainers. It seems to us better 
that the pupil should lose half of the beau- 
ties of Xenophon in a first reading, pro- 
vided he discovers the other half by persist- 
ent labor and thought, than that he should 
have all the little elegancies pointed out, 
without the necessity, on his own part, of 
study. The objection to a too copious 
translation and éxposition applies, also, it 
seems to ns, to the insertion of a complete 
vocabulary in any but the primary class- 
books. But this is a matter on which teach- 
ers will not agree. To one class of pupils, 
at least—namely, to those who study with- 
out competent instructors—such notes as 
those we. refer to may, as the editor hopes, 
be of much value. . ., 

- Another fault is one, too common among 
editors. of:text-books, the correction of 
which would:do:much toward making: class- 
jeal studies both -midre delightful and more 





dethiames of'a higher kind of critical abil- 
ity than that which deals with mere exprers- 
ion. There is too much grammatical 
criticism, but far too little assistance given 
in developing the thought of Xenophon 
and in displaying the historical surround- 
ings of the celebrated ‘March of the Ten 
Thousand.” : 

Messrs. Allen & Greenough, in an edition 
of Cicero, published by Ginn Brothers, Bos- 
ton, furnish in this and other respects almost 
a model of critical annotation of the kind 
wemean. The fine grammatical comment- 
ary is almost always judicious and not too 
diffuse. Words for comment are well se- 
lected. The notes are short and suggestive, 
rather than exhaustive; but the pupil is 
continually made to feel that he is to invest- 
igate the thought as well as the form of its 
expression. The historical and explanatory 
notes make the pleadings of Cicero real, his 
persons alive, the scene and its surroundings 
fully intelligible, and add much to the re- 
sources of a capable teacher for rendering 
the study of Cicero not merely a drill but a 
delight. 

Another Latin text-book. which lies before 
us is entitled Casaris Commentarii, with an 
Ordo, by “C. A.”—one of a series of such 
books published by John Wiley & Son, and 
designed as ‘‘ Aids to the Study of the Class- 
ics.” To the first five books of Cesar’s 
Commentaries is appended an Ordo of the 
same numerous and often extensive transla- 
tions of difficult passages and a few notes 
of no particular value. Of help of the right 
sort there is almost. none. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish a series of 
volumes under the general title of Ancient 
Classics for English Readers, edited by the 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. The books 
are not, as the title would seem to promise, 
full or nearly full and substantial transla- 
tions of the ancient authors included in their 
list. But they are a fair and reasonably ex- 
tensive resumé of the argument and conduct 
of each performance introduced. The vol- 
umes already published include Homer, 
Zéschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Herodotus, Xenophon, from the 
Greek; and Cesar, Virgil, Hordce, Cicero, 
Pliny, Juvenal, from the Latin. We have 
before us now in two new volumes. the 
comedies of Plautus and.Terence and the 
works of Tacitus—the plays edited by the 
Rev. Mr. Collins himself, who brings to the 
work a considerable enthusiasm for plays in 
general and a considerable knowledge of 
the reproduction of Latin plays in English 
schools. A preliminary chapter introduces 
us to the Greek poet, Menander, without 
whom the Roman. stage would have been 
shorn of its most delightful ornaments and 
the world deprived of some well-put things, 
such as: 

“Live as a free man, and it makes thee free.” 

“ A virtuous woman is a man’s salvation.” 

“ A good wife is the rudder of the house.” 


“He is well cleansed that hath his conscience 
clean.” 


“The workman still is greater than his work.” 

In this chapter we have an interesting ac- 
count of the customs of the Greek and Ro- 
man stage. “Owing to the immense size of 
the theaters, every performer wore a mask 
in which the features were exaggerated, . . . 
in order to make his face and figure dis- 
tinctly visible to the distant rows of the 
audience. .:... There was a tolerably 
large repertory of these contrivances always 
at the disposal of the stage manager”; but 
the features of each mask were ‘“so molded 
as to be typical of a class.” There were, 


for instance, “nine different characters of . 


masks representing old men, ten for younger 
characters, and seven for slaves.” For older 
women, “matrons and nurses,” three; for 
young ladies, ‘no less than fourteen varie- 
ties of face.” There was the ‘‘face and 
head-dress, all in one, which denoted ‘the 
talkative young woman’ and the, ‘modest 
young woman’; . . . the young lady ‘with 
the hair? and the ‘lamp’ head-dress, as it 
was called, for the young lady whose hair 
stood upright, like @lamp; . . . the head- 
dress ‘with the gold band,’” etc. With 


tliese fates made to order, fixing the expreaé- 
“not 
for a whole play, there would, of course, be. 
but little oceasion for those exquisite. facial | 


ion of an actor for a whole scene, 


coptortions exbibited hy our modern actors. 


Salvini would de. undone. and: Delsarte’s | 


occupation gone::>Limited “bythe nevéssi- 
ties of the stage, also, the “@rauiatist would . 
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be compelled to draw his characters within 
& Comparatively narrow range. Anothér 
circumstance: confined this choice still fur- 
ther. ‘ By long theatrical tradition” all the 
action of the drama was supposed to take 
place in the open air: ‘‘{n the comedies 
which we ate now considering the scence 
was commonly a public street,” or square; 
and the cases where it was changed ‘‘ to the 
inside of:one of the houses, or a temple 
that stands close by,” are “quite excep- 
tiona).” The principal characters are ‘‘few 
and broadly-marked. . . . There are 
the fathers, heads of families, well-to-do 
barghers, whose character is almost always 
one of two recognized types—either stern 
and niggardly, in which case they are duly 
cheated and baffled by their spendthrift sons 
and their accomplices, or mild and easy, 
when they go through the process of having 
their purses squeezed with less resistance 
and less suffering. There is the respectable 
mother of the family, . . . one or two 
sons, and sometimes a daughter. . . 
The.sons are young men about town, hav- 
ing, apparently, nothing to do but to amuse 
themselves”—‘‘ hot-blooded and impulsive, 
with plenty of selfish good-nature and in 
some cases @ capacity for strong and disin- 
terested friendship. . The daughter 
of the family may be said (in quite a litera) 
sense) to have no character at all, . . 
for shé is never seen or heard, though we 
are always led to believe that she is an irre- 
proachable young lady, possessing a due 
amount of personal charms and with a 
comfortable dowry.” Under such circum- 
stances there is, of course, an “entire ab- 
sence of what we should call love scenes.” 
*The fair object is kept carefully out of 
sight, while the interest in her fortunes is 
still kept up” —a ‘‘ striking instanceof mis- 
placed ingenuity.” This was the comedy-of 
Menander, and this was what Plautus and 
Terence introduced at Rome. Of most of 
theextant plays of these writers our editor 
gives a full synopsis. The work is done 
fairly, the substance of the play is well ex- 
tracted, and a rather niggardly selection of 
amusing or pivotal scenes is given in free 
translation of a somewhat lower comedy 
character, perhaps, than the low comedy of 
the original. 

The Tacitus is done by William Bodham 
Doune. Here the work is more difficult. A 
man who is described by Merivale as ‘the 
most accomplished of painters,” ‘‘ the most 
eloquent of historians,” “ the greatest master 
of pathos among Roman writers” should 
certainly have been allowed to speak for 
himself more im extenso. His matter has 
been woven more largely into history than 
that of any other writer. For many years of 
Roman-history we are dependent for our in- 
formation mainly upon the “Annals” and 
“History” of Tacitus; ‘but his‘ terse and 
epigrammatic ‘style, his fiery vigor, his 
strength and eloquence ¢an only be con- 
veyed in the nearest approach to his own 
language. Merivale has adorned his “ Histo- 
ry of Rome” with page after page of Tacitus 
in close and vivid translation. But in this 
book, in ninety pages of analysis and expo- 
sition, devoted to the ‘* Annals,” we have 
altogether only about three pages ‘of the 
“ Agricola,” two of the “ Germania,” of tlie 
‘‘Tiperius” less than three, and of the 
** Nero” about five—or thirteen pages in all 
given in translation. We might have been 
treated profitably to five times the amount. 
Tacitus was often inexact in his facts, like 
most historical writers of the period, and 
sometimes prejudiced in his views; but he 
was acute to discover the spirit of the timés 
of which he wrote and the tendencies of 
men’s minds. Merivale, while cautioning 
his readers‘again and again against the faults 
of. the great Roman, historian, calling bim 
“ our dramatic fabulist,” “the mouthpiece 
of senatorial. prejudices,” suspecting him 
sometimes of “ sacrificing the truth to intro- 
ducé a) dramatic interlude,” yet: cannot say 
enough ix praise of “ that immortal work, 
évery gap in’ which may be equally deplored 
as a loss to history and to philosophy.” But, 
while diss: pointed in getting so Kittle direct- 
ly from’ Tacitus, the unclassical ‘English 
reader wil be glad to haye a fair summary 
.of his writings in a neat, bendy. compact 
little volume: _ 

Do Appleton: & Co. publish.ia History of 
Greek and Roman Literature; by Prof. A. 
Lounge.’ ‘Phe good" Professors some- 
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at Latin and Greek, as will be seen in in the | 


following ..examples;. ‘Euripides . wrote 
seventy-five dramas, others say ninety-two, 
and some authors pretend that be composed 
as many as one hundred and. twenty; but 
only eighteen. are extaot,” . Euripides. ‘is 
blamed also for having lowered the charac- 
ter of women,” ‘The pictures given, by 
Euripides ure true, and won for him the 
popularity of his bearers.” ‘‘ We should 
consider that Euripides had not, concerning 
the gods, the. opinion. of Sophocles and 
ZEschylus.” These examples; are: from 
pages 58 and 59. The same pages present 
also characteristic specimens, of a most de- 
lightful dogmatism on the part of.one whose 
crilical ability is not large. ..Thus:. ‘* Eu- 
ripides gives the romance of. private, every- 
day life, and bis tragedies are pictures of the 
manners of Athens and are not exaggerated. 
He is blamed for having lowered the style 
of tragedy. This may be accepted. as true, 
altbovgh Aristotle says. the contrary; but 
Aristotle is not impartial.” On another 
. page Horace, the surewd mun of the world, 
is pat'ed on the back thus: ‘‘ The. sterling 
qualities of Llorace were mixed with baser 
alloy. Swill, apart from some frailties ex- 
eusable at that epoch, we recognize in hin 
most of the virtues which adoro | humanity 
outside of faith.” This sort of snap-judg- 
ment is applied to most of the great writers 
of Greece and Rome. The chief value of 
the book is that the author has sought out 
and put in order a good many facts (and 
left out a good many) concerning most of 
the writers of the classical period whose 
names bave been handed down to. us, and 
has given a synopsis (such as it is) of many 
of the more important of their writings ; so 
that the student may follow any. special 
form of liferature—lyric poetry, tor instance 
from its. origin, and learn what authors 
wrote in it, when they lived, and how much 
they contributed to that form. Prof.,.Lon- 
age’s judgment on disputed points, though 
freely given, should carry little weight. 

A Brief History of Texas, for the use of 
schools, written by D. W. C. Baker and 
published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., is chiefly 
of local inierest. It contains but a meager 
account of the facts of that state’s early set- 
tlement, its growth, its interna] struggles, 
its contest with Mexico, culininating in the 


battle of San Jacinto, which is described | 


with considerable spirit, its declaration of 
independence of Mexico and admission. into 
the Union, and the somewhat vigorous part 
it took in the Rebellion. To this are added 
the constitution of the state and some 
declamatory passages from the Texan states- 
men and orators. Thedryness of dates and 
statistical details is but slightly relieved by 
incident or pleasant narration. The ‘‘ poor 
Indian,” who might have been made to do 
duty here, is dismissed in a few brief notices 
and fades out of thestory as the Caranka- 
was fade out of a foot-note, the ‘‘ remnant of 
whom, some fifteen or twenty of all ages, 
were seen by the writer,” in 1835, ‘‘ near the 
head of Matugorda Bay. They appeared to 
be preparing to celebrate some festival, evi- 
dently connected with the superstition of 
their race, being descended from the Chil- 
dren of the Sun. They began at sunset a 
song, addressed, probably, to the great 
luminary, which bad just departed, as. they 
feared, forever, and continued tosing, with- 
out ® moment’s. cessation, until .sunrise. 
Sometimes the yoices of both sexes were 
“heard at the same time, and at other times 
they were heard alternately, Sometimes a 
solo, and again all appeared to unite, accom- 
panied with an insirument, the well-known 
Indian drum.” ' 
Ee 
MINOR. NOTICES. 

Trre New Englander for October fs ‘a full 
month ‘behind time, and ought to have ‘been 
pitched into thé waste basket, as a ‘punishment 
for tardiness} but ‘the kindly look which: we 
voucheafed! it before consigning:it) toe limbo 


lengthened into a carefullreading: lis, intend, 


an exceptionally realable uumber,.; :The Scien 

tifie Demolition of Prayer,” by, Robert. IL, Park- 
inson, is well argued ; but the second article, on 
“ Modern Physical Discoveries and their Limite- 
tions,”’ by the Rev. M. J: Callan, is a much 
strongers‘atoment. Life and grdvit whcky re- 
fuse, as he shots, to’ come ‘under ie ldwa ‘of 


correlation and conservation. The @eiidhd of 


this article that the scientists shall stick’to their 
owv!pritciples,and put forth nothing as proved 
which has/only been surmised, is ove that. needs 


to be frequently reiterated. Dr. William Patton, 





of New: ei exposes certain “ Current Falla- 


cies, Concerning -Ordination,” in what every 
Congregationalist will regard:as a very: effective 
argument. The Rey, H. I, MacFarland, under 
the title “How American Women are Helping 
their Sisters,” gives an interesting sketch of the 
field of mission work among heathen women, 
aud of what is doing by the women's missionary 
socicties toward occupying it. The Rev. 
Daniel Butler discourses of ‘‘ Flies in the 
Oiutment,” by which he means defects:of 
clerical elocution. .Dr..Peabody, of Harvard 
University, invites 
in an essay admirable in its style avd abundant 
in its illustrations. Dr. Tarbox writes about 
the “Stackpole House,’ and ‘Professor W. H. 
Wynn trezts of “ The Friendship of Goethe and 
Schiller.””. The article which has most: inter- 
ested us, however, is one by’the Rev. Kinsley 
Twining, entitled!“ Doctrinal Creeds ‘as. Tests 
of Charchmembership.’’...The author believes 
in theology, and in the adoption by a church of 
a well-arranged and ample statement. of. the 
doctrines in which it believes; but he does not 
believe in imposing upon candidates for church- 
membership any such body of theology. The 
habit of requiriug every new member to assent 
to the “articles of faith” adopted by the church 
has resulted in whittling down the creeds of 
many churches to a minimum of doctrine, and 
thus in reducing the theological instruction 
which the church as such offers to. its com- 
municants to an inappreciable quantity, ‘‘ As 
long,”’ says this writer, ‘‘as a mistaken prac- 
tice continues to nail up the confession on the 
doors of the churc! the archery of liberal opin- 
fons will shoot away its articles one by one. 
There is a dcep and powerful conviction in the 
hearts of religious people that every true disci- 
ple bas a right to be in the church; and, if 
ereeds are to decide who shall come in, these 
creeds must gradually shrink until they offer 
no resistance to any who ‘profess and call 
themselves Christians.’’? Not only is the 
practice in question mischievous in its effects, 
itisalso “an infraction of the charter of the 
Church, as given by its Divine Founder.” Re- 
pentance and faith are the only conditions of 
membership in the Christian Church. ‘The 
moment a church #.1ys, We flod Cal- 
vinism in the Bible, and you must find 
it there, or you,cannot enter; we find total ab- 
stinence, anda prohibitory law, and a rite. of 
circumcision, and you must find these things 
there, too, or you cannot be received, it cir- 
cumeises itself from the Church Catholic of 
Jesus Christ, and stands off the chartered 
foundation of the Divine Founder. Its mem- 
bers may continue to hope in the promises 
made to private or individual faith; but they 
are not gathered in the Church of the eternal 
covenant of God.’ Mr. 'l'wining points out that 
a church may withhold what may be called 
political rights—rights of voting and holding 
office—from all but a certain restricted few, 

with superior qualifications; but this would 
certainly not be Congregatioualism. He scems 
to distrust universal suffrage in the Church, 

though he admits tbat it may prove in practice 
to be the true policy, Most of his Congre- 
gational brethren will consider his misgivings 
on this subject rank heresy; but, apart from 
this, his argument on. the uses of creeds is 
sound and admirably put—the right word from 
the rigot man.in the place where it will do the 
most good. The book notices of this number 
are numerous and excellent. 


.--.In “the ‘current number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine the ** Sketches of Eastern Travel,’ by 
Fannie. R., Feudge, continue to be interesting, 
and their excellent. pictures display to the eye 
the scenes that have been described for us in 
the books of recent travelers—Wallace and 
others. Miss Kate Hillard, under the title of 
‘A Strayed Singer,” has au excellent paper on 
Thomas “Lovell Beddoes, ‘of whom Robert 
Browning said: * The power of the man is im 
mense: ani: irresistible.” A Loadoner, ‘* W. 
D. BR... gives a readable account of “ London 
Balls’’; Mr. Wm,,Black’s ‘‘ Princess .of Thule» 


is cantinued, and Mr. Edward Strahan’s amus- | 
ing “New Hyperion”; and the number has all | 


the external beauty for which the magazine is 
famous: 


..«sThe most accurate. and satisfactory. ac- | 


count of the relations of church and state in this 


country with which we are acquainted is | 


found in the brief but lucid dissertation on 
Church and State which ‘Dr. ‘Thompson ‘has 
pudlished in German’ did for Germans, ‘and 
which has also been igsuod in an Dagiish-dress 
bya publishing bouse «in Boston:: Notionly is 
the present state of the law im both the Federal 
and state governments; clearly exhibited ; but 
the, historical , aspects of the subject. are 
‘set forth with learning” ‘and critical . impar- 
tality. Ip all respects it isa work in a high 
degree creditabie to the author and ‘hicely to 
prove éxirettely uscful, not onty' to Etropeans, 
who generally nééd light § ‘on the? topies'to 
Which it relates, but ‘also°to Americans, few of 
whoni até possessed of the knowledge ‘which 
is--here collectéd jin’ soicompact 9 form.) In 


to “The Study of Words’, 





tiom, ery ant wig trea 
ond tt ch ab Fs e,"aind toll 
eration, or the sufferance of beliefs and modes 
of worship which differ from:the legal or pre- 
vaiiing practice. Te then presents a summary 
of the lows pertaining Lo religion in the severa} 
states of the Union, and explains how the state 
exercises the right of protecting itself against 
crimivalitics and political conspiratics which 
may assume the mantle of religion. The re- 
marks respecting the obligations ‘of civit obedi- 
ence, as nut affected by the privilege of religious 
freedom, are, especially apposite ina work de- 
signed to be read in Europe... The second chap. 
ter is historical. In a few pages the author 
states the early legal arrangements with regard 
to religion, prior to the ‘* Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” in Virginiaand in Now York. The 
third cha; ter is a very instructive and dispas- 
sionate history of the relations of church and 
state in the early days of New’ England. Inci- 
dentally representations even of gx0d writers, 
as Uhden, on special points, are rectified. 
In. the fourth. chapter the position of 
church corporations and church property, as 
determined by our constitutions and statutes, 
is elucidated; and certain test cases, in which 
American principles have been defined, are re- 
ported in a condensed form. The fifth chapter 
ia devoted to the pecuniary‘side of ecclesiastic 
life in this country—in particular to the nature 
and practical working of the voluntary system. 
The sixth chapter handles a number of very in- 
teresting points, with regard to which the state 
may be thought incidentaliy to touch the 
province of religion—as the oath, the observ- 
ance of Sunday, education. In the seventh 
chapter there are general remarks of much 
pertizence and value on the character and op- 
eration of the American doctrine, which has 
been unfolded in the preceding pages. Through- 
Out this little treatise there is displayed a re- 
markable familiarity with the writings of 
American statesmen and jurists, as well as with 
the history and constitution of the political 
communities on this side of the At'antic. Apt 
citations from Story, Jefferson, aud simiia- 
authorities confirm and illusirate the proprsi- 
tions of the author. Appearing in connection 
with the recent meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, the work of Dr. Thonipsun cannot fail 
to exert a marked and wholesome influence iu 
Germany; and, as we have said, may also be 
read here with much profit... 


-..- ACourse of Lectures on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, dclivered before the students 
of the University of Michigan, by the Rev. B. 
£. Cocker, D.D., professor of mental and 
moral philosophy in tbat institution, bas been 
published. These lectures are the fruit of much 
study and research, and they put the argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity into admir- 
able form. The question of a special or super- 
natural revelation is the one which Dr. Cocker 
undertakes to discuss, and, after submitting 
strong reasons why it might have been sup- 
posed beforehand that God wou!d make such a 
revelation to men, he proceeds to examine the 
Bible eriticallv, in order to find tue evidence 
that it contains such a revelation. Because 
Christianity is pre-cminently a historical relig- 
ion, the historical proofs of the truthtulness of 
its narratives are mainly urged. The concur- 
rent traditions of many races, the testimony 
of historians outside the canon, the witness of 
iuscriptions, coins, signets, and monuments, 
the confirmations of modern sciences, especially 
ethnology and. geology, are all marshaled to 
the support of the. biblical writings. Dr. 
Cocker is familiar with recent discoveries, and 
his discussion of these subjects,is no mere re- 
hash of old authorities, buta fresh and mod- 
ern treatment. His theory about the first 
chapter of Genesis is ‘that it is simply 
a “Hymn of Creation,” intended only to 
impress the truth that the universe is the 
work of one: God, and, therefore, neither 
historical nor scientilic; and he shows that 
this theory'is not a concession wrung. from 
theologians by modern science, but thatit was 
held for substance by the early fathers. _ Alto- 
gether the argument, is one of great candor and 
ability, and [tis a pity that it could not have 
had a better typographical presentation. ‘The 
printing and binding were done in Ann Arbor, 
and’ for 2 country press‘are very fairly done: 
‘Dut the type is too small and the proof-reading 
was very carcless.: Among propér names we 
note: the following errors: ‘ Leibitz” for 
Leibnitz ;,.$* Colenzo "’. four, times, for Colenso; 
“Taylor” Lewis twice for Tayler; ‘ Greig’s 
Creed_of Christendom” for. Greg's Creeds of 
Christendom; “ De Witte” for De Mf ette. (J. 
N. Arnold & Co., Detroit.) 


s saved the minds of the children, one of the 
most delightful wonders of this progrcesive age 
must be the fact. that Scribner & Co. have 
stolen march on the old man with the scythe, 
amd Have brought “in St! Niclolas two good 
months alicad of time, and hate’ also prevailed 
UPC the jolly Satu’ ro! longer to. confine his 
Visitsto the: holidays, but heuceforth to make 
® monthly, instead of an) eanoval,! appearance. 
That Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge ia the editor of 


. 
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this new peri smust, insure its Popularity 
with those for whom ‘it 13 designed ; still, 9 
careful examination-convinces us that lnmetaa 
has not yet produced .a rival to Good Things, 
better known by its former name, Good Words 
for the. Young... The introduction of our. ola 
acquaintance of the, natural history picture. 
books, “*The Zebra,’? anil of our verly triend 
of The Child's Missionary Magazine, ** The Indian 
Mother,” smacks of the common-place. 80 does 
the infantile portion of the book, With. the 
“Little Samuel” picture and verse (his name 
is Elsie, according to the text); and, as. we look, 
the conyjction..becomes a,certainty that, to find 
good, original, and suggestive reading matter for 
children is one of the hardest of editorial tasks, 
Miss Thaxter’s characteristic ‘ Lighthouse” 
poem is wel.-nigh the best contribution in thig 
number. Jilustrations by Bolles, Addie Lea. 
yard, Miss Hallock, Sheppard, Stephens, ‘and 
Frank Beard are scattered lavishly over the 
pages. Miss'Lallock’s “‘ Grandmother’? disap- 
points us. Is it the fault of the engraver? 
And the frontispiece, which would otherwise 
be very charming, is injured by the rectangn- 
larity resulting from the upturned foot; but; as 
a whole, a better class of iNlustratiors are here 
given to children than in any other magazine of 
American origin. We wish it A Happy New 
Year. 


.... Eminent among recent books in interest is 
Mr. Ruskin’s latest pamphlet, which is an essay 
on birds—their structure, their names, their 
modes of flying, and theiruse in nature and in art, 
He has called the little book **Love’s Meinie,” 
an obscurantish title; but it is in every way 
charming reading, and is full of that acute ob- 
servation and quick sympathy which make no 
small part of Mr. Ruskin’s genius. He has, 
more than other men, the gift of vision. He 
will pick up the commonest object, as here the 
robin’s wing-ferther, and point out features 
in it wh are new to almost all of us, and 
wholly new as topics. of interest in literature. 
tue power of miaute observation recalls that 
open secret which we see daily in our mirrors 
without seeing it—that the pupils of our eyes are 
notin the center of the iris, but a Jittle inside 


‘of it. Whatever can be scen, is, noticed by 


Mr. Ruskin, and he knows how to tell what 


he has seen in the most attractive style. “That . 


he does not fall in with the popular majorities 
in his thought fs a reason why we should 
read him more, rather tha. less. His writings 
are an invaluable minority report upon Christian 
civilization. (John Wiley & Son.) 


...-The Putnams’ Aanual of Etiquette is an 
unpretending little handbook, which will do 
good service in its way, and which also gives 
sound advice upon matters not strictly in the 
line of etiquette. We commend these remarks, 
for instance, to those who have the passion for 
giving their children high-sounding names: 
“Do not disfigure your sweet littic girls with 
the names of Hepsey, Betsey,.. Mehitable, 
Deborah, Jerusha, Arzina, Experience, Pa- 
tience, Nancy, and Resignation; uor your 
bright boys with those of Obadiah, Johiel, Zer- 
rubbabel, Zade!, Jedediab, Jeremiaad, Abiram, 
Phinehas, Jehuran, or Chedorlaomer. . . . The 
Saxon tiames of Ethel and Edwin, Evith and 
Alfred, Bertha and Bertram, Alfreda and Ar. 
thur, Bessie and Herbert are descended to us 
from English ancestry and are always attiact- 
ive and pleasing.’’ (Putnams.) 


....The New Japan First Reader, by W. E. 
Griffis, is an odd volume, well printed and illus- 
trated, and evidently well adapted to the use of 
Japanese just learning English. It is plain 
that it will. convey.considerable instruction to 
Japanese youth. We notice two pages devoted 
tothe dress of Western peoples, The descrip- 
tion of female dress ends with this paragraph, 
which must serve as a sample of the book: 

“Ta'dies also wear cuff: and collars. of 
Tin’en or lace. They wear belts or sacks a 
round. their waist. It re-quires’ a great num- 
ber of words to describe’ a la’dy’s dress 
fui’ly.” 

..Mr. Nicolas Pike was made U. 8. consul 
to'the Island of Manritius in 1866, and be im- 
proved his time in such way as to write one of 
the most éentértaining volumes of recent travel. 
His Sub-Zropical, Rumbles. make,a beautiful and 
interesting book, to. which,. the interest, of 
scientific enthusiasm (Mr, Pike is..a naturalist) 
is added to that of strange and unfamiliar 
scenes well described,’ Lovers of travel will do 
well to read this book. (Harpers,) 
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Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 


(New Volumes.) 

1, CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By H. MARTENSEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Zealand, author of “ Christian Dogmatics.” 
Translated from the Danish, with the Sanction of the 
Author. By C. SPENCE. 8va, cloth, $3.00. 

2. THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH. By C. F. 
Kei, D.D. Translated from the German by DAVID 
PATRICK, M. A. Vol. 1. a cloth, $3.00 


Dr. Meyer's Commentary on the 
New Testame't, ) 


the first issue of which is now ready—viz. : 

1, GALATIANS. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $3.90. 

2, ROMANS. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. (Ready No- 
vember 20th.) 

By arrangement with Dr. MEYER, MESSRS. CLARK 
have obtained the sole right of translation into En- 
glish, and they will also have the very van- 

of An! N Add 's latest mentation ns. In order to 
, the Pu aplioners have eeynced 

paar 
in. the University of 


& 


Bampton Lectures. 


(Latest Volumes.) 
1. For 1872.-THE PERMANENCE OF CITRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Joun RictARD TURNER 
be EATON. 8vo, cloth, $6. | re 
2% Dor 1873—CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTI 
MORALITY. By the Rev.J. GREGORY 
Smita. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
N. B.—Onr New Cutalogue, containing completd lists 
of T. & T. Clark's and other standard theological 
and miscellaneous Sao now ready. 
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EMPIRE PIANO 


is so perfect, the action so elastic and wholly under 
control of the player, that the instrument can be 
made to express every sentiment. 

Perfection and Durability, together with MODER- 
ATE COST, make the EMPIRE PIANOS the mostde 
sired. 


For Prick-Lists and ILLUSTRATIONS address 
WM. A. POND & €0., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 547 BROADWAY, 
New YORK City. 
A Powerful Story by Mrs. Annie Edwards 
NOW READY. 


MISS FORRESTER. 


{ Vol. Sv6, Cloth, $1.75 





Paper, ---*°7*re° 1.00 
What the Press say of this Popular 


Novelist. 


“Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and 
es of the novel writers of the day.’’—/Jour- 
ton. 


“Mrs. Edwards could scarcely be dull if she 
tricd.”"— Courier; ‘alo. 


**Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the brightest 
and most original living writers of fiction.”— 
Daily Graphic, New Fork, 

A Charming H istorical Novel by the 
Best of the German Writers. 


THE ROSE OF DISENTIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 
CERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


1 Vol, I2mo, Cloth, «= = = §1.50 
Paper, = = = = 1.00 


“Of allthe great writers of German fiction 
not one probably bas taken so firm a hold on 
the mind.and affecuions of the German people 
as Heinrich Zschokke. As works of fiction 
they are models of grandeur, beauty, strength, 
grace, and purity.’ —Galary Magazine. 
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4 BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

‘A Fair Saxon. 1 Vol. 12mo, $1 or $1.50 

Lady Judith; «- <--> “ose 

- BY J: W. DE FOREST. 2g 

Overland, - ----- - $1.00 

Any of the nbove,seni sent by mail, postpaid, 

on recei pt of the price. Address. 
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ITE COMPANION aims to bea favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose ib to 
interest, while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensiblé; nhd to hive really permanent’ worth, while 
it uttracts for the our. 


It ig handsomely, illustrated. and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers ip the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


Edward Ksalesten, Dr. TI. I. fayes, 
o Mi seu 
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CHARLES. retanson. 
306. Chéstnut Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 
EB Spcoimen sont gratis, if written for. 


J AS R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Cata’ogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address On appi. cation. 


A Popular Family Newspaper, 


ON TRAPEREER, | 


Now is the Time to- Subscribe. 
FAVORABLE TERMS TO CLUBS. 


eee 


The Weekly and borg fh get d editions of the 
TRAVELLER are made up with special reference to 
the wants of patrons in the 


New England Villages and Towns. 


In them are given 

The Freshest News from all 
Parts of the World 

Fall Reports of Proceedings in 
Congress, 

se nag on all Important Top- 
cs. : 

Sermons of Henry: Ward Beech- 
er. 

The Travelier’s' Famous “Be- 
view of the Weck,’ 

Articices on the Farm, the Gar- 
den, and Mousckeeping, 

Full Mariet and Shipping BRe- 
ports. 

Carefully Selected Stories, ete., 
etc. 

Making the Best and Cheapest Family 
Newspaper in the Country. 
THIRTY-SIX ERE OF READING MATTER 
THE WEEKLY 1 TRAVELLER 
Aaah SS Ls, Haran tS Sy 

$25, and one copy 


THE ‘SEML-WEEKLY TRAVELLER 











is furnish (payable in hha at #4 perannum; 5 
copies at 10 copl ies a and one x copy free ; 20 
co two copies ree. 

Specimen copies sen 


ree. 
WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO. 
TRAVELLER OFFICE, BOSTON, MASS, 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


In spite of the Panic, the publishers are able to-day 
to  euamanes the th thewtend of Mr. Ross new 
ee What Can She Do??? 


which was. first published about tuoweeks. 
Its pr ibs ‘far has been yar <e 
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BY REV. BP. ROK -/ 


Barriers Burned 
Large Wma, $1 75: | 

What Can She Do? 
Large 12mo. $1 7. - 

For sale by all bookaellers and by 


Doda & Medd,” ‘Publishers, 
weer i, tan é 
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FORNEY’S 
WEEKLY PRESS, 
THE LEADING 
REPRESENTAT! VE VEU RNAL OF PENX- 
ANIA, 
aaa ain BB 
THE BEST FAMIL 
THE BEST LITERARY jOUNNAT. 
THK BEST REPUBLICA 
THEB E AGRICULTURAL OUGAR, 
THE BEST WEEKLY NEWSPA 


IN - THE KEYSTONBSTATE. 


Tt Is in all respects the exponential journal of Penn- 
sylvania, going everywhereand always striking the 
leading and representative men in.each township. 
In eat of ite claim. nn Jush resented, ~—s ave ne 
t ie to x Lgurven amber of the tae 
what is wanted for the family rid the in- 
tellizent rtf enéerprising farmer ur country mer- 
chant and speaks for 

ere is perhaps no weekly rnal which gives so 
much interesting and instructive reuding ina single 
casual i Justify this asser- 


umber. A inspection will 

Ph ae np WEEKLY PRESS confessedly has be- 
prehenaiee of 
ae news, for 





ome use or ont og enlightenment: 


muke it indispensable both for the stute row people; all = 
other states who would understand Pennsylvania. 

advertising medium it has no equal in Penn- 
epiwanta. either in the extent or character of its cir- 
culation. Those wishiag igomane i) of THE WEFK- 
LY apy x wn lease iN W. BORNE ms 
office of C88, Philedelpiia Penn. & 
copies of Tite WEEKLY Phess will be sen 
any address. 


top cpp (and one aor one Ae hb 


#8 te my hs copy to the getter-up ot 
the’e er ates Capra =e “nd copy to the getter- 


7 to 


ies to 
cokly Breas wo 
All orders should be addressed to 
JOUN W. FORNEY, Editorand Proprictor, 
8. W. cor. ith aad Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR’S 
Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Bright, cheerful, earnest, progressive, the 
— takes rank with the best, periodicals of the 


It is the Cheapest First-Class Magazine 
in the country, end amore thoroughly identified with 
the be poopie t in their and domestic life than any 


THE GREAT ee MAGAZINE OF 


and within the reach ~ non os 


PP Aeek subseriber 
has a choice. frets oe = of the following large and 
elegant steel engravi 
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“ yf, 


“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 


No picture of the ovne. sop duality of thesesells in the 
prints stores for less than 
A new Serial Story, entitled 


“WINDOW CURTAINS,” __. 
(DET, SArthus, will bo commenced in the Jandary 











ERMS,—€2.0 2 year, with a reduction few, oy 
pers by all nowsd 3. Sam: couaan 
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ter inducements offered t ie Se 
Valuable and wei desirable LE yt Address T. 8 
ARTHUR & Son, Street, Ph 





Subscribe for pig 


OH!O FARMER. 


(Established 1848.) 

It isa 1¢6-page’64-columa whek- 
ly, one of the oldest, Saomone’ best, 
and cheapest agricultural aud 
family papers. in the Soneiry. 
First-class in every respect; and 
will repay all who take it many 
times over, with valuable praict 
eal and interesting matics. Try 
ig mext year. 


TERMS: 


Single Subscriptions (52 issues)...........$2.00 
In Clubs of ten or over (only)...-,..0.00.-, 8S 

The most liberak Premiums or Cash Com- 
missions ever given: by: any first-cluss- paper 
are offered to club agents. — 

Send for s;-ecinien ‘copies and Premium. 
list, freepbetore going to work-for any other 
Ohio Farmer, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


NOW BEING PUBLISHED. 
AN ENT nes oe NEW EDITION 
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J:8 LIPPINCOTT & CO, Futishers, 
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SAUL RAGE Hatone AuoNs Fane 
ay onic %& SHEPARD, Bosto 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 








Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor, Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.50, 

The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Yet. | Md 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the yy 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, #4. 
The same Melodies arranged a8 Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50, Cloth, $2;00. 

Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 

lete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
onnging — Price 35 cts. 
rettos of ‘English French, 
°Raiten and German Operas. The best 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 cts. 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes, Plate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 

The ity Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
Vocal end Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4,00. 

The Musie Teacher, for Schools, Acade- 
mies, ete. Contains a Ceorengh Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
_— pea) Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 


Manual or Music Lessons f peg A 
and maary Scheels. A text Bet 


\ adopted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 
Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Ihools. A Text Book adopted for, and in use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts, 
Any.of the above works to be had at every Book and 
ot pri House in the Conairy. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 
e Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 
by Bg (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
* One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. * .¢» 


LEE & WALEER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Specimen 
Copy, by Mail, for 75 cts. ; LF casas per dozen 





Standard Concert Choruses. 


For advanced Classes and oan Societies. Speci- 
men, by Mail, 75 cts. ; $7.50 per a 


ROOTS MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet Or- 
gans. Specimen Copy, by > $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


By F. W. ROOT. 
4 Loe intended to clear away all Mystery from the 
rt of Singing. Spores or Copy, by Mail, $3.00. 
gong Geeshere will remember the “GLORY,” by 
ithe, “SONG KING,” by H. R. PaL- 


-_ ip ea iy ned be ook and Music Dealers every- 
where. . Publish 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. O 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS, 
THE STANDARD! 


still “ waves” ; and, true to its name, keeps well to 

the front of ‘all books for CHOIRS, CONVEN- 

TIONS, and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. 0. EM- 
Nand H. R. PALMER. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! 











contains of the very best psalm tunes of the 
eentury. no superior as a collection of = 
moss ved sacred music for CHOIRS a: 


ne ATIONS. 500 editors G0 pages. Price 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


the mopies of all Leaders of Singing 
eye , because of its very superior 
nett of ‘Bible Re ay ie its department _ 

ie 


and its general richness and 
freshness of music and words. Highly com- 
cents in boards. 


This BEAUTIFUL SANS SOO. SONG- 
BOOK is sold at $30 per hundred in boards; $25 
per hundred in paper. 








‘The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


THE. TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. 


BOR THE USE OF 


CONGR AION POS BORAT AMIN 


UNDA Y-SCHOOL. 

P Prepared ander the personal ‘supervision and direc, 
on 0: } 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 
whose enthusiastic and successful la in behalf o: 
true church music are well st nent authori- 
‘ties combine in pronouncing it THE B ; 
HYMN AND TUNK BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 

3p ios handscwe octavo of 852 pages, eontaining 324 
a ae pocisersets fecus She F ant 
vid, arran, to be reeponsizely Mine a | 
rated in one edition,. Price Me Ae 
On, $1; Bi pet 
ter £4 a $1: 100 per 





eo» Published by mM. H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, }- 
Boston, Mass. = 


sONGS FOR ri hamethy : 
Illand 45 WIL a, Aten ok 00+ ae 





[. WOMEN, MEN, 
¥ ‘an: 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 


ROYAL DIADEM, 


CONTAINS hs . 
HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ark are na | ba ung 
MOTOR TED THE gy CONVENIENCE aor OE Bur EE . 
wz san ws is Made for seem Lesson. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


is sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world 
Retail Price, 35 cents ; $30 per 100 copies 
§@” Ask your Bookseller for it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED 
TO CANVASS THE 


800,000 Md bangs Families 





HOUT THE WORLD,” an ele- 
Fosey itustra rated, ha volume of Mam yh = bas 
FO. a 

beg attractions. For circulars and terms 

saneeus FISHER & CO., General pats for 
Publishers, No. 48 > omneees street, New Yo: tating 
where you saw this. 








We send samples of the LADIES’ OWN _ MAGA- 
ZINE, 20 cents, and of 







OWN MAGAZINE, or the 
Scientific Farmer, 3 months, 
on trial for 25c. (only half rates), or both 
for 40c. Address M.C. BLAND & CO., 
287 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





ANTED— 


20, 000 


to make up clubs BSSe a — 


AZETTE, 


The GA ert BTS Tae Bepaiten 
the West, and has the LARGEST ‘AGGRECA is 
CIRCULATION 0 of any paper west of New York. It 
the paper for the ae Mechanic, ounting-Howse, 
and Family Circle. 


CINCINN. NNATT OTA aw, 





Weekly and — 





i The last and best com- 
TAKES on sigh * bination for Canvassers, 
Agents, and, Salesmen/—HENRY WaRD BEECH- 
ER’s family newspaper starts ite fall campaign, 
giv subscribers a Paik of the largest and 
nest OLEOGRAPHS (two most attractive sub- 
jects that ‘‘take” on sight), painted by Mrs. 
Anderson, as contrasts and com ions for her 
‘*Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast A Agents. 
have immense success ; call it the ‘‘ yest business. 
ever offered canvassers. »» We furnish the. 
lightest and handsomest outfit and pay very 
high commissions. Each subscriber, old or 
new, receives WITHOUT DELAY two beautiful. 
CHU PR Full supply ready for immediate de- 
The paper itself stands peerless among 
family journals, being so popular that of its. 
class it has the largest circulation in the world [ 
Employs the best literary talent. Edward 
Eggleston’s serial story is just beginning. 
Back chapters supplied to each: subscriber. | 
Mrs. Stowe’s long-expected sequel to “‘ My 
wane yh be anv inthe new year. Avy one 
Ww a good salary or an inde GEN busi- 
ness should send we oe 
and terms to J, B. 


CO., New York, Beaton cejG ENTS 


cago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 











SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 
Eighteenth year. The Cheapest and 
prbtishes. a. fe en Engraving 





J. W. DAUGHADAY & 


co. 
436 Walnut8t., Bhisdelnhin, 


Employment at your homes or 
OUTFITS, 222 i end ey F. go 
th: ing ever exe offe: 








GEO. B, HODGE & CO., 783 and 785 State St., Chicago: 
TOs BOOK AGENTS. 
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AMES’ in, T ie Ww iGHING: 
's new book, * vf 
28 AU SRAAASHT Bee com 
Pt gentlemen—fo 
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for cir: 
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AGENTS WANTED for Rev. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book: dock: ESTHS & LAURIAT, Boston. 





4 ‘Americ igemelry, wanted t0 sell our 
ican J e' 

eeded, Terms, etc., 
‘Sent. FREE. "P. 0. VICKERY. ‘& Oo. Augusta, Me. 


| AGEN TS. Pores d sont DAVIDWILLIAMER. 











Tae PETER, 


HING CO., New York. 








Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





IT is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1873. 
It will be a largeand splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. Car- 
penter. It is now being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE WILL BE 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for delivery at an 
early day, hoping thereby to prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 

WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuabie plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequéntly, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Ohris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos 


Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 


eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 
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WASHINGTC anb werd 


AGENTS WANTED fortheonly COMPLETE 
HISTORY of our Capital City. Its ORIGIN, GROWTH, 
EXCELLENCES, ABUSES, BEA’ and PERSON- 
AGES, phically rtrayed by GEO. ALF. TOWNS- 
END. d. inside’ 


% vi 

n Life and Congressional and Lobbying Job’ 
woe Ce pecial term 
J BETTS & OO., Hartford, eA Onin. or Chicago, 


| Ii; 8. M. BETTS & GO., Cine 
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and most liberal terms and “= of te tony, to 
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fourth volume, oval, lasted, is in ice 
circulation over One H Thousand and rapidly 
increasing, is very ovules aad eo ught after, oie. 
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nm any other house in and they a 
to work righ nprbees py Sz- 
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and experience of an old needed 
money with OUR GRAND COM OMBINATION OF I PA 
P PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Consisting of the two oil chro- 

mee big and te 

a_clegantly framed, a share in the 

distribution, specimen copies ot paper, certificates, 

ee came to“agents, etc., sent upon re- 

ceipt of $2: 00 (its worth $10.00) } you will go to work 

at once, (if you are not satisfied with it you can re. 

turn it to us C. O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 

terri is rapidly up. ure territory at 

once. e give the. BEST eth ph scpcemal to all, male or 
female, your leisure hou ur entire time, at 

home or traveling. YOU can nh 4 money. Secure it 

NOW. men copies of the pa terms, etc,,’ 

ENT nd for them now. Rddeess 
WATERS & CO., Publishers, Chiesa th 





AGENTS WANTED 
OME: ie 
By DANIEL MARCH, 

ore ag teaches how men lived in cot poe 
w to live in all times. “It pleases, profits, 
ys. he Me It is precious as gems.” “It glows 
pas a on query e.” The style is full and flow- 
sparkling. Agents aon a the oan 

Eiboes Foc UN pele 
—— vases the same tory for “Home_ Life,” 


same 
Soak ced best work. Employment for Young 
Men, sadies, Teachers, ymen L 


da f oF ciroular OS ckcare rs 
gholse ‘of terri ritory. 2 Ek & MOURDY, 
518 Arch st., P niece Pa. 


m3 $75 to $250 pe 

Sm wales end female, to introduce the a eat ae ite 
poOMMON 8 N 
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MB & CO,, Boston oy cag bead urghy 
P, Pas Chicago, Til: or St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ~ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


\ The spiciest and. best se peek ev ever Lgpblished. 
te  Oredt Mo. 





It tells all about the teat On mdal, Sen- 
ries, Co Oe SFr and 
the wonderful Sights of ‘erat National pital. It sells 


quick. Send for specimen and see. our terms 
to Agents anda full d jescription of the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLI CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prospectuses are now ready for our 
new books, viz.: 


THE GILDED_AGE, by MARK 
Pek, SIYOE ae 
trated by AUGUST 
EVERYBODY’S ERIE END, a 
JOSH BILLINGS, illustrated by THOMAS 


AGENTS. work bi Fie At CAMONG. TH TH THE 0- 





hoe 
these books. cs. 3 ons they — “outsell all 
others, and wise agents will act accordi ngly and apply 
for territory's at #4 to WAMBRICAN P @ 





PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


ACENTS’ CUIDE. 


Worth £100 to any agent. Send 25 cts. for veal or 
Postal Card for particulars. J. P. SCOTT, Chi 
mente Increasing. 


h Thousand in Free. 
wanted for our 
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Eureka Portable Pable Co., St. Louis. 
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ANSWER TO “A GASPER.” 


BY THE SEXTON OF THE MEETING-HOUSE. 








© GasPER, I read your sharp poem with care, 

That very blank verse, where you call for more 
air, 

As a good sexton should, I respond in a trice, 

For I think all you want is a little advice. 


Tis a curious fact, sir, as ever was told— 

Some always are “‘roasting,’’ while others are 
cold, 

And an angel might try to suit some folks in 
vain ; 

But I know good Christians who never com- 
plain. 


Now I tell you, as I have told others before: 

Change your seat, sir, and get you one nearer 
the door. 

There is quite a breeze there—you would own 
in a minute 

Your yarn had less truth than poetry in it. 


Tf so, you never will need to be told 

What an excellent place ’tis to get up a cold. 

And perhaps you'll stop gasping; and oh! ig 
you do, 

Pll toll the old bell, sir, with pleasure, for you. 


And hark to the pastor, and then you will know 

How to ’scape a bad place, where the grum- 
blers all go, 

Where the grumbles are longer and the com- 
forts are shorter, 

And no sextons to call on for air or for water. 


Would you live with the just? When a sexton 
you see, 

And would make a suggestion, first hand him 
a V. 

Keep your pen from bad verse and your heart 
from all sin, 

And St. Peter the sexton will let you come in. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





DOWN THE CHIMNEY. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 








“QuAY way sanee 1.0w ee!” said Lozette, 
confidentially, leaving her seam and creeping 
up behind me. “ Kaget mow ee!” ° (“ Truly 
the boy is crying!’) with a little scornful 
look, as if crying was all that could be ex- 
pected from a white boy. But as a sob 
escaped, and then another, sympathy 
stirred her fierce little heart, and she ran to 
the lounge and sat down by him. 

“Kahwin mow ee. Wagonind nechee?” 
(“Don’t cry. What’s the matter ?”) she said. 

“Get out!” Harry returned, flouncing 
over with his face to the wall; and, though 
Lozette knew no English, kick and tone 
did not need interpretation. For a moment 
she looked ready to kick back; then, de- 
ciding here was something she could not 
understand, went back to her work. 

‘‘ What is the trouble, Harry?’ I asked. 
And, with another flounce, Harry rolled over 
and showed a very red and unhappy face. 

“Why, Christmas is most here.” 

‘And that is something to cry about, 
is it?” 

‘*O’ course, it is, if you’re way off where 
you can’t keep it. I always hung up my 
stocking, and had things in it; and now 
father’s gone below, an’ I shan’t have a 
thing. Ob-h-h!” 

Once more Harry rolled over to the wall, 
and laid silent, as if this grief were too 
great for words. 

“Hang up your stocking just the same, 
Harry,” I said. “There will be something 
in it, I promise you. And now run out 
and see how good a bargain you can make 
with Beshkway for those rabbits. See, he 
has a string of them.” 

Harry ran, and Lozette followed, her 
black locks streaming behind and her little 
red blanket dragged by one corner. After 
her followed Stars and Stripes, our Indian 
cat and a good judge of rabbits in any form , 
and after him would have run Nub, smallest 
and wisest as well as fattest of gray kittens, 
had not the door shut suddenly and driven 
her back to the window, where she sat and 
watched all that could be seen of the 
children, 

It did seem a lonely Christmas for this 
little fellow, only nine years old, and many 
days’ journey through dark pine wood and 
over frozen lake from the mother who till 
now had always had him-close under her 
wing. Too close, perhaps; for bones and 
eyes were all that could be seen of him 
when, two months before, he had rolled off 
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the ax team which ‘iauiiniatin ath ta 
long way from St. Cloud. A grist and saw- 
mill had long been promised our Red Lake 
Indians, and Harry’s father had taken the 
contract for building it,.and come up with 
his men’ to cut timber for the dam and 
make ready for the spring work. At the 
last moment, fired with enthusiasm at the 
sight of the great teams, the gayly-dressed 
guides, and his father’s gun and knife, 
Harry pleaded to be taken, too; and was, on 
half an hour’s notice, to the utter bewilder- 
ment of Polly, aged three, who decided he 
was dead and would never be seen again, 
and who wept big tears many times a day. 

So it chanced that, as we walked down 
the clearing to meet the teams, said to be 
close at hand, and thought of the home let- 
ters, which came so seldom and only in this 
way, we were startled to see rising up from 
the blankets this great-eyed, fair-faced child, 
who shouted, as he looked : 

“Why, Pa! I see a white womatt! 1 
thought there wasn’t anything but Indians. 
Can you make doughnuts, mia’am?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, ‘‘ and small pies, too.” 

This was our introduction; and the ac- 
quaintance was contioued by all the party 
sleeping on our floor that night. By after- 
noon of the next day a house was builded; 
and, in one or two more, bunks made at one 
side and filled with spruce twigs, a great fire 
started in the middle of the room, aad 
everything ready for housekeeping. Don’t 
be frightened at the idea ofa fire in the mid- 
dle of the room, for nothing else would sat- 
isfy a logging-camp. To begin witb, the 
floor is earth, you know, and the chimney 
not much more than a great square hole in 
the roof. The fireplace is made by piling 
up earth underneath it and putting four 
logs in a square about it. Then such a fire 
is started as you have never seen. Whole 
trees feed it, and as the ashes accumulate 
they pack down from the weight of the 
logs, and make wonderful nests, in which 
are buried pots of beans, eaten never less 
than, three times. day, and baked to just 
the color and flavor given by our grand- 
mothers’ brick ovens. 

In these same hot ashes the Indian boys 
roast potatoes, snow-birds with the feathers 
on, and even rabbits; and in taking lessons 
in all these accomplishments Harry had till 
now almost forgotten to be homesick. To- 
day one of his old headaches had kept him 
prisoner and given time for thinking. His 
father had been gone for a week, having 
left to oversee the sending up of more sup- 
plies; and, though Harry had not yet quite 
settled whether Father or Santa Claus had 
most to do with stockings, it was certain 
they held communication of some sort, and 
were, on the whole, rather necessary to each 
other. 

With evening, which began about four 
o’clock, we gathered sround the open fire; 
and Harry looked critically at the mud 
chimney, made, in Indian fashion, of a 
framework of sticks, plastered over and held 
togetber by clay. 

‘“‘Tt’s a shaky old thing,” he said, “ and I 
don’t believe Santa Claus could get down 
there, if he tried. Besides, I’m sure he never 
came up so far.” 

‘““Why, he starts from- here,” said I.. 
‘‘Don’t you know he drives reindeer, and 
they live further north than we are—close 
up to Hudson’s Bay.” 

“Well, but he has to drive down to some 
town or city for his toys and things. He 
has to see all our fathers and find out what 
we waiit, No, he don’t either. I don’t 
believe there is a Santa Claus. Any way, 
he wouldn't come among Indians. They 
don’t hang up their stockings.” 

“ Ah! but they would, if they had any,” 
I said. “And he always comes wherever 
he knows he is wanted. You must have 
more faith, or he will feel too hurt to even 
look at your stocking.” 

Harry shook bi8 head, but said: no more; 
and in the day or two afterward seemed 
almost to have forgotten the whole subject, 
But as the day before Christmas passed I 
saw him in the afternoon at his little carpet- 
bag, laying all his stockings side by side, 
and finally taking up the shortest one. 

“Td hang up Pa’s, if I was home,” he 
said. ‘ But I’m sure there can’t be enough 
up here to fill: even the toe of this ‘one, 
put you hang up your’s, Mrs. Wee 

‘Why, of course, Harry. It would not 
be Christmas without it:...Mine has» been. 





<4 every tine-sines I was two yeare old.” 


**How masy times in all?” asked artful 
Harry, at which attempt to find out just 
how old I was [ remained silent. 

Harry first laughed and then turned red. 

‘*Mother said I mustn’t ask people how 
old they were,” hesaid. ‘‘ But I always for- 
get. I don’t see whyI shouldn’t, though. 
Td just as soon tell how old Iam; and I'd 
have to, any way, ’cause everybody always 
asks me. I don’t see why you’ve got to tell 
when you're small, and haven’t got to tell 
when you're big.” 

““Here’s one big person who will tell,” I 
said, whispering in bis ear. “ Now give me 
the stocking, and I'll sew a loop on it, so 
that you can hang it on one of those knobs 
in thechimney. Youcan hang the Doctor's 
and mine, too.” 

Harry spent.an hour hanging the three 
stockings first on one rough knob and then 
another; and finally went to bed, thinking 
to-morrow would come more quickly that 
way, than any other. Then, leaving him 
asleep, at last, we bundled up and went out 
for a little walk down the road, to Leech 
Lake, well trodden now by the lumbermen’s 
feet. We looked in a moment as we passed 
the logging-camp, finding the ‘‘ Deacon’s 
seat’ in front of the great fire filled with a 
dozen “men, listening to some story from 
Mr. Lee, the overseer, who started up as he 
saw us and came to the door. 

‘“*T was telling em a bit about Christmas 
in the Old Country, ma’am,” he said. ‘I’m 
English born, you know, and many’s the 
time I’ve been out half the night, singing 
Christmas waits. But that’s long ago. 
Most o’ mine these years back have been in 
the woods, and I allow we may as well 
work to-morrow as lay off. Here’s some- 
thing for the little chap, though. He ought 
to have some sort o’ Christmas. Good- 
night to you, ma’am.” 

“Tt does seem as if Santa Claus would 
have a wild time driving over these dark 
pine-tops,” the Doctor said, as we turned 
from the bright doorway to the night, and 
stood for a moment watching the pale, clear 
auroras, as they rose and fell in the north, 
‘*What a dense forest everywhere but in 
this little clearing, and how drearily, far 
away, home seems to-night. We must do 
something lively. I think I'll go up on our 
roof, and see how our chimney looks at the 
top.” 

‘* Softly, then,” I said 
waken Harry.” 

And so we crept to the back of the house, 
where the roof sloped almost to the ground, 
and I watched as the ascent was made. 

The dress for that country is, on the 
whole, not altogether civilized, and I think 
our best friends would have studied a little 
before recognizing the couple who stood 
there—Doctor especially, buried in a buffalo 
overcoat, a mighty many-colored scarf 
wound about his neck, a fox-skin cap with 
lappets tied over his éars, moccasin boots 
and rabbit-skin mittens. The snow crunched 
as he stepped softly toward the chimney and 
looked down; starting back, in a moment, 
as if he had been shot. The roof sloped 
suddenly ; and, forgetting where he was, he 
lost his footing and rolled over and over to 
the bottom, half burying himself in a drift, 
‘and laughing so it was impossible to help 
him out. 

‘Hush!’ he said. ‘‘That child was 
looking straight up the chimney, and such 
a pair of eyes I never saw.” 

“Tl go in,” I said, listening for some 
sound. “He may be terribly frightened.” 

“No, don’t, unless’ he calls out,” said 
Doctor. “He didn’t look frightened, only 
wonderfully surprised. Wait awhile.” 

No sound from within. And after a time 
we walked on; coming back shortly, to find 
Harry sound asleep, and emiling, as if in the 
midst of pleasant dreams, 

Long before daylight next morning he 
had roused us‘with his exclamations over 
the fat and bulging stockings. And, as we 
threw on some wraps and came out to look 
with him, he met us triumphantly. 

‘* Nobody need ever tell me again there 
isn’t a “Santa Claus. Why,I saw him my 
own self.” 

‘« What an idea, Harry!” 

“Oh! but I did. It was when you or 
gone to walk. I heard a little crunch, 
erunch on the roof; and I was bound Ent 
an’: I wasn’t.a bit frightened. either. 
looked. right up, an’he ‘looked right som 
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an’ he laughed, so’t I could see his: teeth. 
An’ just look at’ my stocking! Did you 
ever? Crackey!” 

Harry sat down to his, and we to ours— 
all of them most astonishingly full, and 
giving plenty to talk about the whole day 
long. Aud toward evening Harry wrote, 
or, rather, printed a letter to his mother, 
copy of which you shall'see, spelling and 


+ all: 


5 RED: LAKE, CHRISTMAS. 
DERE MOTHER: , 
Santy Claws did come. I did not think he 
would. I saw him lookking down the chimne, 
and he saw me. I was not afrade one speck. 
He gave me a big knife. mister Lee says he 
knows about that knife, but I gess not. There 
was candy and nuts and razans, and a took, 
andacake. i gess misses weeks put ion the 
cake.. it tasted like hers, tell Polle I joveher. 
I want to see youall. Yours truley, 
Hagpey MoRRILL. 
re 


“PEWER ARE.” 


To Tae Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I THANK you very heartily for inserting in 
the issue of this week that heart-moving ap- 
peal for “‘ pewer are.” I have been search- 
ing for it for some months. I saw it first 
about half a dozen years ago; but néver 
realized how much I should need it some 
day. But these past few years rolled 
around and put me in charge of a parish, 
young, thriving, and robust, just building a 
new and beautiful church. I knew the 
terrible dread wih:ich architects and building 
committees have of ‘“‘pewer are,” and 
watched intently to see what measures 
would be taken to keep it out of our house. 
I cautiously inquired of one of the mag- 
nates of the building committee if there 
were to be any ventilators. He crushed me 
with the reply that there were to be two. 
Two ventilators a foot square, and our 
church seats 850 people! He thought that 
would finish me, I suppose; but I was 
thirsting for a fray on that subject, and so I 
tackled them all (deacons, trustees, build- 
ers), and pleaded and begged for more ven- 
tilators. I dilated on the glory of fresh air. 
I hinted at its probable effect. upon the 
preaching. I adjured them to think of 
their tender children, their gentle wives. 
They are men, these church committees, 
They were touched by my pleas. They 
conferred together, and they said me yea. 
They consented to four new_ ventilators, 
Think. of it, my friend! Six ventilators in 
achurch. Six outlets, one foot square, for 
bad breaths, gas, smoke, carbonic acid, 
heat, smells, dust to goup. Six square feet 
out of about six thousand of inside surface. 
Was it not generous? Do you not thrill 
with sympathetic gratitude as I teil you 
this? Ah! my friend, you are young, you 
are inexperienced, if youdo. Idid. ButI 
got over it very soon. Those wily men 
were not to be circumvented thus. They 
had many a neat device to keep their foe 
outside the sacred precincts of the house of 
God. They would give me all the holes I 
wanted to let the air out. But I had not 
asked for any to let it in. And should I 
have what I did not care to ask for? By no 
means. They cut my six précious holes into 
the attic, and then—why, then they nailed up 
all the windows of that attic so tight that 
you couldn’t get a streak of lightning 
through edgéwise. Thus would they delude 
the eye of him who never penetrated to the 
church garret, with a show of ventilators, 
while they might sit in their, pews and 
chuckle solemnly at the -thought of all the 
bad air in that garret, vainly striving for 
egress, and all the hated outside air, vainly 
seeking ingress. Thus did they seem to 
concede me much; while they really con- 
ceded me nothing. 

Do. you think this was all?. Nay, the 
half is not told. They were before me at 
another point. And here words fail me. I 
cannot express my admiration for the as- 
tuteness of the mind which first; conceived. 
the masterly scheme which I am about to 
unfold. They seized upon the furnace, and 
there wrought a wonder of ingenious fortifi- 
cations, against the invading air. They 
turned the end of the cold-air box, which 
the thoughtless leave out of doors, open to 
every fragrant zephyr, at the mercy of the 
encroaching atmosphere, straight up through 
the-floor into the church, within two feet of 
the' registers. “Was it not a miasterstroke? 
Had'they not ‘cémptetely outgeneraled me? 
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Ilad they not beaten back the air? Now 
they take it from the aud:ence-room, pass it 
through the furnace, back again into*the 
church. Then it goes tarough again, And 
once more the merry round goes on; goes 
on as longs you stay there or till the fire 
goes out. Here is a triumph of good order 
and cconomy. Of good order, because the 
irrecularity of a church with clear, pure air 
fs thus prevented; of economy, because 
you get s0 niuch more heat for the same 
amount cf money when the air goes through 
the furnace go many times. I confess I have 
no words to express my admiration of the 
ehrewdness and common sense exhibited 
by these men in planning for. the winter 
cainpaign. They did their work well. 
Last Sunday showed it. L wish you could 
have been in our elegant and cosy chureh. 
If you would lixe to put yourself there in 
imagination, just beat your office up to 90 
deg. Fahrenheit, wrap a blanket around 
you head, and hold a-bottle of etrer at your 
nose. The effect will vividly represent. the 
condition of our congregation on the event 
ful morning when the fires were first kin< 
Med in our new church. If you care to 
know how | felt, get your brother editors to 
snoring, and then, under the conditions I 
have described, read one of your old ser- 
mons. ‘ 

Noy do you wonder that I was glad to 
ee that touchiag “apele” in your ever- 
welcome pages? . Anddo you wantto know 
what I am going to du with it? Why,I 
am going to convene our trustees and our 
“sextant,” and am going to read them that 
ode in my most touching manner. And I 
hope to be abie to inform you in my next 
that they have knociced a hole in that air- 
box and opened the windows in the roof, 
If I can effect this revolution, will you not 
rejoice with A 8tiFiine Parson. 

er 


BOBBIT'S HOTEL. 


A LITTLE fellow, not mucly hither thana 
yard stick, stunted and stubbed like a dwarf 
pear tree; as dirty as the mud under bis 
feet, as raged as the Coliseum after the 
great gale; with little, restless, grimy hands; 
with little, restless, snapping eyes; with a 
little, hungry mouth; bare feet (or nearly — 
he wore some holes with a little shoe to 
them), bare hands, bare knees sticking 
through his trowsers, 1 hat without a rim, 3 
boy without a bed—that was Bobbit. 

it was six o'clock of a January night, and 
stormiug too. Bobbit was standing—ncver 
mind the name of the street—but he was 
standing at the foot of it (it was in Boston), 
in a littie snow-drift, up to his knees. The 
sleet went down his neck and up hiss!eeves, 
and into the holes in his trowsers, aud into 
the holes with a littleshoe on them; it hung 
ina fringe on his old hat, and swung to 
and fro like the fringe which ladies wear, 
headed with guipure lace, upon their cloaks. 
Bobbit thought of that, looking out trom 
betiind the litile icicles, He had seen a great 
many. handsome cloaks that day; it was 
what he called a ‘‘handsome duy”; some- 
thing was going on at the Music Hall, | be- 
lieve, and the strects lad been as full of 
pretty thines os the sky was of sunlight, till 
the clouds and the slectcame up. For there 
is a greater difference in the streets than you 
would eversuspect, unless you should belong 
to them and have nothing to do but watch 
them, like Bobvit. Tuey oave t :eir “serub- 
days” and their drvess-days, like you or me or 
anybody else but Bobbit, whose whole life 
had been a ‘‘scrub day,” fron beginning to 
end; and nei'her you nor 1 nor anybo.ly else 
but just Bobbit himself can know, 1 suppose, 
what that may mean. 

** It’s a brick of a night to have supper,” 
said Boobil, standing in the snowedrifi—‘*a 
brick.” 

Bobbit talked slung, to be sure, never hav- 
ing enjoyed the benetits of what we calla 
** libe:al education”; yet Lam not sure, after 
ail, that a Harvard graduate would have 
understood Bovbit if he had stood in the 
snow-drift and heard what be sud. Ln fact, 
you would have to know that Bobbit did not 
have a supper every night to understand it 
sit gether; and even then [do not think you 
would understand it, unless you were to go 
without your supper two or three nights, or 
even one, yourscif, 

Tuesduy Bobbit.had a dinner; Monday he 
piske! up quitea breaktast; to-day he wou!d 

ave a dinner and a supper, too, it had been 
so stormy. There had beev a good many gen- 
tlemen afraid: to leave their horses. Bobbit 
hed learned from long experieuce to teil bs 
the color of a horse, or by his hoofs or his 
ears, whe her he would be restless in a si:et- 





stéfm: ile had earned ten cents since noon ~ 


holding cream-colored horses with | Hack 
manes; and five for a little mouse-colored 
mare, just shaved, 

Bobvit carried half his snow-drift into a 
baker's shop With him. His eyes twinkled 
oy ne a od @ shutilecock 
when you. play f: ag it not enough to 
Juang say Gum in feeling lie o shutdlecalc, 





to have three days’ living in his pocket? 
For. you see five cents would buy you two 
little ro!ls- and a doughnut ;-and_to live for 
two days on ten cents’ worth of baked 
beans, why, nothing could’ be ‘easier; espe- 
cially if you saved ‘your:ten cents and took 
your beans hot to-morrow noon. ¥ 

Wow when Bobbit had got into the baker’s 
shop and bought his doughnut, he saw two 
little [nsh boys looking in’ at the’ baker's 
window. 

“That's a pity !’ said Bobhit; for the two 
litle boys stood quite still, flattening their 
noses on the glass, They had ragged huts 
and holes in their shoes, and they stood in a 
snow-drift, as Bobbit had done. Now when 
two little boys will stand still in the throat 
of a slet-storm to look in ata baker's win- 
dow it generally means that they do it for 
good reisons; and Bobbit had cone it ‘so 
many times himself that he looked very 
wise when he said:.“ That’s a pity.” Be 
looked at his doughnut, too, then at the 
window, then at the doughnut; se, back and 
forth, as he would if he had been'dodging a 
Hav market Square policeman. 

‘“*{ will take threa doughnuts,” said he to 
the baker, with a bttle gulp, ‘‘and three 
cents’ worth more of bread. Now I’ve got 
three cents left. Won't you just hand over 
a few cold beans?” 

So the baker gave him the bread and 
the duughnuts and cold beans, and Bobvit 
came out into the drift. 

** Halloo !” said he. 

**’Loo!” said the Irish boys, both td: 
gether. 

“Got any grub?” asked Bobbit. This 
Was pointed, if not elevant, you see. 

* Nery,” said the Irish boys, with equal 
emphasis. 

* B-long to anybody ?” continued Bobbit. 

** Not much.” 

“ Anywheres to put up?” 

* You bet not!” pitts : 

* Jlivein a hotel,” said Bobbit, with an air. 

“Oh!” said the boys, 

“T take in folks,” continued Bobbit, 
magnificently, ‘‘once in a while—free gret- 
tis. Til lodge you and board you till morn- 
in’, You just bold your tongue and look 
spry. Then tag after.” 

There was a little smell of cold beans and 
hot doughnuts all about Bobbit. The Irish 
boys followed him like two little dogs, ask- 
ing no questions. They held their heads out 
aud licked their lips. : 

Boobit wound in and out like a crochet- 
needle through loops of streets. The two 
boys “looked spry” and ‘tagged after.” 
Bobbit did not speak. -He kept his-eves on 
stray policemen und his hat over his eyes, 

“*Tt’s better’n the lock-up,” he said once, 
over his shoulder. ‘* On fair nights it’s no- 
body’s business. When it comes to dritts 
and sech. them chaps with brass buttons 
keeps their eyes peeled, ‘took me up once 
last winter fur roostin’ in a barrel, 1 was a 
gone goose fir filteen davs. ‘Tuke it in gen- 
eral, I'm independent in my way of life. 
Hold on, there. That’s the railroad. There's 
a ditch the off side of you/ I's skeery 
trivelio’ fur a stranger. But we've got 
about there.” 

** About there” was quite out of the loops 
of streets, out of the netted alleys, out of the 
knotted laves that tied the great city. in. 
The three children had wandered off upon 
the windy, oozy Charlestown flats, waere 
there was an ugly purple mist, and much 
slush and jumber and o!d bouts and ashb- 
heaps and wrecks of things. 

“*There’s my hotel,” said Bobbit, at last. 

The Irish boys looked (north, east, south, 
west), looked again, and looked hard. ‘Mev 
saw nothing but an old wall of an old 
burned bailding that hid them a litile from 
the road and the road from tbein,a pile of 
bare bleached timb:r, and an old locomotive 
dailer, rasty and haif buried in a heap of 
rubbish. But the cold Leans ana the dough- 
nuts were in Bobbit’s pockeis and faith in 
Bobbit was in their hearts, 

** Now,” said Bobbit, with an amazing 
chuckle tor a boy who was going to give to- 
morrow’s dinner 10 another boy, ‘you walk 
nght slong as ef you was going to walk a 
mile, and, when you see I’ve doven, dire /” 
The next they knew after that Bobbit bad 
‘*doeven” into the old engine boiler, and 
they after him. 

“There now!” said Bobbit, grandly. 
“What do you think of Wiis for a cheap 
hotel?” 

The storm seemed oll at once to have 
stopped; the great curve of the boiler shut 
it cut; only a dim, dull roar, like that of 
distant machinery, or fire, or river-dans 
sounded abeut them. Bubbit pulled up an 
old hogshead-top against the open mouth of 
the boiler, ‘This made it very dark, but. al- 
most warm, in the hotel. ‘The little Lrish 
bovs felt around with their bands, and 
lound that there were dry leaves, salt hay, 
and pieces of a worn-out something—jacket, 
perbaps—aznderneath them, 

© Matircss, bedclo’es, carpet, sofy, all to 
order and all to once, gentlemen,” said 
Bovbit. “-Fust-elass turiiture ia my liotel. 
Hold va-a spell, till Lturn onthe gas,” 

All in a_uunuie a wondertal thing hap- 
pened. <A liutie pink candle biazed up and 
burned. It had an old nut-sucket for a 
candlestick ; it stood quite firm and’ slone 
distinctly on the beans and doughnuts. 

“Gener'ly speaking, 1 can -eat, in, the 
dark,” said Bobbit; ** but when it comes to. 
company [ can’t.” 

The fect: wae that Bobbit had just six 


put away under a corner of his hotel “gory,” 
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on purpose for “company.” Nobody knows 

now (f wish that somebody did). bow much 

a Bobbit had entertained iv his 
ote 

‘+ [t doesn’t burn-not so long as it might,” 
said Bobbit, with a jerk at the penny:candle. 
* Better tall to while you can see the way to 
your mouth.” mt 

So they “fell to,” and the Irish boys ate 
np the beans, to begin with; but Bobbit 
did not say anything about to:morrow’s din- 
ner. 

‘*Got any names to you?” said he, as they 
broke the last doughnut into three pieces, 
and ate it slowly, to make it last as long as 
the candle did. ; 

**Not many to tell on,” said the larger of 
the little guests, with his mouth full. ‘‘ The 
woman as werun beggin’ fur till she was 
took u> for dhrinx last summer, she called 
us’ Harum and Scarum, jest. l’m Harum, 
he’s Scarum.” 

“I’ve heerd worse names ’n that, I’m 
sure,” said Bobhit, politely. : 

By and by the doughnut wag all gone, 
and the candle -toos, Boobit biew out the 
fered pink spark, and it grew very dark in the 


otel, 

* Kind a’ chilly, too,” said the little land- 
lord. ‘“*Cinllier’n commoa. The storm 
must have riz. Sometimes it blows in, Eut 
’t ain’t often i can’t keep ’most cuwt’t'ble in 
my rear sooto’ rooms. You just crawl in 
fur 's you can go, and stick yer feet into 
them old jacket sleeves. There'll be one 
apiece fur both on ye. Them’s my foot- 
muffs. I take asighto’ heatouton’em. A 
chap as Llodged here last month, as went 
to the school-ship fur loufin’, he lett it tome 
‘to settle my bill” says he. 1 took it very 
well of that chap. He was.sick here a 
week and two days, But I didn’t «x tur his 
iscket, IT told him we'd charge it till his 
ship come ia. But you see it turned out as 
he come into the ship. You crawi over. 
There! them’s my first-class apartments. 
Cum f'’ble?” 

“Some!” said Harum. : 

**T bain’t been so warm, not since the last 
thaw, at all, at all,” said Scarum, sleepily 
Iniiced, Scarum was scund asleep by the 
time he had said it; and Tlarum was 
asleep by the time that Sc:arum was, They 
curled up in the school-ship boy’s jacket, 
like two little puppies, with their heads 
under their arms and their mouths open. In 
fact, they seemed a great deal more like 
little dogs than they did like little boys. 
But Bobbit did not think of this; they were 
very much like ali his locgers. 

“ Babies,” he said to bimself, twisting 
himself together to keep warm. “Jest 
babies. Now Id like to know what ’ud ha’ 
become o’ them two this night ef 1 didn't 
happen to keep hotel. Wh-e-ew!” 

This night was growing quite cold enough 
to emphasize. Bobvit was a little surprised it 
grew so cold. You see he was used to sleep- 
ing in the “‘ first-class rooms,” over under the 
jacket and the bay. Right bere in the lips 
of the boiler it was icy and wet. ‘The wind 
pated in at the cracks where the hogshead 
top did not fit. It seemed as if the hotel 
were drawing in great breaths, like an an- 
imal, into its iron lungs. The sleet, tov, shot 
in little broadsides of ii, cutting and cold, 
Bobbit’s Lands bled where it struck them; 
but it was so dars that be did not know it. 

“The wind’s the rrong way,” said Bod- 
bit. ** My front door ’ll be down alore murn- 
ing. Heigh o! Harum!” 

Tarum was asieep. 

* Scarum!” 

‘Scarum was asleep. 

‘‘Warm as toast,” s1id DBobbit, feeling of 
them. ‘* Wonder ef they could spure me 
the jacket ?” 

But, atter some thought, he concluded not 
to tuke the j:cket. The storm was scream- 
ing horribly, overhead, this. side, that side, 
all about, and the wind still the wrong way. 
lf the tront door should go down, the jacket 
would not be any too much ‘for bis little 
lodgers. 

** [| won’task fur ’t.” said Bobbit, witha 
little grim smile. “I brung ’em in hero, 1 
won't ax tur the jacke!.” 

So he did not asx tor the jacket, and b 
and by the door went down. 

‘*Scems to me I never knew such a night— 
not so much like notched knives,” said poor 
Bobbit; for the boiler gaped cruelly and 
drew in long breaths of the sto upon 
him. The svow swept in, and the wind; 
the sleet ciusted over his bleeding fingers 
and in his hair. It was very dark. Often, 
when the wind was the wrong Way and 
that front door went down, he could sec 
sturs through the rusty gums of the creature 
—the boiler seemed more )ike. a creatme 
than like a hotel, after all, sometimes; but 
now it opened into blank blackness and 
noise. 

"Jt was very, very cold. Bobbit had been 
very cold before; but neverso cold as this, 
He looked over at the ‘best soot,” where 
his little lodgers lay, aud thought how warm 
it must bein there. Tle kept the edge of 
the storm from the little boys, you see. It 
struck and broke upon Lis own poor, litle 
freezing flesh. If he could change places 
with Ilarum. and Scarum! if he could only 
cliunge places for a little while! 

But Boboit shovk his head *hird at himself. 

*That’sone way to keep. a hotel! Put 
folks into yer front entries. and freeze ’em 
afore mornin’ !” 

But it was bitter cold! Bobbit fals bitten 
gnawed all over aw 
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me! shot 
won't. No, I won't!" said Bobbit. He 
put bis head down upon his arm. The snow 
had drifted.in high and soft; his arm and 
his head went down into it, like a cold 
cushion, : 

“Pil have a white pillar-case, at any rate,” 
said Bobbit, slowly, wondering why he 
didn’t Jaugh at his own joke. “And [ 
won't—no, I won't; they was company, 
And sech babies. Folks as keeps hotels 
must put up—with—onconverience. 11's 
somethin’ to hev a white—pillar-case of yer 
own.” 

The little hotel-keeper sunk .lower and 
lower into bis white pillow-case. The hotel 
door gaped steadily. All the front entry 
filled with snow. Thére was so much snow 
tbat the boiler choked and gaped no longer 
to the black night. Instead, it grew dully 
white and warm, so the little lodgers in the 
best rooms thought, when they waked each 
other up, once in thenight, by trying to get 
their four feet into one of the jacket sleeves, 
They called out to Bobbit; but he lay quite 
still in the front entry and made no answer. 
So they thought how comfortable they 
were, und went to sleep again. 

Now, in the morning, there was a great 
noise inside the boiler, and outside, too, for 
that matter. For Bobbit’s hotel was drifted 
and drowned almost out of sight and 
breath by the piling snow; and Bobhir's 
little lodgers, when they found it out, 
whined and whooped till a policeman and a 
butcher and two shovels came to dig then 
out. 

“Puppies,” said the policeman, Ietting 
sunlight in, ‘* froze up here over night. A 
batch of pup--hal-loo !” 

For his shovel struck bard on something, 
and it was nota puppy. It was the little 
botel-keeper, on his white pillow-case, asleep 
and cold—so sound aslecp and so cold that 
neither the policeman, nor the butcher, nor 
Ilarum, nor Scarnm could wake him, though 
they tried their best for an hour. 

“He give them other young uns the 
warmth of the whole freezing concern !” 
said the policeman, talking very fast. 
“That's what I call g-r-¢-4/” 

Harum and Scaruim called it a pity. They 
did not know what else to call it. 

“A nortul pity !” said Harum, as they were 
marched off to the Little Wanderers’ Home. 

‘““Where’s he gone to?’ whispered 
Scarum, looking frizhtened. 

“ Purrgeiorry, mebbe,” suggested Harum. 

‘Will be kape hotel in Purrgetorry ?” 
asked Scarum, after a very little very stupid 
thought 

“ It’s thepraste as knows. I doant,” said 
Harum. 

Now Scarum was thinking 2 very curious 
thing. ‘‘If he keeps hotel in Purrgeterry,” 
said Scarum to himself, ‘* 1 hope they’ll give 
him tree cumt’’bles and coald beans every 
day, jist.” But be did not think abou it 
Jong enough to say it; and he wouldn't 
have known how tosay, if he hud. Besi.'es, 
that is the end of the story.—From *‘7yotiy’s 
Wedding Tour,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


WAR IN HEAVEN. 


A MESSAGE by the ‘* Union Terrestrial and 
Celestial ‘I'clegraph” has just come. It an- 
nounces the startling news that there is great 
excitement in the Celestial City. It seems 
that in the“ House of many mansions” there 
was a great banquet and all the princes of 
Heaven were present. In some burglarious 
way, as yet not fouud out, there were four 
bigots that got through the Shining Gate— 
a Presbyterian bigot, a Methodist bigot, an 
Episcopal bigot, and a Baptist bigot. They 
found their way to the Banquet [all, and 
rusbed in upon the guests. The music 
ceased, the grapes of Eschol were dropped 
on the golien platter, and hands uplifted in 
shock of amazement. The Presbyterian 
bigot appeared with an armful of West- 
minster Catechisms and proceeded to distrib- 
ule them among the banqueters, ‘* What is 
that?” cried one of the princes of Ileaven, 
who turned out to be Robert Hall, the im- 
mersionist. ‘Don't you know what that 
is?” cried out the Presbyterian bigot. 
“Then I move Robert Hall be expeiled.” 
“No, no,” cried a hundied voices, ** that 
great soul has been here forty-three years, 
and brought up agreatmany with him from 
Bristol and Leice-ter.” But the Presbyteri- 
an bigot said; ** All-this matters not, if ho 
does pot adopt the Westminster Assembly 
Catechism. I know from that he must have 
been elected to be damned. Out with him, 
from the Gate of Heaven 1” 

At this moment the Methodist bigot broke 
in upon the excitement, and dem:inded how 
many of those at the table had ever sat 
upon an ‘anxious scat,” declaring that 
thove who had not been converted in that 
way bad uo business in Ileaven. Ile 
brought an “anxious seat” with him and 
sat on it himseit, very near the table, and 
rudely began to eat a‘cluster of the grapes, 
throwing tbe skins into the face of a ccotch 
Presbyterian, who turned out to be Jchn 
Knox. ‘The bigot had hit the wiong man; 
for Joby Knox, neither on eartn nor in 
Heaven, was of a temperament to take apy 
impudence; and be gave the bigot very 
much such a look as he once did Queen 
Mary, at Holyrood. ‘The Methodist bigct 
moveil: that all those banqueters who lad 
not come into the church miiitant by tbe 
* anxious seat” be put out from the feast. 

At this point the Episcopal bigot marched 
in, with a great load of Misurgies under cach 
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arm, and slammed them down on the table 
of the banquct, till all the ‘goblets rattled 
II>.caid: ‘‘1 propose to hold. a service, just 
bere and now. Exch one of the banqueters 
will take one of these Prayer-books, and 
keep wide awake, and respond at the right 
place, ‘Good Lord, deliver ua’? ‘No, 
no,” said two of the best saints, who. were 
found io be Albert Barres and Alfred Cook- 
man, ‘we never could on carth find the 
right place in the Prayer-book, and we 
ghou'd: even here make awkward work 
nith the. responses.” 
bigot seized the white robe of Albert Barnes 
anit Alfred Cookmen and pulled them 
violently toward the door. But there were 
so many who hed been brought to Heaven 
through the “Comnicntarics” of- the one 
and so many through the preaching of the 
other that there was a great rush of pro- 
tectors around these greut ones of Heaven; 
and the bigot did not succeed in the expul. 


sion. 

At this point a Baptist bigot stepped into 

the excitement, carrying on his shoulders a 

- burden that almost bent him double,-so 
heavy was it. Ashe set down his load he 
took the Jid off, and behold it was a bap- 
tisiry, Tle said: 

“Jt dées not seem as if some of you have 
beén properly washed, and T shall ‘proceed 
to pgt under the wate r all those who have 
neglected their ablutions, I shall take the 
first one that I come to.” This turned out 
to be Archbishop Leighton, who cried out: 
“Exeusé me! My parents had me sprink- 
led when I was a baby, and I think. that 
will dow” ‘ Sprinkled !? cried the Baptist 
bigot. © Sprinkled ! How then dare you.come 
here? A spoonful of water on a man of 
your size is nothing atall.” The bigot, seiz- 
ing the Archbishop, attempted to put him 
under the water; and in the resistance and 
strucgle the Baptist got sprinkled and the 
Archbishop got immersed, and both would 
have got drowned but for kindly ivterfer- 
ence on the part of the bystanders. When 
the strugele was over, it was found tbat 
some of the white robes were as wet as 
though they had been diving in the River of 
Life for pearls. 

Suddenly, from behind the curtains, a 
clarion blew, at which the banqnueters laid 
hold of the four bigots and rushed them to 
the door, and rushed them through the 


sircet, snd rushed them up on_ the 
battlerents, crying: ‘‘Thbese . Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Episcopalian, and 


Baptist bigots have no business in 
Heaven. Throw them over the wall!” And 
dwn the batilements they were flung, now 
heads up, bow heels up, over and over, 
down, Gown till they came within sight of 
the earth, As they fell through among the 
shirs, one care near being shoveled up by 
“The Dipper,” and another just escaped 
being snatched by the paw of ‘‘ The Bear,” 
and another from being sting by the tail of 

‘Tie Scorpion.” The Presbyterian bigot 
Lad big great bundles of Westminster Cat- 
ceisms so tightiy fastened to shoulders and 
arms that he was the more swiftly precip- 
itated, xnd he struck. head foremost in the 
giaveyard back of Privecton. The Meth- 
Otist bigot could not shake himself’ locse 
from bis “‘anxious sea‘, and it beat bim, 
end bruised him, and jerked him on the 

way down, till he landed head first in the 
graveyard back of Middletown. The Epis- 
copal bigot cried, as he was precipitated, to 
be delivered trom the great weight of lis 
turgical book bindery, and, for the first time, 
prayed without his notes, as he went tum- 
bling down, swifter and "swifter, till he fell 
transfixed on the spire of St. Albin’ 8 cathe- 
dral. The Baptist bigot splashed into the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

When the expulsion was complete, the 
banquetc1s again toox their places in the 
Hovse of many mensions, and, with lifted 
chatices, filled witir water from’ under the 
Throne, cried out: “D.ink! one and all, to 
the communion of saints and the life cyer- 
lasting."—The Christian at Work (Dr. Tal- 
mage). 
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FINE CARRIACES 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
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Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 

Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers, = 

| 52 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Professer Richter, the great Composer 
and Teacher at the Leipzig Corscrv- 
atory. “Richter’s Harmony” is 
used ail over the world. 


Upon the examination of the piano of Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co., of Boston, in the rooms of the 
Leipzig Conservatory of Music, 1 found the sound of 
amost superior quality. Capable of producing the 
most varied shades of tone, it always remains full, 
clear,and noble under the most delicate touch, as 
well as when struck with the utmost force; so that 
this instrument may be said to be one of the best and 
richest in sound I have ever heard, 

Puor. E. FR. RICHTER. 

LErpzia, June 5th, 1871. 

AGENTS :—T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W.R. PHELPS & CO., 27 Chestnut st., Phfl. 
W. W. KIMBALI, cor. State and Adams 
ats., Chicago. 
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DR. C, MW’ LANE'S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or. Liver, Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 
— § oe 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
Peri in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, | increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain isin the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side; sometimes the pain is fele under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken’ for a rheumatism in the 
arm....The.stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels ia 
general are ¢ostive, sometimes alternative 
with, lax 3 the ‘head js troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. ‘There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been.done. A slight, dry.cough 
is sometimes an attendant, ‘The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his. spirits are low 3. and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be. beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude cnough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but: cases have occurred where 
ew of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the Lr 
ver to have been extensively deranged, 


AGUE AND FEVER, 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pixs, tn Cases 
or Acue anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happ 
results. No. better cathartic can be eek, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine.. 
We would: advise all who are afflicted 
with this. disease to give them «a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address al] orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Prttrsrurctt, PA. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their ordets 
distinctly, take nouebut Dr. C.M Spachiesared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. "To those wishin 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, 
any part of the United States; one box ‘of Pills 
twelve three-cent 
4 for fourteen 

nada ‘must be accompanied by. twenty cents.extra, 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store 
keepers generally. 
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" “NOTICES. 


t@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
saould be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent; P.-0; Box 2787. , 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications froni subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Rex 2787. buiz 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 


directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


REPUBLICANS cannot and, if they eould, 
they should not conceal from themselves the 
fact that the’October and November elections 
of this year, considered in relation to. the 
question of party triumph. or defeat, very 
strongly contrast in their results with those 
of last year. The twosalient facts, without 
going into details, are these: First, that the 
Republicans: this year have lost several 
states which they carried last year, some of 
them by very large majorities, Secondly, 
that in the states in which.they still_retain 
their political ascendency their majorities 
of last year have been greatly reduced. We 
are quite aware that this-is what is called 
“the off year,” and that it is no uncommon 
thing for the party in power to experience 
heavy losses in the popular vote at the 
election immediately sueceeding the pres- 
idential election ; yet this is not sufficient to 
account for the’ results just witnessed. So 
great a change in so short a time cannot be 
fhus explained, and Republicans will make 





& very grave mistake if they assume this to 


be a sufficient solution of the facts. 
Naturally the Democrats are jubilant, 
They see or think they see the prospect of 
a speedy return to power. Here their cal- 
culations are sadly at fault, unless the 
blunders of the Republican party shall be 
the means ef giving them a victory. Their 
present success shows no real increase of 
Democratic strength, and gives no indica- 
tiou that the majority of the American peo- 
ple have concluded to trust this party with 
yational power. The large falling off of 
Republican votes, not gained by the Democ- 
racy, abundantly explains the temporary 
success Of the latter. Democrats: have 
polled nearly their whole vote, while Re- 
publicans by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have not voted at all. The figures 
show this fact. Whatever may be true as 
to the future of the Republican party, the 
Democratic party has obtained no new lease 
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of lifé nor gained any large accession of 
voters to its standards. Its position at the 
bar of public opinion is not essentially 
altered for the better. 

The lesson, however, given to Republicans 
by the results of the recent elections is one 
which they will do well to consider. No 
political party in this country cav sustain 
itself simply on.its past record. The mere 
fact that it isin power to-day is no guaranty 
that it will continue in power. The people 
judge of parties by their present policy, as 
well» as “by their past history. While we 
heartily support.the principles and in the 
main approve the policy of the Republican 
party, there are some things which, in com- 
mon witha great.many Republicans, we do 
not approve. Asa party it has not kept its 
plighted faith in respect to Civil Service 
Reform. It has not given to the President 
the support which he ought to have received 
in carrying forward this great reform; 
and in some instances the President him- 
self has been persuaded to depart from the 
straight line of his own avowed principles, 
The manner in which the Louisiana ques- 
tion has been treated is almost anything but 
whatit should have been. The back-pay 
grab of the last Congress was and is and 
ever will be a simple fraud upon the people- 
The Credit Mobilier scandal, upon being 
thoroughly investigated, tarnished’ some 
names that had -hitherto stood high in the 
Republican ranks. The financial questions 
of the country have not been mét by that 
broad and comprehensive statesmanship 
which their importance demanded. Office- 
holders have been suffered by the Govern- 
ment to interfere far too much with local 
politics. 

We are by no means writing in an un- 
friendly spirit toward the Republican party 
or toward the present Administration. Yet 
we are desirous that the party should not 
commit suicide by the blunders and mis- 
takes of its leaders. That it has received a 
rebuke from the people is too plain to be 
denied. And, if the lesson taught thereby 
shall be thoroughly studied, if the party 
shall revise its policy in several particulars, 
and thus prove itself equal to the questions 
of the hour, it will have suffered no harm 
by the rebuke. It is well for-political par- 
ties to remember that they are not stronger 
than the wishes of the people. They must 
represent and embody the prevalent public 
sentiment of the country, or go out of 
power. The next Congress will soon be in 
session, with a large Republican majority 
in both houses; and the’ present state 
of the country will force upon its at- 
tention some of the gravest questions of 
finance. The future of the Republican 
party depends very largely upon the action 
of the coming Congress. The party will 
be held responsible for this action, and if it 
be such as the country needs, then the party 
will be approved by the solid sense of the 
people; and if not such, then it is pretty 
certain to go out of powerat the next pres- 
idential election. Adversity bas its bless- 
ings, provided its lessons are heeded and 
turned to practical account; but not other- 


wise. 
ere 


CHURCHES AND CHURCH VALUES. 


Tue New York Times, in an article on 
‘Churches and Church Values” in this 
city, gives the following exhibit of the num- 
ber of churches, their seating capacity, and 
property value: 








Churches. Capacity. Value. 
Episcopal..........+....s 72 55,000 $15,000,000 
Presbyterian............ 52 45,000 6,500,000 
Roman Catholic......... 4 60,000 6,500,000 
Methodist............s000 50 48,000 3,000,000 
Baptist.........scccccssse 31 26,000 2,000,000 
Reformed Dutch - 21 17,000 5,500,000 
Synagogues. - 6 18,000 2,500,000 
Lutheran. ..........ee008 18 12,000 1,500,000 
Universalists ............ 6 5,000 500,000 
Congregationalists...... 5 5,000 1,000,000 
Unitarian..........060... ry 3,500 600,000 
 sanenansrarenesaar 3. 3,000 400,000 
Miscellaneous........... 20 11,000 1,000,000 

Total..... 349 308,500 ~ $46,000,000 


This table does not include several church 
buildings pow in course of erection, and 
among them the Roman Catholic cathedral. 
The property held by Episcopal churches 
is, in the element of value, largely in excess 
of that held by any other sect—a fact main- 
ly due to the wealthy Trinity church corpora- 
tion, This entire property, amounting, ac- 
cording to the estimate, to forty-six millions 
‘of dollars, dees not pay @ penny for the éup- 
port of government, whether of the ¢ity or 





the state. Were it taxed, in common with 
other property, as it should be, it would 
yield a revenue of about one million of dol- 
lars. Its exemption does not decrease pub- 
lic expenses to the amount of a dollar; but 


_it does increase the burdens of tax-paying 


property by this huge sum. The law of 
this state for the organization of church cor- 
porations limits, with two or three excep- 
tions, the property which each corporation 
can acquire and hold to the annual value or 
income of not more than three thousand 
dollars.. This law, however, is practically a 
dead letter; and, hence, church corporations 
are left to consult their own wishes as to the 
amount of money to be invested in church 
structures, and thereby placed in the non- 
taxable form. The limitation provided for 
by lawis neither observed nor enforced, 
while the exemption legally granted takes 
full effect. The consequence is a vast and 
in many instances a most extravagant ex- 
penditure in church buildings, which with- 
draws an immense sum from any tax con- 
tribution for governmental purposes. 

The gross injustice of such a system is 
evident upon the very face of the statement. 
The remedy for this injustice, and every 
other springing from the same cause, is the 
impartial taxation of all private property. 
This will cure the evil, and nothing else 


will. 
RII ec 


THE CAPTURE OF THE “VIR- 
GINTUS.” 


Our Government thus far has no further 
information than has the public about the 
circumstances attending the capture of the 
‘*Virginius” and the execution of four or 
five Cuban leaders. We know enough to 
awaken apprehension— or hopes — that it 
may lead to serious complications between 
this country and Spain; but not enough to 
make it certain that our Government has 
any right to interfere, any further than to 
express its disapprobation of the summary 
execution of the captured patriots. 

In the first place, it is not certain that the 
‘*Virginius” was legally entitled to carry 
our flag. She is reported to bave been sold 
long ago to Quesada, and to have been flying 
the flag of ‘* Cuba Libre.” Ifso, we have no 
case, 

Again, it is not certain whether the 
“Virginius” was not first discovered after 
entering .Spanish. waters. It is probable, 
however, that she was discovered on the 
high seas, and chased within six miles of 
the Jamaica coast, where she was captured, 
Still the distance from Jamaica to Cuba is 
so short that :t would be possible for a swift 
steamer torun it in the period of eight 
hours during which the chase was kept up. 

But if the vessel was legitimately sailing 
under an American flag, and if its discov- 
ery and capture took place on the high 
seas, the act becomes a very serious one. 


Neither America nor Spain has admitted | 


the existence of a state of war in Cuba. 
The ‘‘Virginius,” though certainly an in- 
surgent blockade runner, was legally en- 
titled to American protection on the ocean 
until it actually attempted to enter a closed 
port. Its cargo and its passengers may be 
bad enough; but powder and guns are 
legitimate objects of trade in times of 
peace, and, if any action is.desired against 
such a vessel, it must be had in port; and 
our Goverument has seized and will again 
seize any vessels proved to be fitting out for 
unlawful purposes, as in the case of the 
‘* Hornet,” in 1870. In a state of peace, how- 
ever, such as now exists,as Spain strenuously 
asserts, no Spanish cruiser has any right to 
seize an American vessel under the treaty 
of 1795, and certainly not by virtue of any 
decree of the Captain-General of Cuba. The 
United States, in reply. to that decree of 
1869, declared that “ the freedom of the ocean 
can nowhere and under no circumstances be 
yielded by the United State,” and that, 
‘“ whatever may be their cargo,” American 
ships must not be interfered with unless a 
state of war be allowed and _ belligerent 
rights be acceded. We suppose that 
the ‘‘ Virginius” was an’ American vessel. 
It had previously attempted a crime, and 
was intending a crime: when captured; but 
it could in time of peace be detained or cap- 
tured only while doing a hostile act; and 
sailing. on the high seas was a perfectly 
legitimate act. We suppose General Ryan 
was an American citizen. That he had 
previously made war against Spain or was 
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on his way to do the same again makes no 
difference. On the high seas, under the 
American flag, he was entitled to American 
rights. 


What makes the case atrocious is the fact _ 


- that the prisoners were subjected to a drum- 
head court martial as soon as landed at San- 
tiago de Cuba, and instantly shot. Not 
even the Governor-General, at Havana, five 
hundred miles away, seems to have known 
ef it till after the execution; much less the 
government at Madrid or that of the United 
States. Thus no opportunity was allowed 
for a reversal of sentence or even for re- 
prieve. This bloodthirsty haste is of a piece 
with the cruelty which butchered a dozen 
students in Havana for the crime of scratch- 
ing the glasson a monument. The deed is 
done. No adequate redress is now possible. 
No doubt there will be explanations from 
Madrid, and no doubt the Castelar Govern. 


will not bring the dead to life nor can it 
prove that the Spanish Government has any 
real authority over its subordinates in Cuba. 
Much as we sympathize with the liberal .e- 
publican Government of Spain, we sym- 
pathize no less with the effort of Cuba to 
secure independence; and it may well be 
that an act which can only be excused on 
the plea of belligerency may lead to the 
recognition by our Government of the bellig- 
erent rights of the Cuban patriots. 





WAYS AND ENDS. 


THe Christian Leader thinks that our 
standing is infirm when we profess to be- 
lieve'in eternal punishment, yet assign to 
the doctrine a subordinate place in the 
Christian system. It is inclined to agree 
with Dr. Pond iv saying that if the doctrine 
is accepted at all it cannot be made sub- 
ordinate. 

We are far from believing that it ought to 
be made subordinate in the sense that noth- 
ing ought to be said about it. If men are 
exposed to eternal death, as we believe they 
are, it is a truth of immense importance, 
apd they ought to be told of it. But it 
is not necessary to any man’s salvation that 
he should believe it. Faith in a Saviour, 
not belief in any dogma whatever, is the 
condition of salvation. 

A man is sick, and thereis a medicine 
that will cure him. If he takes the-medi- 
cine, he will recover. One of his attend- 
ants tells him that he will get well after a 
while, whether he takes the medicine or 
not. Another tells him that he is sure to 
die unless he swallows it. But both agree 
in urging itvpon him, assuring him that it 
will restore him speedily to health. If he 
heeds their counsel and takes the medicine, 
he is cured. If he takes it because he does 
not wish to die, it will do him good; if he 
takes it because he does not wish to be sick, 
it will do him good; the cure is wrought by 
the remedy, not by the man’s theory about 
the probable result of the disease. Now 
there are men whose theories regarding the 
ultimate results of the disease of sin differ 
from ours; yet they prescribe the same 
remedy for it that we do, and we see men 
getting well under their treatment. Shall 
we then refuse to co-operate with them in 
thegreat work of saving men? Indeed, we 
shall not, whatever others may do. We 
shall do our best to convince the world that 
their theory of punishment is an unsound 
one; but we recognize the fact that the ob- 
ject they are working for is precisely the 
same which we have in view, and we can- 
not refuse to own them as our brethren. 

We make this doctrine subordinate, then, 
only as we make every theory of religion 
subordinate to religion itself. Doctrine is of 
great consequence, but life is of more con- 
sequence. The dogma is the means, the 
life is the end. A man may have a theory 
of the Gospel which leaves out eternal pun- 
ishment; but, if his theory leads him to 
Christ, that is the all-important result. A 
man may believe, with Dorner, that Christ 
was the culmination of that process of rev- 
elation by which God was for centuries 
making himself known to the world; that 
after prophets had unfolded the attributes 
of God in glowing words and lawgivers had 
foreshadowed bis nature by rites and sym- 
bols, at length in the fullness of time Christ 
came to manifest God to men; that he is 
the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 











ment is kindly and justly disposed; but that © 


 express'image of his person ; and that, while 
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we are reconciled by his death, we are saved 
by his life—by being made partakers, 
through faith in him and union with him, of 
the divine nature, and thus delivered from 
the power and dominion of sin. One may 
believe that the Incarnation was thus the. 
supreme act in that wonderful drama of 
. self-revelation by which God had made 
himself known to men;; that it is simply the 
jssue of that love which delights in self- 
bestowal; that.it would have taken place as 
certainly as God is God, if there had not 
been any Hell in the universe. That such a 
theory as this concerning the work of 
Christ may be held, and may result in a 
very pure and devoted Christian life, is a 
most obvious fact and one with which we 
do not care to quarrel. 

There is, then, a dogma into which eter- 
nal punishment does not enter which does 
lead men into a genuine Christian life. 
Whatever dogma does that may be faulty 
in some particulars, but it is certainly not-so 
unsound that the holding of it should ex- 
clude a man ora body of men from Chris- 
tian fellowship. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue amendment to the constitution of this 
state which proposed a return to the appoint” 
ive system in the selection of judges has, we 
regret to say, been rejected by the popular vote. 
Though neither party referred to the question 
in its platform, it is pretty well understood that 
the Democrats generally made it a party ques- 
tion at the ballot-box, and voted against the 
amendment, while Republicans as generally 
voted for it. Wehad hoped that the people, 
freeing themselves from all merely political and 
party considerations, would deal with this one 
most important subject upon its intrinsic 
merits. The discussion of the question will, 
however, have done some good, though the 
amendment has failed. The evils connected 
with the elective system have been presented to 
the public; and this, though not getting rid of 
the caucus and party system of nominating and 
electing judges, will, perhaps, make party 
managers hereafter more careful in selecting 
the right men. Could the able pamphlet on 
this subject prepared by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, 
one of the soundest lawyers of this city, and 
withal a thoroughgoing reformer of political 
abuses, have been placed in the hands of every 
voter of this state, we believe that the result 
would have been different. 








Tue Grand Jury have already brought ina 
pill of indictment against Mr. James Delos 
Center, one of the jurors who. sat on the trial 
of Stokes. The precise form of the offense 
charged in the indictment we do not know, yet 
the published affidavits of Henry Hill and 
John W. Hunt show that Center, being priv- 
ileged by the court to go home during the 
trial under the charge of an officer, said and 
did things which strongly justify the suspicion 
of corruption and certainly prove him unfit to 
actas a juror. The District Attorney should 
probe the whole question to the bottom ; and 
if it shall appear that Center has been tam- 
pered with or has been guilty of misconduct 
as a juror, then the public interests loudly call 
for the most withering penal rebuke which it 
isin the power to administer. Judge Davis, 
upon the showing of the facts, has in the mean- 
time sentenced Center to imprisonment for 
thirty days and imposed on him a fine of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for his contempt of 
court. 


An exceedingly bad feature has come to light 
in respect to the Cranston and Franklin Savings 
Banks of Rhode Island, sometimes known as the 
“Sprague Savings Banks.”” These banks have 
been so styled because they were established 
and mainly managed by the Spragues. An ex- 
amination of their assets reveals the astounding 
fact that, while their liabilities to depositors 
amount to $2,366,000, they hold as a part of 
these assets Sprague paper, not properly se- 
cured, to the amount of $1,213,350, which is 
more than one-half of their total assets. They 
have invited the deposits of the working classes 
by the promise of high rates of interest; and 
then, on a scale that seems alike reckless and 
outrageous, they have loaned these deposits 
to the Sprague Company. It looks as though 
these banks were organized to serve such a 
Purpose, just as the “Ring savings banks’ of 
this city were organized to put funds into the 
hands of the Ring. At any rate, they seem to 
mave been thus used under the management of 
the Spragues; and if the facts are as bad as 
they now appear to be, then no words of cen- 
sure can be too severe for the wrong per- 
petrated. Such a course on the part of those 
who manage savings banks is a downright in- 
iquity of the very worst kind. It uses the 
furs gathéted from the poor to’ furhish loan- | 









ing accommodations to the rich, without any 
proper consideration of the question of safety. 
And if the Spragues themselves, by their con- 
trol over these banks, have been parties to the 
iniqnity, as would seem to be the case ‘hen 
this one fact will and should leave a permanent 
blot on the name. Wecertainly hope, for the 
credit of human nature, that the reality is not 
as bad as it now seems to be. We can hardly 
think of anything worse than such a betrayal 
of the confidence of the poor. - 


Ex-SECRETARY BouTwELL, in his recent 
peech on “ Fi and the Panic,’”’ delivered 
in this city, said that he had ‘‘no doubt of the 
legal authority of the Government to issue any 
part of the $44,000,000’ of legal-tender notes 
retired by Secretary McCulloch under the act 
of Congress passed April 12th, 1866, He ought 
to be good authority on such a question; yet. it 
80 happens that the Senate Committee on 
Finance, in their report of last winter, expressed 
exactly the reverse opinion, and sustained it by 
amost able and conclusive argument. Who- 
ever reads the act of 1866 can scarcely fail to 
see that the intention of Congress in pass- 
ing the act was to reduce the volume 
of the legal-tender currency of the country by 
retiring and canceling a portion of it. When 
the process had been carried so far that forty- 
four millions had been retired, and thus the 
volume was brought down to three hundred 
and fifty-six millions, Congress, by the act of 
February 4th, 1868, suspended the “authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to make any 
reduction of the currency by retiring or cancel- 
ing United States notes.” Hitherto he bad 
been doing so under the act of 1866; and now 
Congress declares that his authority to continue 
this reduction ‘‘shall be and is hereby sus- 
pended.” The language of the suspending act 
clearly fixes the meaning of the prior act, even 
if there were any doubt about it, as, to our un- 
derstanding, there is not. The general right of 





the Secretary of the Treasury, provided 
for by prior acts of Congress, to reissue 
legal-tender notes, as they may from time to 
time come into his possession in the way of 
business, is simply the right to pay out these 
notes again whenever necessary, but for which 
there would have been a contraction of the cur- 
rency with every note received into the Treas- 
ury. Yet this pleinly has nothing to do with 
the question whether he has the right to reis- 
sue notes that have been retired and canceled by 
the authority of Congress, for the purpose of 
reducing the volume of this currency. These 
retired notes are legally dead, and not a dollar 
of them can be reissued, whether by the Presi- 


dent or the Secretary of the Treasury, without 


inereasing the public debt and exceeding the 


authority of law. 


THE postal order system in this country has 


proved an eminent success in furnishing to the 
people the facility for the safe transmission of 


small sums of money. There should be added 


to it that of the postal savings bank, modeled 
substantially after the English plan. Each 
money-order office might also be a savings 
bank, at which deposits would be received 
from the people, on which the Government 


would agree to pay say 3.65 per cent. interest. 
The money thus deposited might be used in 
paying the public debt, which would, so far as 


it went, reduce the rate of interest from 6 to 


8.65 per cent. The Government would be a 
gainer thereby; and so far-as deposits are 
made, but never called for, it would be 
the gainer by the amount of these 
unclaimed deposits. To the people the 
postal savings bank would present several 
important advantages. It would give them the 
most absolute form of security for their de- 
posits, which is not the fact under our pres- 
ent savings bank system. It would provide 
the facility for such deposits in all parts of the 
country, and thus invite and greatly increase 
them. The deposit being receivable or paya- 
ble at any postal bank, millions of small sums 
that are now hoarded would come into the 
bands of the Government, and pass into gen- 
eral circulation, to the advantage of every- 
body. The depositor’s pass-book would be 
virtually a letter of credit for the amount of 
money it represented, drawing interest; and 
wherever he went he could call for his funds 
as he might need them. The system has been 
in operation in Canada and in Great Britain for 
several years; and the results abundantly 
prove its wisdom. The Postmaster-General re- 
ferred to it in his last report to Congress ; and 
it is intimated that the President, in his next 
annual message, designs to recommend its 
adoption in this country. We regard this as a 
movementin the right direction. 





Five young ladies have applied for admission 
to Columbia College. One of the four who 
wish to enter the freshman class of the classical 
department was valedictorian of the Normal 
College of this city and is connected with a 
family of high social standing. The lady who 
wishes to enter the medical department is a 
graduate of Michigan University, and appeiiled 
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earnestly to President Barnard to be allowed 
.to seeure a diploma which would really be of 
value to her. These applications were referred 
by the faculty to the trustees, who turned them 
over to their committee on the “ course of in- 
struction”’—as absurd a committee to consider 
such a subject as the committee on docks to 
which the matter of female suffrage was once 
referred in Kentucky. This committee con- 
sists of Bishop Potter, Dr. Morgan Dix, Mr. 
G. T. Strong, chairman of the vestry of Trinity 
Church, and President Barnard. The application 
will have no favor from any of these gentle- 
men, except it be President Barnard, who is 
said to be kindly disposed and who was one of 
the first teachers in this country to open bis 
lecture-room for the attendance of ladies. 
This much of a concession has been gained, at 
least, that the lectures in geology and 
chemistry have for the first time in the his- 
tory of the College just thrown open to 
ladies. We are informed that under its charter 
the admission of women cannot be defended, so 
that it is a question whether these young 
ladies could not support their claims by the 
mandamus ofa court. We sincerely wish them 
more immediate success than we can hope for, 
and can only commend their courage in press- 
ing their application, as well as that of Mrs. L. 
D. Blake, who has so actively espoused their 
cause. 





Gerrit SMITH is not likely to make many 
converts by his letter, just published, against 
our public school system. The keynote of his 
attack is that government must not do what 
can be entrusted to individuals, and that 
schools can be entrusted fo private enterprise. 
But that is a rather elastic rule. A loose inter- 
pretation of it will give to the General Govern- 
ment the support and control pct only of the 
schools, the post-offices, the Erie Canal, and the 
Hoosac Tunnel, but also of all our other canals 
and railroads and telegraphs and express busi- 
ness, if not of our colleges and even our relig- 
ion; while a strict interpretation would not 
only turn our public schools over to private 
hands, but also make turnpikes out of our 
public streets and remand our postal service to 
the charge of express companies. Mr. Smith 
says of the church and school: ‘‘ Both are or 
ought to be religious institutions.” Not at all, 
There is nothing about a church that is 
not essentially religious. It cannot be 
otherwise. But it is not so with ed- 
ucation. The ‘‘Three Rs” are not heathen, 
or Protestant, or Catholic. Whether teaching is 
religious depends on whether religion is the 
subject of teaching. And it is perfectly possi- 
ble to teach syntax without teaching a cate- 
chism. But, passing from his untenable grounds 
of objection, the American people hold that our 
safety requires a system of free education, and 
that it is not safe to allow one single child to 
grow upinignorance. And we propose to com- 
pel attendance somewhere—ata public. if not at 
a private school. 


‘¢ A BEAUTIFUL profession’’ of faith by a Uni- 
versalist is quoted appreciatively by Zhe Jn- 
terior, which speaks, by way of comment, ina 
way to show that it has made hopeful progress 
in being able to see any good at all in such a 
Nazareth as Universalism. But the burden of 
its criticism is just this, which we are getting 
tired of hearing from every side: ‘‘They talk 
beautifully. Alas! if they only meant what 
their words express!’? This is the way The 
Interior puts it: 

“The Christian heart naturally goes out 
warmly to embrace one who makes a profession 
like that. It puts to shame the hedging and 
tergiversation to be found in some orthodox 
quarters. And yet we regret the fact that such 
a profession does not mean that Christ is God, 
that he paid the penalty of our sins, or that His 
atoning sacrifice was necessary to our forgive- 
ness. 

And yet the Universalist quoted had spoken 
as strongly for the inspired authority of the 
Scriptures as any Calvinist, had used the 
most emphatic Bible language to describe 
Christ as the “only Saviour” ‘Immanuel, 
God with us,” ‘ Master and Saviour,” “* Bright- 
ness of his glory and express image of his Per- 
son,” “stooping from the glory which he had 
with God before the world was, and dying 
upon the cross that he might save the world.’’ 
What more does The Jnterior require? Why, 
verily, ‘‘he does not mean that Christ is God.” 
But he means that Christ was all that the 
Bible says he was; and, if he can reverently ex- 
press the creed which satisfied Jesus; “‘I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God,” why ask more? But he does 
not mean that Christ “‘ paid the pevalty of our 
sins.” Well, supposing he does not? Tbe 
Bible nowhere says that he did. All we learn 
fromit is that he died for us that we might 
live. It may be true that haman sins deserve 
a certain penalty, and that Christ suffered an 
equivalent penalty; but no‘such doctrine is 
enunciated in the Bible. The Bible states 
facts, not theories of facts... Hundreds of 
Presbyterian preachérs disbelieve that Christ 
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not believe ‘that his 
was necessary for forgiveness.’? Not neces- 
sary? Then why does he call Christ ‘only 
Saviour,’’ ‘dying upon the cross that he might 
save the world,” ‘‘ without whom we have no 
faith and no hope either for the world that now 
is or for the world that isto come’? Could 
language be more explicit? What we demand 
is, that an end be put to that pitying arrogance 
which first assumes that Universalists are here- 
tics, and then concludes that they cannot mean 
what they say. Still, we are encouraged to see 
that The Interior has opened its eyes somewhat; 
and, that it may not be too lonesome, we adda 
word from Professor W. F. Warren, the Meth- 
odist Corypheus of Boston, who says of this 
denomination: 


“Tfin the exercise of so beautiful charismata 
as fair-mindedness and Christian honor I must 
be surpassed by any, there is no body of men to 
whom I can more gracefully and cheérfully 
yield the precedence than to that of which The 
Christian Leader is an organ and in which I 
have known and honored so many noble souls.”* 


atoning sacrifice 


THE result of the Canadian scandal has been 
the resignation of the ministry. After muck 
debate, it became evident that a vote of censure 
would be passed by the Parliament; where- 
upon Sir John Macdonald surrendered without. 
waiting for the decisive vote, and placed his 
portfolio in the hands of the governor-gen- 
eral. Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, leader of the 
opposition, has been intrusted with the task of 
forming a new cabinet. The investigations 
into the conduct of the government, partial 
as they were, revealed many scandalous opera- 
tions on the part of Sir John and his colleagues. 
The lavish use of money in the elections was 
fully proved, and it was also proved that a 
good deal of this money came trom men who 
subsequently received a. munificent railroad 
grant. The logical relation of these two facts 
was apparent to the public, though it was not 
established by any conclusive evidence. We 
are glad that the moral sentiment of the Cana- 
dian people has proved itself vigorous enough 
to overthrow the defenses of subterfuge and 
evasion behind which powerful and corrupt pol- 
iticians always hide from the popular indigna- 
tion. The expulsion of this discredited ministry 
is a good day’s work for Canada. 


ae Sa aE 

REPUBLICANISM this week looks still more 
hopeful in France, though somewhat less so in 
Spain. The stupidity of Count de Chambord 
has utterly demoralized the Royalists, and now 
their opponents seem to have control of the 
Assembly, or, at least, of the committee which 
bas in charge the matter of extending President 
MacMahon’sterm of service. Certainly itis a 
great victory for the Republicans to have it 
yielded that the extension shall be for but five 
years, and a still greater victory that he shall be 
officially designated as ‘‘President of the Re- 
public.” We may presume that this indicates 
the defeat of any movements to prevent the 
filling by elections of vacancies in the Assem- 
bly, and perhaps the withdrawal of the policy 
of suppression, Still, the refusal of MacMahon 
to accept the resigoation of his cabinet looks 
as if he were not yet without hopes to control 
the Assembly in the interest of the party which 
elected him. _ In Spain, however, we have the 
news of an important victory for the Carlist 
forces, which may embarrass Castelar at this 
time when he is likely to be somewhat pressed 
by.the remonstrances of our own Government. 





«...The following letter from Professor 
Schaff should have appeared before in our col- 
umns: 

“To THE EprTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘* Had Professor Astié confined his censure of 
the secretary of the Alliance for discharging 
his duty with regard to the letter of greeting 
from the Emperor of Germany to a French paper 
of this city, I would have let it pass unnoticed; 
bat, since he has sent a similar communication 
to THe INDEPENDENT of October 23d, I deem it 
necessary to state that the French and French 
Swiss delegates to the Alliance expressed to 
me their sincere regret at Professor Astid’s 
course, and wished me to distinctly under- 
stand that they utterly disowned it. I might 
say much more, but I forbear. Fortunately for 
the Alliance, this is the only note of. discord, 
and it will not be able to disturb the universal 
harmony and satisfaction of the General Con- 
ference, Respectfully yours, 

Purip Scuarr, 
Hon. Sec. American Evangelical Alliance, 

New YORE, October 27th. 1873. 

...» The Tablet is defending Archbishop Man- 
ning in the matter of the worship of the 

“ Sacred Heart of Jesus,” and it asks of a con- 
temporary a fair answer to this question: 


‘“ Catholics adore—that is to say, give the 
honor due only to God—the Sacred Heart of 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Is that ador- 
ation right or wrong?” 

If it would not be considered an impertinence, 
we would like to answer the question. If by 
the “Sacred ® Heart” is meant the spiritual 
nature of the God-man, the adoration is right. 
by that tefm -is meant only’a physical organ 
+a portion of the matter which served*thé Boul’ 
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of Christ—it 1s wrong; or would be wrong if 
the worshiper did not Mlogically identify'soul 
and body, as if the “ Word was made ficsh.”’ 
It is just as right to worship the ventricles and 
auricles of the heart of Jesus as it would be to 
worship his brafn or his hairor bis sandals or 
bis whip of small cords. 

--..The following we clip from the note of a 
correspondent : 

“With reference to a paragraph in THE 
INDEPENDENT as to Robert Hall’s opinions on 
“open communion,” allow me to supply some 
positive information. Twelve or thirteen years 
ago I was acquainted with Miss Estlin, of Clif- 
ton, near Bristol, England, a daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Estlin, a celebrated Unitarian divine 
and an intimate friend of Robert Hall's. Miss 
E. told me that her father frequently exchanged 
pulpits with Mr. Hall and that they had par 
taken of the Lord’s Supper together. These 
facts were confirmed by other persons in 
Bristol.” 


ee The Lvening Bulletin of San Francisco pub- 
lishes the proceedinzs of the lloward Presby- 
terian chureh, of that city, in referenee to Rev. 
Hugh 8. Carpenter, D.D., formeriy of Brook- 
lyn, who has been preaching to the chureh 
for nearly two years as pastor clect, without 
actually accepting their call, and has, moreover, 
recently intimated his purpose to decline the 
invitation. The earnest and warm eommenda- 
tion by the chureh of his ministry, and the 
écsire that it should be continued, as cvinced 
by the r:solutiovs passed by the church, show 
that Dr. Carpenter has not labored with that 
people in vain. fle must have very strong 
reascns for declining th-ir call against such an 
urgent pressure. 


.... We make haste to withdraw any remarks 
that seamed offensive toward the Boston Pilot 
in reference to its unfair representation of an 
editorial of ours on the Evangelical Alliance. 
We believe The ilo? is as fair a religious paper 
as is published in the United States, and its 
editor would not willingly misrepresent an op- 
ponent. In the last number he expresses his 
surprise at our comments on the editorial, which 
it seems, was prepared by an outside hand ; and 
he promises ample acknowledgment of the 
error, if such shall seem to have been made, 
when he receives a copy ef Tue INDEPENDENT’S 
article which was thus garbled. 


..--A new sect of Lutheran ritualists seems 
to be arising in Pennsylvania, whose distinctive 
peculiurity isa belicf that the pulpit ought to be 
shaped like a goblet or wine-glass. If it is im- 
portant that the pulpit should always have a 
symbolical shape, then the pulpits of some min- 
isters we know of should be modeled aftera 
combination of bread-tray and butter-dish ; Mr. 
Murray’s would be shaped like a saddle; Dr. 
Fulton’s might resemble a pepper-pot; and Dr. 
Talmage’s should be a full-rigged castor, with 
ell the cructs full of condiments. 


-«eeThe Presbyterian Synod of Pittsburgh 
recently passed the following resolution : 


‘* Teesoleed, Thet our ministers and people, 
men and women, are hereby exhorted to take 
art In conventions and alliances and socie- 
ies which are adapted to further the abolition 
of everything. for a beverage which intoxi- 
cates, and personally to use the gift of speech 
to aid the undertaking.” 


If women ought to use “the gift of speech” 
in temperance meetings, why not in prayer- 
meeting? 

..-. Here is one professional man who believes 
io Tur INDEPENDENT’S theory of having a hob- 
by outside of his profession. The Rev. E. P. 
Powell, of St. Louis, is lecturing this winter on 
“Spectrum Analysis.’? He is not the only 
clerzyman who believes that natural science 
thoroughly understood is no more atheistic 
than arithmetic or algebra. 

....The London Zimes devotes one of its 
heaviest editorials to ridiculing the meeting of 
the Christian Alliance, and ‘thinks it proves 
that there must be more”people than one would 
think who have nothing else todo than to pre- 
pare or to listen to common-place addresses on 
common-place religious themes. 

..-» The Advance dcfends Oberlin for admitting 
Miss Anna Oliver to its theological department, 

viter she had been refused admission to other 
seminaries. It does not exactly say that she 
ebould, therefore, be licensed to preach three 
years hence ; but we doubt not it will be ready 
for it as soon as she is. 

...‘*Does this train go to H’Evanston?” 
asked ah Englishman of a brakeman, in the 
Northwestern depot at Chicago. “No,” said 
the man of the brake; “this train goes to 
WElgin.” The tate municipal election in Chi- 
cago ore likely to increase the travel by this 
train. 

--- The report that Professor George N. 
Boardman was to leave Chicago Theological 
Seminary to accept the presidency of Middle- 
bury College was incorrect. 

«-«»The Rev. J. Kitcat, M.A., is rector of 
Swallowficld, Berks, Englend, A good. field 
for a Kite>t, bot oard lines for the swallows. 

--+-Joha C. Heenan was most appropriately 
buried from tae Ghosch ef the Holy lonosents 
Na Glas Cults 
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Religions Putelligence. 


Tae Tozer-Drumm-Cummins controversy 
waxes voluminous. Since our last issue two 
letters from Mr. Drumm, of cnormons lenyth 
and of gteat learning, have appeared in The 
Tribune, controverting the statements of Bishop 
Cummins and “ Listoricus.” The original po- 
sition of Bishop Cummins was this : 

‘For many years after the beginning of the 

Reformation Presbyterian divines were received 
in England and admitted to parishes without re- 
ordination, as Peter Martyn and Martin Bucer, 
who held seats as professsors of theoloxy in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
Mr. Drumm shows that these professors had 
been “episcopally’’ ordained—that ia, that they 
were priests of the Roman Catholic Church—be- 
fore they became Presbyterians. As such their 
orders were, of course, perfectly valid and they 
were worthy of Christian fellowship. If the 
Dean of Canterbury had taken the communion 
at the hands of Archbishop McCloskey, in- 
stead of Dr. Adams, Bishop Tozer would haye 
gone back to Zanzibar and made no sign. 
if Dr. John Mall bad been a Roman Catholic 
priest, instead of a Presbyterian minister before 
coming to this country, Bishop Cummins 
might have dasisted him in administering the 
sacrament, and all would have been peace in 
the bosom of Dr. Drumm. Sinvte these two 
Presbyterian clersymen never had the good 
luck to be Roman Catholic priests, it is a 
dreadful sin to have anything to do with them. 
The explicit statements of Bishops Burnet, 
Cosin, and Fleetwood, and of Macaulay and 
Hallam, that Presbyterian orders were recog- 
nized as valid in the carly English Church. 
Mr. Drumm sets aside peremptorily, because 
they are not supported by documentary proof. 
But it would seem that men of so much Icarn- 
ing and research and of such undoubted 
loyalty to the English Church must have had 
some grounds for making such unqualified 
assertions, and that their testimony is entitled 
to some credit. Mr. Drumm’s letter shows, 
however, thet he isa man of great ability and 
of wide historical studies; and, on the supposi- 
tion that his candor is equal to his learning, his 
word is entitled to some weight. His criticism 
upona part of the letter of “Historicus” is very 
destructive. ‘The latter gentleman is not, how- 
ever, inclined to be snuffed out. He returns 
to the charge on Saturday last, with a brief 
letter, in which he shows conclusively, by doc- 
umentary evidence, that the validity of Presby- 
terian orders was admitted by the highest 
authorities in the English Church of the early 
days. In 1582 John Morrison, a Scotch Presby- 
terian, reecived from Grindall, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 2 license in the following terms: 

“Whereas, we have heard, on credible testi- 
mony, that you, the aforesaid Jolin Mornson, 
about five years since, in the town of Garvel, 
Lotaian, Scotiand, was acmitted and ordatned 
to holy orders and the sacred ministry by the 
imposition of bands, according to the laudable 
forma and rite of the Church of Scotland, we, 
therefore, approving and ratifying as far as ‘in 
us lies and by right we may, the form of your 
ordination and advancement to this sacred 
function, done in the manner aforesaid, yrant 
aud tmpart to you in the soul, with all good 
will, license, and faculty, in these orders by you 
taken, to celebrate divine offices, tu administer 
the sacraments, and sincerely to preach the 
Wora of God.” 

This would seem tobe about as explicit as any- 
thing could be. But ‘‘ Historicus’’ has more to 
aay: 
“We are informed by Archbishop Spottis- 
woode, in his * History of the Church ana State 
of Scotland,’ p..514, that in 1610, when he and 
two other Presb) trian minuisteis were about to 
be consecrated bishops, ‘a quesiicn was inthe 
meantime moved by Dr. Andrews, Bishop of 
Ely, touching the consecration of the Scottish 
bishops, who, as he said, must be ordained 
resbyters, a8 having received no ordination 
me a bishop. ‘The Archbishup of Canterbury, 
Dr. Bancroft, who was by, maintained tha; 
thereof there was no necessity, seeing, where 
bishops could not be had, the ordiuations given 
by presbyters must be esteemed lawful, oiher- 
wise it might be doubted if there was any law- 
ful vocation in most of the Reformed churches, 





This applauded to by the otber bishops, Ely ac- 
quisaees, aud at the dayand in the place ap- 
pointed three Scottish bishops were conse- 


erated.’’’ 

The 55th canon of the Church, paszed in 1603, 
also bears directly upon the point. It enjoins 
on “tall ministers before sermon to move the 
people to unite in prayer for Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church—that is, for the whole congro- 
gation of Christian people dispersed throughout 
the whole, world, and especially for the churches 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. ‘* That is” 
is a bit of exegesis which Dr. Drumm will find 
it hard to swal!ow, Macaulay’s characteriza- 
tion of this action is not too stronzly put: 

“In. the year 1603 the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury solemnly recognized tlie 
Charch of Scotland—a church in which episco- 

al control and episcopal ordivation was un- 
nown—as.a branch of the LUoly Cutholic 
Church of Ciist.’’ 
In 1661 Archbishop Sharp, with Bishops Fair- 
ford and Hamilton, ‘consecrated to secs in 
Scotland seven Presbyterian ministers without. 
reordaining them.’’. These and otber facts 








‘*No bishop in Scottand, during his stay, did so 
much as desire any of tle presbyters to be or- 
dained. In Scotland, after the Act of Uniform- 
ity (1662), the same plun was adopted as in En- 
gland before the same—simply a subscrip- 
tion denoting submission to the laws.” Mr. 
Drumm’s third ‘letter, which ‘appeared 
simultaneously with that of “ Historicus,” 
raises a good deal of dust, but really concedes 
the main point iu issue. Te admits that ‘ir- 
regularities existed in the Church at an early 
day; but insists that they cannot be “ regarded 
asexhibiling the mind and formal custom of 
the Church.” To this it may be replied that 
the ** mind” of the Church was probably much 
unsettled in those days, and that tiere were 
strong leanings in both directions. Mr. Drumm 
Jays much stress upon the “ ordinal”; but the 
canon just quoted is certainly entitied to some 
regard as the expression of the Church’s mind. 
Furthermore, Mr. Drumm gues on to say that 
those English clergymen who were driven into 
exile during the Marian persecutions re- 
turned after the accession of Elizabeth, stronuly 
imbued with ‘ Puritanism’’ and ine!incd “to 
reduce their own church to the pattern of 
Zurich or Geneva.” Ile adds: 

“Some of them, being men of learning and 
suitable as to ave und reputation for piety, were 
advanced to the episcopate; but it woutd have 
been far better for the peace and welfare of the 
Church if this had not been done, Pilkington, 
who was made Bishop of Durham; Parkhurst, 
of Norwich; and even Grindal, Bishop of Lon- 
don, and afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had received so much of the forcizn leayen as 
to be reatly disqualified for a faithful and en- 
ergetic discharge of duty in the very respon- 
sible office to which they were promoted. 
Unger these men the discipline of the Caurch 
was shamefully neglected. They neither en- 
foreed it'themselves nor gave proper aid to the 
archbishop when he endeavored to do so. 
‘They and their party met encouragment from 
certain persons at court (such as Knollys, 
Walsingham, and the infamous Leicester), and 
thus cvery possible difficulty was put in the 
way of a wreger administration of the laws, 


But, in face of the odium that faitufulness cx- 
cited, some were faithful.”’ 


It seems to us that this passage is really a con- 
cession of the point in question. Itis easy, of 
course, for Dr. Drumm to call these men 
** Puritans,” and to say that they did what they 
ought not to have done; but the question is 
not what they ought to have done, but what, 
they did, being, as they were, bishops and arch- 
bishops in the Church of England, and to the 
solution of that question his letter is an im- 
portant contribution from an unwilling witness. 


-.--rhe American Missionary. Association 
held its anniversary on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, in Newark, N. J. Owing to 
the peremptory refusal of his physician, Vice- 
President Wilson was not able to preside ; but 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, Dr. Kirk, lion, E, P. Smita, 
Indian Commissioncr, and other able men, took 
an active part in the addresses and dclbera- 
tions. The Association reported tuat, notwith- 
standing the withdrawal of the aid given its 
schools by the Freedmen’s Bureau, the work 
had not been crippled to any extent, The Asso- 
ciation has now four colieges with regular col- 
lege classes, and two others wilh classes nearly 
prepared to enter as- fresbmen; 21 normal 
schools, from whica and the colleges there 
haye gone forth more tian 3,000 colored 
teachers; and it has planted 60 colored 
churches. It has 309 missionaries and teschers 
in the South, 14 among the Chinese, and 23 
among the Indians. The whoie number. of 
pupils enrolled during the present year, 14,048: 
theological, 47; medical, 4; collegiate, 56; col- 
legiate preparatory, 182; normal, 981; gram- 
mar, 1,995; intermediate, 3,77; primary, 6,921; 
studying iu twourades, 15. Number of scholars 
in church and mission Sunday-scbhools, 8,3. 
The foreign missions of this association are not 
extensive, and are situated in, Siam, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Jamaica, and the Mendi regions 
in Africa, between Liberia and. Sierra Leone. 
It was decided that. since the circumstances 
which make it advisable to assume these mis- 
siuns have passed away and the provicence of 
God evidently directs the labors of the As- 
sociation to this country, it is . best 
that these missions be transferred to 
other societics as soon as it can be 


- @atisfactorily arranged, with the exception of 


the Mendi Mission, which it is proposed to 
strengthen. The object of this is to afford 
a field of foreign labor for the graduates of the 
Southern colleges. It is believed that the work 
of African evangelizatiou can be almost wholly 
assumed by our Christian freedmen. The re- 
ceipts of the past year are $540,838, of which 
$273,019 was expended in the South, $5,614 for 
the Chinese, $3,000 for the Indians, and $15,749 
for the foreign missions. A special committee 
on finance, appointed last year, reported, through 
its chairman, ca. Samuel Holmes, a very care- 
ful examination of all the accounts of the As- 
sociation, and a conviction that not a dollar has 
been misappropriated. Attention was called to 
the fact that, if its ratio of running expenses 
were a little hivher than those of the American 
Board or of the Home Miss‘ovary Society, it had 
not, like the former, a epecial fund to pay. sala- 
ries, nor, lise the other, a numberof auxiliary 
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societies, which paid all their own running ex 
penses before transmitting the balance to the par 
ent society. The meetings were not very largely 
attended, but were satisfactory and interesting, 
This association is, now by far the most prom. 
inent organization devoted to the elevation of 
our Southern negroes, and depends mainly on 
the Congregational churches for its support, 
The institutions under its care—Fisk University, 
Atlanta University, Hampton Institute, Berea 
College, Straight University, ete—are well 
known to our readers. 


--.-The proposition to bring the varions 
bodies of Lutherans into fraternal correspond. 
ence, if not into organic unity, wes discussed 
at the late mecting of the General Council, 
which represents the largest and most or 
thodox of the Lutheran sects. A friendly 
overture was received from the ‘General 
Synod’’ proposing tue exchange of delegates, 
In reply to this overture, a paper was adopted 
representing that the General Council desires 
to be on friendly relations with the other Luth- 
eran bodies ; but, while the same confession of 
faith serves as the basis of all their organiza. 
tions, there is among them a wide difference a8 
to the manner in which this confession sionld 
be interpreted and enforerd, An interchange 
of delegates would, therefore, amount to “ta 
formal and distinct. recognition by each body of 
the position of tae other, while in reality cach 
body at heart coudemmas the position of the 
other.” Instead, therefore, of advising the 
mere exchange of delegates, which could bo 
nothing more than an unmeantng formality, tie 
General Council adopted the following resolu. 
tions: : 

“1, That the General Council of the Evangel. 
ical Lutheran Church in Ameriea herewith 
recommeads the holding of a colloquium at 
the time and place to be hereafter determined, 
in which all Lutherans who aceept the unal- 
tered Augsburg Confession may compure views 
in regard to that confession. 

“2. Paat tiis colloguiam shall be simply for 
the comparison of views, and those who take 
partinit shall not be looked upon as binding 
themselves or the synods to whict they belong. 

3. That sucha colloquium shall be held 

from time to time, as often as may be agreed 
upon.” 
Three other resolutions, inviting all other 
Lutheran bodies to such a colloquium, and ap- 
pointing a committee of seven ministers and 
seven laymen to correspond wilh other bodies 
and act as representatives of the Council in 
the proposed Conference, were then adopted 
‘The Rev. Dr. Kraft is chairman of the com- 
mittee, 


.-.-The Rey. Tienry A. Ronrdmam, PD.D., 
pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian church of 
Philadelphia, celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate last Sunday. Sermons ap- 
propriate to the occasion were delivered in the 
morning and in the eveuing by the pastor. Dr. 
Boardman has long been one of the foremost 
men in the Philadelphia pulpit, and this anni- 
versary will bring to him the congratulations 
and good wishes of a great multitude who have 
listened with delight to his preaching. 


«se. '* The Chureh of God,” so called, founded 
by John Winebrenner, is a denomination of 
Baptist:, numbering about 380,000, ‘They are 
Evangelical in their doctrines and open com- 
munionists in practice, and they have adopted 
the system of itineraucy. Zhe Baptist Union 
hopes that these and other Liberal Baptists 
may be led to consolidate their forces. Surely, 
there.is room tor all tue sects within the Church 
of God, 


-.e-Mr. C. L. Brace appeals for th> Sick 
Children’s Fund connected with the Children’s 
Aid Socicty. Last year this fund was the 
means of telieving 495 sick children, at an ex- 
pense of $977.23. 

TL 


aWashingtou. 











Wasmrnaton, Nov. Sth, 1873. 

Trenrz is soberness in political as well as 
financial circles, and there is anxicty here 
among the truc friends of the Administra- 
tion in regard to the political as well as the 
financial condition of the country. Proba- 
bly no clear-headed and healthy-nerved Re- 
publican has any fears that the people are 
going to resurrect the dead body of the 
Democracy ; but no thoughtful friend of the 


Republican party can reflect upon the re- 


sults of the fall elections without pain and 
some anxiety for the future. Flippunt 
journalism. may affect to laugh over the 
fact. that tens of thousands of Republican 
voters refused to go near the polls; but the 
real statesnan and the thoughtful editor 
willsee in’ such an ominous fact clear in 

dications that it is time for the party 
in power to look shirply to its ways, 

I have seen nothing to indicate that any , 
member of the Administration undervaluer 
or misiakea we mouning Of the recut 
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mean that the people are in love with the 
Democracy; but it does mean that there i$ 
considéruble dissatisfaction with and dis. 
trust of the Republican leaders. Too much 
pad legislation has crept through Congress 
of late, and the worst men in the party 
have scemed to find favor with the Admin- 
jstration, while the honest and good bave 
been Without influence with the President. 

Without a donbt, the panic in the money 
mrrkets and the great depression in the 
business of the country had much to do 
with the falling off in the Republican vote. 
This is the view taken by the President and 
several of his cabinet advisers, and yet no 
scveme Of relicf has been devised. Mr. 
Richardson informs his friends that, in his 
opinion, the panic was inevitable; that, if it 
had not come this fall, it would certainly 
pave cone within-a year; and that, if Cox- 
gress shoul add a hundred millions to the 
volume of the currency, still the day of 
reckoning must come—the day when valuee 
based on superabundant paper must shrink, 
and cause anxiety, losses, and ruin to many. 
The Secretary would like the power ex- 
plicitly granted to use the forty-four mil- 
lions of reserve notes a8 mny scem wise to 
to hin—pnaying them out in a season of 
financial distress, and calling them in when 
money is abundant. The President, it, is 
said by those who have cooversed with him 
on the subject, agrees pretty closely with 
Mr. Richardson, and he will make no start- 
line recommendations, Mr. Spinner, the 
Treasurer, stands alone in recommending 1 
new bond, exchangeable for greenbacks, 
at a low rate of interest; but Congress 
will carefully consider what he says 
upon the subject. The new House un- 
questionably contains a majority of men 
who favor expansion, who will Cemand 
more legal-tenders. There never was a time 
Jast winter when there was not a decided 
majority in the [louse in favor of inflation ; 
but by ingenious management the issue wa3 
avoided. In the Senate the friends of a 
conservative policy,were in greater sirength 
and in the new Senate this is the case; but 
if the present financial difficulties continue 
Congress will attempt relief in some way, 
and it is quite probable that it will come in 
the shape of more greenbacks. This will 
beaguinst the judgment of the President 
ond the Secretary of the Treasury, but they 
will not oppose the will of Congress. In- 
deed, I presume that they will be glad to turn 
over all responsibility to the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

There is so much anxiety in regard to 
finance that Congress is not likely to con- 
sider the salary question, and the country 
may as well make up its mind to acquiesce 
iu the increased rates of compensation voted 
last spring. It isimpossibleto do anything 
eflvctuel in the ‘‘ back-pay.” business. Those 
who took their pay will retain it, and Con- 
gress cannot legislate it oufof their pockets; 
and it is hardly worth while to spend a 
month in arranging a law which will save 
to the Treasury the small amount of ‘‘ back 
pay.” which has not been drawn. Theonly 
course which would fully satisfy the sentiz 
ment of the country would be a return to 
the ohl rates of compensation, and that is 
out of the question. As soon as financial 
Matters quict down, an attempt will be made 
to restore the franking privilege ; but it will 
fail. The new members will not go so far as 
to defy public sentiment on the salary ques- 
tion and that of the franking privilege. 

The affairs of this District will require 
attention at the hands of Congress at the 
Dext session. Modern investigations accom- 
plish little good ; and, though accusations of 
the most shameless corruption in connection 
With the Board of Public Works are rife, 
Probably a committee inquiring ou the sub- 
j: ct would reveal nothing of importance. The 
accusations may be false or greatly exagger- 
ated; and, even i! they are true, they cannot 
be proved before a congressional committee. 
Our modern Tweeds never get cuught in an 
investigation; indeed, they usually slip 
through the cour:s. Congics3 stiould at 
Once deal gencrously with the District, as- 
suming as large a portion of \ the costof the 
improvements as is consistent with: owsens 
and it should protect the property: 
here against the schemes of jobbers; 
tractors, and a large class of labdrérs. “| 





never pay taxes, and who will steadily vote } 
“* improvement” 


es long oo tay ememnployed 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Ora job, Special’ Ivgislation! is nedded for 
hools for hepFo toetion,of the 
teachers have gone unpaid for 
months, and the schools will soon have to 
else unless the money to carry them on is 
forthcoming.” 1 will not attempt to sy who 
is to blame in this matter; but it is a subject 
for congressional intervention. Congress 
governs the District; and it is bound to give 
its inhabitants a sysiem of public schools. 
and to see that school taxes sre paid, and, 
when paid, that the money is not misappro- 
priated. D. W. B. 


Publisher's Hepartmert. 


THE mere accident of secing a notice of 
the new Elastic Truss by a ruptured man in 
some stray newspaper has caused the sul- 
ferer to send for aci:cular, and changed the 
whole life of that man from misery lo com. 
fort. It is worn with exse nieht and day 
tila perfect eure soon comes. It retains 
the rupture securely at all times, is very 
durable, and sent by muil everywhere by 
The Elastic Truss Company, No. 688 Broad- 
way, New York City, who furnisb circulars 












———ee 
THE best ‘* Elastic ‘russ ” in the world 
p< be sold by Pomeroy & Uo.. 741 Bro:a- 
N. Y., for three doijlars. Write to 
hens for full’ particulars. 


—— 
Suratcat Enasric Srockinas, for en- 

larzed veins, and Supporting Belts, of bes’ 

quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 





For Catarrn the only substantial benefit 
can be obtained through the blood. Verc 
ETINE is the great b!oo) purifier. - 

———— 


H. B. CLAFUIN & CO. 


Trovusanps of our readers are merchants, 
located here and elsewhere. Just now all 
their movements are most carefully watched 
by the pablic, p»rticularly those of the 
great leaders in this and olber great cities, 
Thus fur our merchants have escaped special 
damage beyond that caused by the genera) 
derangement and stacnation of affairs. If, 
however, our present financial troubles con- 
tinue, they must inevitably suffer with others. 
Goods are falling, and are now being pressed 
for sale at tempting prices. Commission 
merebants, jobbers, and retailers are rapidly 
taking in sail, and ere alike anxious to re 
duce stock and liabilities as fast as possible. 
Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co. appear for the 
first time before the public as advertisers in 
the newspapers. Tbey now announce in our 
columns the sale of their immense stock of 
six millions of doliurs, at greatly .2educed 
prices, Thousands will be immediately at- 
tracted to their great warehouse from every 
section of the country. We believe their 
movement is a wise one, as the results will 
undoubtedly show. Other merchants will 
probably imitate their example. 

rr 


CHAS. B. PEET & CO. 


WE call attention to an advertisement, in 
another column, by the above-named house, 
who are among the largest clothing man- 
ufacturers in the city. To prepare for 
spring trade, they offer their lerge siock 
of clothing at an immense reduction in 
prices. We have examined their goods, and 
found suits and garments made up of all the 
vetier grades of material, in the latest and 
most approved styles, and apparently by 
skilied workmen... 

This immense stock is offered at prices 
which cannot but be attractive to all, and 
especially to those who are impelled by 
reason of. the present money stringency to ir- 
augurate a period of careful economy. Call 
and examine their stuck. 

— re 

A Pmrvestcran’s TesTmtoxy.—A physician 
writes: “ Yesterday I was called to atiend « 
lady suddenly stricken with an_ attack of 
hysterical. convu'sions while sitting at work 
at a two-thread sewing machine, for which 
attack I can sce no reason whatever but 
uterine irritation, produced by the continu- 
ous and severe action of the pelvis and 
uterine muscles. From observatiou of your 
machine (the Willcox: Gibbs) in my own 
family, F-am fully satisfied that it is free 
from the many olijcctions ‘which have 
caused the medicul profession generally to 
} condemn the use of two-thread- machines.” 

————<—— 

WE call itiention to the advertisement of 
thé CINCItNAT:. GazeTTE, which appears in 
uovther enbum of this papas. 


v8 











OUR NEW PREMIUM 


FOR 
1s74 
NOW READY. 





AW ELEGANT WORK OF ART GIVEN AWAY. 





Monti ago we determined to present to 
the subscribers of Toe INDEPENDENT the 
coming year.a p:2mium which would ex- 
cel in beauty, style, and value anything 
ever offered by any newspaper, and we are 
now prepared to do it. We have been for- 
tunate in: sceuring the: services of the Zm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proe- 
}wmation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and pro‘luce something really beautiful 
and meritorious, and which would be credit- 
able both to himself and to ourselves. Te 
was instructed to do this regardless of time 
orexpense. The resalt is what mizht have 
heen expecte! from this world-renowned 
artist. He designed and painted a picture 
e‘ezant in its conesption and complete in its 
combinations. This bas deen reproduced tn 

Il the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo lithographic stones, making a 
lirge and superb Genuine 01 Ciromo, and is 
entitled 

“MEMORIES OF CHILDIIOON.” 


It is 17x21 inches in size and is really o 
beautiful specimen of the chromo lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the apperr- 
ance of a gennine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of urt it is purely American, 
and as such we Co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a teautiful combination of 
portraite and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations urder the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a butterenp under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet ‘girl, with a hoop in ber 
hands, and another very intelligent and cig: 
nificd-Iooking youth, with bis atlas and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the .foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is.a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a& mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttereups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty. 
innocence, and liappiness, It isa delightful 
housebold picture, suited to any parlor or 
drawing-room... 

GSP At. will he presented, unmounted, to 
EVERY NEW. Annual Subscriber to ‘Cnr 
INDEPENDENT who pays $3.25; or, mounted 
on canvas, ready for framing, for $3.50. 

Agents wanted to procure subscrij.tions to 
Tne INDEPENDENT, with this and other 
premiums, in every town and village in the 
country. Forcirculars and terms address 

Henry C. Bowen, 
Box 2787, New York City. 
—_— EE 


FALL IN DRY GOODS. 


Our readers will not tail to notice the nd- 
vertisement of Peake, Opdycke & Co. This 
popular firm are determined not to be be- 
hind otbers in: the reduction of the price of 
dry goods, . Their large stock is now of- 
fered at an immense sacrifice from ruling 
prices. They wish it distinctly understood 
by cash buyers that their advertisement 
means business. 

—— Le 


Tos Natrona Lire Insurance Com- 
PANY OF THE UNITED STATES: OF AMERICA 
(chartered by Congress) issued in October 
$1.115,000 of pew insurance—a | larger 
amount than in ay previous month, save 
one, since July, 1869. ‘This shows the pub- 
lic appreciatiea of this strong stuck com 
pany. 


javier ; ‘ 


- 
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t@ SPECIAL NOTICE. 29 


We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber tothe recent change adopted in 
addressing Toe INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow tick@t on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscrider to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. , 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 


week after the money has been received. 
ee 


LAST DAYS OF THE AMERICA 
INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Tis popular display of our industria} and 
mechanical advancement, all should remem- 
ber, ck:ses on Saturday evening, the 15th 
inst. It has been well managed, largely 
visited, and reasonably successful financial- 
ly, despite the drawbacks of panics, suspen- 
sions, and business overturns. All who 
have not already done so should makea 
visit to this admirable and instractive peo- 
ple’s resort at people’s prices, where boys 
and girls and parents may learn practically 
more on almost every detail of manufacture 
and production than by ycars of reading and 
study in school. 

Here may be seen the uimost perfec. 
tion of the sewing machine and its devices, 
making clothing, shoes, boots, gloves, 
and all the details of necdlework; also 
the products of weaving and knitting 
machines; 9 wood-graining process that 
changes the pltinest of surfaces of wood, 
paper, or cloth instantly to rosewood, wal- 
nut, or any of the fine imported woods, al- 
most without cost, perfect in every detail; 
and the wonders of ivorv-turning and glass- 
blowing, with burglar-defying s»fes, and a 
set of burglar’s tools—w hich show an ingenu- 
ity and industry which, if rightly directed, 
would have led to fortune and a good nama 
—that were lately captured from a gang of 
baffled thieves. 

Here, for the first time, we hove found on 
exhibition umbrellas and p2rasols made and 
sewed by muchinery, that for nice adjust 
ment of every part, substantial mounting 
and ma‘erials, elegance of design and finish, 
lightness, and portability, and co3t are much 
supcrior to the best imported—all the result 
of an honest determination to excel and the 
most plucky Yankee incenuity. 

The examples of faney made leather 
work are more varicd and porfect than ever 
before exhibited. 

The manufacturers of fine brushes has 
also been cirricd to such perfection as 
to defy the keenest stiexlers3 for im- 

port+-l brushes. In_ refrigerators and 
touschold Jabor-saving devices the Fair is 
especially rich sand has many novelties not 
heretofore exhibited. The most important 
new invention for the household, uncoubted- 
ly,is Pyvse & Co.’s ** Sponge Carpet Lining,” 
which is proof against vermin and lighted 
matches, absorbs dust and moistur’, promotcs 
warmth and comfort, is moderate in price, 
and of universal application where carpets 
and floor-cloths are used. 

An adjustable gate latch catch, plow 
cleaner, and Hyatt’s elastic cement for cov- 
ering buildings are specially noteworthy. 

Among stoves, beaters, and ranges the 
Herald base-burner has several novel fea- 
tures and is 2 great economizer of frel. 

In the machinery department Day’s Com 
pressed Air Devices, Brayton’s Ready Motor 
or Gas Engine, Stacey’s Stone-Dressing Ma- 
chine, some portable forges, which may 
he used anywhere, and a wonderful trip- 
hammer are worthy of more than passing 
attention as efficient Inbor-savers and econ- 
omizers of time end moncy. 

In the fine art department Miss Julia 
Griffin models busts of Mayor Havermeyer, 
President Barnard, and others, before 
visitors. 

The big brook trout in an Teeberg Refrig- 
erator meets the visitor on the floor near 
the western end of the great arched hail, 
Visitors should: remember we shall ne'er 
seevhis ike again, and that the Fuir closes: 





Saturday evening, when promlums will ba - 
: j d » * 2 i 


ete eh noes 3 sen renanadnins wre remnant 


or tiemmeraneatrnae 


cartons “ 


i 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 

Any old subscriber who will remit us 
$8.25 Yor a. renewal of his subseription for 
one year in advance, or who will send us 
$6 for two years in advance, shall. have 








sent him postpaid our new and beauti- | harmi 


ful premium chromo, entitled ‘‘ Memories 
of Childhood”; or, if preferred, either of 
our splendid steel engravings, entitled 
** American Authors” or “ Abraham Lin- 
coln Signing the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.” See “Premium Column” for full 
particulars in regard to these aes 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


AUSTRIAN COURT I HONOR TO AN AMER- 
ICAN CONTRIBUTOR. 
Toclegrams to the New York Herald. 

Vienna, Nov. ist, 1873. 
Tre Emperor of Austria has conferred 
the ‘“‘Imperial Order of Francis Joseph” 
upon Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, president of 
the celebrated Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, of New York. 











Mere Distinguished Honors. 
BaLtTmoreE, Md., Oct. 3ist. 

Tae Maryland Institute has awarded 
Wheeler & Wilson the gold medal for the 
new No. 6 sewing machine. Other sewing 
machines received nothing. 

EE ——— 

WE intend at all times and cae all cir- 
cumstances to make our house the most 
popular place in this country for purchasing 
Carpets and Upholstery Goods. We invite all 
to examine our stock and prices. The same 
polite attention extended whether to pur- 
chase or to examine styles. Foster Brothers, 


309 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
Re 


RARE is the genius, and blest as it is rare, 
which can create additional sources of 
amusement and instruction for the minds of 
children. The effort to teach Natural His- 
tory by the new Game of Birds, called Avi- 
lude, is every way successful. This game is 
highly commended. Sent  igessonge" on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, by West & Lee, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

———EeE 

“Secret or Success In Wat STREET.” 
~ pages. Contains Origin of Wall Street, 

xplains the mysteries of ‘‘ Puts” and 
alls,” and how to speculate on capital of 
$10 to $100. Noliability.. Mailed for stamp 
by VALENTINE, TUMBRIDGE & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 89 Wall St., N. Y. Box 2282. 


“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send tio 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. © 




















HiALL’S SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. - The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York. 





A SAD DEATH. 


A Poor little sufferer was suffocated to 
death the other day by worms. It must 
have been a terrible death, and yet how 
easily it might have been arrested by the use 
of Kziioae’s Worm TEA, which can be 
procured at any drug store. 


“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, It might have been!” 


Price 25 cents... Soldeverywhere. Jonn F. 
Henry, Curran & Co., Proprietors, 8 and 
9 College Place, New York. 





LittLe Beciynines.—The steam which 
raises she lid off the kettle Jed a philosophic 
mind to utilize it for man’s benefit. Noone 
dreamed that we should now be dragged 
along by it at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. When Perry Davis made a prepara- 
tion for the medicinal use. of his family, 
thirty years ago, neither he nor any other 
man imagined that it would now be sold in 
every land and prove tobe the Parn-K1nLEr 
of the world. 





__ Best AND OxpEst Famity Mepicine.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonicofor psia,Con- 
mination, Debilit > eek Hi -Bilious 
‘Attacks, and al ments of Liver, 
eT, and” Bowes your ] 

1 Beware of imitations, s 


THK INDEPENDENT. 


AGENTS (of either sex), don’t fail to: send j 
ft : - : 


or our new circular before making your 
winter plans. Sent free. Address Murray 
Hill Publishing Company, 129 East Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York. 
rr 


nO PAY TF DR. LOBIAS'S VENE- 


TIAN LINIMENT 


Cholera, Diarrhea, go (Seg Colic, and i See 
Sickness, tak ternally, Fo a gpa 
ess } (eee oath mcgomsaap7ing cock bottle), ‘and 
ic Sore Throai ips. 
Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest, ex- 
rnally. This Liniment has warranted for over 
26 years, and not one o~y 974 bees 4 families 
have used it for years, and sta’ it was $10 per bot- 


te if 
ue — would not be without it. sold by the Drug- 





NOTICES. 


LAST WEEK! LAST WEEK! 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


Making Clothing, Boots, Shoes, and Gloves by Machinery. 
MODELING BUSTS OF MAYOR HAVEMEYER 
and PRESIDENT BARNARD, b: pine JULIA 
re GRIFFIN, DAY AND EVENING. 

e 


Brook Trout in Iceber ‘rigerator, 
WILL SE SATURDAY, ry Heri 15TH. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds, salt- 
wi rheum, ete. upon the human 

=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
KEN TAY OE etc. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies have since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
er lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. RosE & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 








HOUSEKEEPERS! 


ae 






by ari aot, 


res, 


compris. REDING 
TON & CO., 
Mo. 9 Gold Street. 





DISEASES 


Of the Kidnéys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urinary organs, 
accompanied by gravelly deposits, irritation of the neck 
of the bladder, with = ty of <P the urine, in 
stricture, in seminal weakness, an’ conditions of 
the parts accompanied by debility 


JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


will be fonnd a ee efficacious remedy. Send for ~~ 
lars to B. KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. Y. 
sale by Dri om ong Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


Tape Worm(Cure. 


(THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY, being Quick 

(requiring but one hour), Safe, Sure, and Pleds- 
ant, without injury tothe patient. Send for circulars 
to G.S. BROWNE, M. D., Hartford, Conn., or 56 and 
58 Park Place, New York. 














df Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, somnd years of 


ite | 
costs nothing and will’ sy | interest 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
37 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig tena 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggists. 











LIFE FOR eep your hair healthy 


THE HAIR will kee 
as cold weather comes on. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








‘A—half usual prices 


REN a 
GLASS WARE LOWER THAN EVER 
HADLEY’ ig! Se 


FO INES, EST. 
x eagee cup & ee 





Cat 


Ask forit, take mo substitute, wor yy & present for either or 
until you have seenit, or aent for circalar to CLEVELAND ve 
Lady and Gentlemen Canvassers 





ore 


THE MILD POWER .—ti«é#s‘h 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM Weegee Aura E EX. 
lence, an entire success. Simple, mpt, E: 

cle’ aoe Reliable. They are. the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple —- mistakes 
cannot be made in using them, so barmless 

from danger, and so efficient as to be aiwayareliable 
They have received the highest commen 1] 
a will always render — 


Le | de Congestion, infiainmations.. saaesdene 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm 

g Colic, * Lroomae of Infants. 4 

i = cea. of C ON OF AdUItS.e.gees eeeeeeee 

5. wontery, Grip Grip, Bilious Colic ‘ 

& ¢ Yomitieg. ccs. 
7. coe Colds, orbus, Yomi 

8. '00' 

9. 







mac’ 
13, Orem , Cough, Difficult Breathing... 
14 Salt Rin heum, rome Eruptions, 
15, fphoumaction:, eumati Pains phates 
ie Plies, blind or bl ileeeet aoan 
17, e or ble Ri é3 
18. Op ie my and Sore or Weak’ Teves......0as wep 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza... 
20, ooping Cough, violent coughs.. 
21. Asthma, copresed Breathin 











rinar: calmess "wetting the ames 

31, Painful Periods, ee asms 

32. Disease of the Heart, alpitatious, et 
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[November 18,: 1873, 
‘TWO HIGHEST MEDALS. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
AT VIENNA! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN COMPANY 


have the honor to announce that they have just been 
awarded by the 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETy, 
AT VIENNA, THEIR 


‘GRAND SILVER MEDAL 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


Being the Highest Award, of which only five have 
been given to American Exhibitors at the Exposition, 
This honor is, of course, separate from and in witte 
tion to the 


FIRST AND HIGHEST MEDAL 


AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


awarded this Company; being not merely the highest 
distinction, but the only one to American Exhibitors of 
such Instruments. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 
AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY 


invite attention to several new styles which they 
are now introducing, including those exhibited at 
Vienna. These will be found very attractive 
in appearance, of remarkable quality, and at 
prices lower than have before been offered. At no time 
in their history have this Company made more sub- 
tantial progress in their productions than during the 





po olay dispels the ane gloo: p 
and uvenates the entire system. It is 
barmless end always efficient. Price 
age of five boxes and a large $2 vi ‘ein 

op ot be! serious ee sr 2 Vi De 
iota or sent ou 
dress AREYS'S QuasDrArii 
Aw be BecaDway. N.Y. Send fi 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
e and Flute. Agent for TILTON’s PA- 
TENT GUITARS, the best = — 
Dealer in_ Musical Instrw a 
Music, and ey ee Catalogues ani 
hs of Guitars free. t street, 
ass. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 


ipt wg na Ad- 
MED: es CO., 








Photogra) 
Boston. 3 





Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS, 


which are unsurpassed in quality of tone, style of 
finish, simplicity of construction, and dura! bility 

These instruments have a widespread reputation 
ane — in great demand all through the United 


bag be re hey ee go of evéry man connected with 
the actory 1s 8 of incalculable benefit in a anmng, to 
that pene _ These facts are shown by the fast 
and ccc, ly increasing demand for these instru- 
men 
The workmanship is of the best class that can b: 
produced in this or any other country. Theyare An 
Ftantial and will as all kinds of temperature 
and climate. l modern improvements are and will 
be added which Will st stand the test and are found re- 
Hable They are also capable of a great variety of 
tone and expression. The reeds all through the fer- 
ent sets are evenly and beautifully voiced, not so 
ened down merely to sell, so that the tone after. 
ll wear thin; but they will improve with use, 
and in five years will be richer and the tone will be 
as round and full as when new. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the best Square Plano made 


fend for Circul: 


Prices ranging from 3 260 ‘t 1004 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 


CHAMBERS’ — 


. $§TERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
wep ag th ng ae a 


for inform: 
T. Be 





ee 





3 ate, New York. and 





past year, and at no time has the relative superiority 
of their work been as great as itis now. Much as they 
value the mass of testimony which has accumulated 
to the unapproached merit of their Cabinet Organs, 
including the recorded opinions of musicians gen- 
erally and uniformly higher awards at industrial 
competitions, their chief 4 d is, neverthel 
upon the intrinsic superiority of their work, which 
they are determined shall maintain the splendid repu- 
tation it has acquired. Musicians will findin the Or- 
gans of this Company tones possessing an unequaled 
body, purity, and freed from reedi » With va- 
riety of effect, power, elasticity of touch, equality of 
scale, and general excellence not found elsewhere; 
and mechanics will find in all parts of interior and ex- 
terior only the best and most thoroughly prepared 
material and most skillful and conscientious work- 
manship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the 
Mason and Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected 
to last and keep in order twice as long as others. 

Prices are little if any higher than those of other 
organs; but there is this difference inthe mode of 
selling: The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in 
their price-lists their lowest cash prices, which are 
therefore fixed and invariable, being alike to all, and 
secaring to every one the lowest price at which such 
Organs can be afforded, even by the manufacturers hav- 
tng best facilities in the world for production. It isthe 
custom of makers generally to print in their price- 
lists very much higher prices, from which discounts are 
made at retail of from one-third to one-half. Com- 
parison of the printed prices of the Mason and Ham- 
lin Organ Co. with those of others after these larger 
discounts are made will show that the Mason & Ham- 
lin are little if any higher. 

Some of the new styles are a five-octave, double. 
reed Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain case, 
for $110; the same, with five stops, tremulant and 
knee-swell, in upright, resonant case, much admired, 
$125; the same, with the improved Vox Humana 
and Automatic Swell, $130; the same, with 
Octave Coupler, Sub-base connected with man- 
uals, etc., a very powerful Organ, of large variety and 
very fine quality, $190. All these will be found to 
possess important improvements, adding to their 

‘beauty of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior organs 
will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF higher than 
these. 

Other styles, $55 to $500 and upward. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with low- 
est prices and full particulars, free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


New York, Boston, er Chicago. 


S TECK 


GRAND, SQUARE. AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
: . 4 


~ Tone, Finish, and Durability. 
WAREROOMS 


25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
ask WHY we can 


Gace 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
Sree re 
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No. 101 Fourth Avenuee_ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. | 





Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


175 Chambers, 294, 296. 
172 and 5 Soe 5 28 Greenwich street, 


. GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The demand for Brazil is light and the 
market dull. In invoices but little is doing and lines 
are not moved readily. The stock here and in transit 
is large. The jobbing trade is moderate at un- 
changed prices. Mild Coffees are in good demand, 
and with small supplies prices are well maintained. 
Javas decidedly firm. 


FISH AND SALT.—The market for Dry Cod is in- 
active. The demand for Mackerel is not large, but, 
the supply being moderate, values are steady. Box 
Bernd Sone are scarce, but prices are unchanged. Dutch 

fair a Liverpool Fine Salt moves b prentA at 

_Sdecline in prices. Bulkin fair demand and steady. 
Other kinds without motlouhte change. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The arrivals have been large 
andthe market rules lower generally, the prices real- 
ized being below the cost of importation. The busi- 
ness has been larger in Raisins than for some weeks 
past, the low prices attracting buyers’ attention. Cur- 
rants 3' Turkey Prunes in good demand. t- 
ron dull. Sardines easy. Figs ste acy Nuts in better 
sone at previous rates, Green Fruits in fair re- 
quest. 


MOLASSES.—The receipts of New Crop New Orleans 
are insignificant and bring full rates. Buyers await a 
better supply and lower values. Choice Old Crop is in 


fair demand ordinary grades neglected. The sales of 
Foreign are confined to small jobbing lots, distillers 
ss refiners being out of the market. Fine qualities 

fair prices. Common irregular and nominal. 
Bo $s small and demand light. 


RICE.—Carolina isin fair request ata further de- 
cline, with a little more tone at the close, induced by 


a steadier market in Southern ports. East India in 
— local and fair export demand at steady gold 
values. 


SUGARS.—Refined have continued declining the 
week through. The small production is fully ade- 
quate to present requirement. There is no pressure 
to sell and buyers are indifferent, the large stock of 
Raws not war: an advance on Refined. Refin- 
ers complain that they 1 have we arate. and jobbers 
insist that the bare, no + market. 
Raws have ruled dull a a further” decline of cent 
per pound. The current reounnte about equal aad sales 
and the stock keeps up to the maximum po 


SYRUPS.—With a demand fully equal to the pro- 
duction, the market is firm and tends upward on 


Sugar Syrups. Molasses Syrups are not wanted. 
Sugar Drips are in good demand. Sugar House in 
small supply and light request at steady prices. 


SPICES.—Prices of all kinds are firm, with a light 
jobbing demand. There is no movement in invoices- 





TEAS.—The market is quiet, sellers and buyers 
being apart in their views. The inquiry is mainly for 
choice and medium grades, the lower queiiies ~~ 
neglected. The demand from retailers is good; 

{2 bers are not Foon nampa to earry large stocks, he 
ittle doing in inv da “light line business. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market has ruled 
in buyers’ favor on all grades, with a limited busi- 
ness; the shipping demand being mostly to close up 
urgent orders and the local demand moderate. The 
receipts and exports vary but little from last week 
and there is not much accumulation of stock. The 
ee off in values “e Wheat have affected the prices 

of Flour. Southern is decidedly louse. wish amoder- 
ste T The ship pping era —— 

have been Lop than on trade brands. r 
the week, 83,316 barrels. City manufacture. oes WO bare 


rels. rts, 42,620 barrels. ” bn 57,784 barrels R ye 
Flour d aaa k in price. Buckwheat Flour 


ressed. rm Meal in B proderale shi 
Bteady od fn fair reaue a 





r ie 

ut Wheat in quarkeen in. 

ments Eastward, deuieate in exchange’ and 

gold, and ocean freights have depressed the 
wi acce 


rts, 

els. Oats have not 

creased receipts a Bee Revelpte, 
s. bushi ales 324 195 


bushe e 
bushels. R eo ui an export in 
ye q expo uiry below 


Sales, facaigias bus’ o] an 





holders’ , 18,469 els. , 43,- 
794 bushels. Bales, 8, a bushels. Barley dull and 
closed lower. 204 bushels. Barley Malt 


quiet and Slcnhaok fo Revel pts, 2,200 bushels. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks are in ample 
supply. Cargoes sell slowly and the trade in yard 
lots decreases, with but little change in values but 
favorableto buyers. Cement selling moderately and 


prices steady. Hair in ht r . Glass 
— in| fair demand. Lime a Pn ge it ee 


tock sells slowly, with a fair re- 
quest for Timber. Shingles in light demand at re. 
sraud teh Nochange ia Suites cipawine: 

inactive. Out Nails lower, with limited demande” 


COTTON.—The market is again lower and unsettled, 
with a decline of about l;cent per pound on spot and 
% to % on future, making a shrinkage in values 
within the past two months of fully 5 cents per pound. 
=o Nempae 19 in nee is adverse to shippers 
an moderate. 

Hiberal and the receipts at the porte increanoe tre 
depression of of the m a> somewhat attributed to 


mi merchan 
les. Expo V1. . Atti 
oa Sind a'bectortone 


was more doing and 

HIDES.AND LEATHER.—Hides have been in fair 
request and the market is steadier. Receipts, 7,204 
and mag — 987 on 1,653 bales. ese 


continugs in light ut noticeable chan 

in values, a 5 

Srolisrand ase ts, Hn ses sides. Exports, 1 Ser ata sides, 
LIVE sroakebas receipts of all’ kinds have been 


ample for wants and the market generally tame. The 
range for Beeves has been 8 to cents per pound for 
Poor to prime Natives and 6 to.8 cents.for Texans, 
with a and Senlete woo. Fed 834 to 944 cents” 

cents for 


fas fo wood ar Rey Seema Steers, 


fe oat td 
$35.to $18, o wich ows at 
agra rhs 
to'89 
the 






43 oS i 
Spec, eerie wae 
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9 $4 conte 


MISCELLANEROUS.—The “ridtet’ Yor’ Candied is | 
steady. Cooperage Stock fim, with an upward tend- | 
ency. Domestic Gos) firm and quiet. Foreign in light 





_ Kidneys, ers 


Bo 





demand and increased receipts, but prices firmer. 
Dyes in moderate demand. ng. Drewoods. not 
Gunnies ~V~ Fagg +> so 
Teves ewig 2 straw: rmoderale”de- 
moves facerig’® Ww steady and in m 
Fine mp scarce; low grad: 
and not in request. ope quiet, with eoncestigns 0 4 
new crop. its inactive, but prices s 
Pa pore Soe steady. Seeds ofall kinds 
bn Goat and Deer Skins unsalable. 
ow lower and inactive, Tobacco steady, with light 
man shade easier. Exchange lower 
— market rcnek Gold irregular, but = 


METALS.—The market for Pig Iron is dull, with 
little demand for either American or Scotch. New 
Rails inactive. Old ignored. Scrap dull. Manufac- 
tured depressed. Steel very dull. Spelter inactive, 
with small stock and prices nominal. Ingot Copper 

omarnng oy BS 


<Saeaaah on eaasarh prices. a mt 
jeman ces fa Le ane. Lead 
Manufactured steady. “s in Gttered low, with few 
pakers., Rapes | in lig) 4 desand. at unchanged values. 
Tron Wire and Zinc aqui aaa 


‘OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—The market for 
Crude Sperm and Whale Oilsis quiet, there being no 
export inquiry. Menhaden is lower. Cod dull. Prime 
Weak: Other kinds unchanged. ‘Spints ‘Turpentine 

weak. r kinds unc 
quiet. Rosins dull and fownre Tar and Pitch inactive 
and droopine, = ower, With increased busi- 
ness. Naphtha dull 


PROVISIONS, ~The market for Pork is nominally 


. steady, with alight demand. Receipts, 102 bbls. Ex- 


ports, 2,764 bbls. Bacon lower and active for future 


delivery. Exports, 2,241,468 pounds. Cut Meats quiet 

and inzeqular. ‘Lard lower. Reese’, | 3,415 bbis. and 

“se, taper. , 8,801,696 pounds. . Beef in ‘light request 
y- 


WOOL.—The receipts of all kinds are light. A 
slight improvement is noticed and the demand is 


principally for Fleeces. The small sup) ply. does not 
affect prices, the demand not being sufficient to harden 
values. Receipts, 762 bales. 


<oncensenmmetntiimidons 
WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has ruled dull generally, and 
with increased receipts prices are in buyers’ favor. 
Strictly Choice is not plenty and is in good request. 
Stocks are increasing rapidly and buyers are disposed 
to await lower prices. The demand has increased 






from New Orleans shippers, but is light from all other 
oe Ngee has ih in moderate receipt and 
s are relatively an firm ; wae better qualities 
have a b declining tendenc: Exporte ree oo 
ly, gold Holt Butter and treighte sttace :- 
pore r — — fecelpts for ti 
418 pounds. We 
aa : 
Orange County Pails and Cocumaee?, #b.....40 @2 
River Pails, Selected........ meipnssieee ones ceeee 38 @38 
State Dairy, Good to Prime...........eeseeees @35 
State te Dairy, Poo or to Fair..........+++ coscasisco Gan 
State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice. 27 @3H 
State Firkins. Poor to Choice. . 
oe hd na and Tubs. 
Roll I Butter, Fair to Prime 


CHEESE.—The market has been dull the week 
through and prices have ruled lower. Shippers oper- 
ate lightly and the home demand has pessd hare 


Factory 
des are in liberal suppl uotat 
Sities are about as at sup and To increase the vol- 
ume of trade further comceesions are necessary. Re- 
ceipts 31,814 pckgs. Exports 541,706 pounds. We quote: 


Dairy ® 
skimmed Cheese esos bee 
Partially Skimmed........ mecssepunes peanegneinee 9 @10 

EGGS.—The market has been active for fresh Eggs, 
with prices ruling firm generally, closing a be 
taileGveroquest: dive qualty generally is unusual 

active reque: e quality gen y is unusua ~ 
good. Receipts 7,194 packages. We qu ote: 


Canada, prime, in barrels...............00++++++ 2% @% 





Western, ordi: inary to extra........ 25 @26 
State, Pennsylvania, and Jersey. @23 
Limed, State.. @22 

“"” Western 20 @21 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry are lower 
and sell slowly. The receipts of Dressed are large 
and the bulk of poor quality. All qualities have de- 


clined in value. The weather has been unfavorable 
and much of ae ploce suffered injury in transit. 










Game gene! Venison being an exception, 
ft having advanced. We quote: 

Live Fowls and Caren, @D.. we Fe 8 
Live Turkeys, @ 1.........--++ ~~ We 
Live Ducks, -- 60. @$1 00 
Live Geese, @25 
Dressed Fowls ar 8@ 8 
, Turkeys, @ 9 
Woodcock, per @ 7 
Grouse, “ @10 
Partridges, @1% 
TAPAS, « ioinidgi o- <dsduceccpovcese @ % 
Venison, whole Deer, a, Be w0@ il 
ng $5555 EER codecs ge 
"7 short anddlee. eee haan tie ue 16 


BEANS.—The market is unsettled and values are 
irregular on all kinds. meg with liberal re- 
ceipts, are lower and inacti Mediums in large su 

se moderate ate request ‘at c taaies in melons, 
White Pea Beans quiet and 


in ae, ok Recel pts, 6,967 bushels. Exports, 


1,050 bushels. We q 
Marrowfats, prime, per 
Mediums, 


dney, 


PEAS.—The market is inactive and prices drooping. 


quiet. Green lower. Canada 
, 8,620 Seioe Exports, 


Fr to +9 ee deseeceseestnesadly 40@$1 65 


as free, In DO el bag ............. 2 40@ 2 50 
POTATOES.—Irish are in good demand, with an up- 
ward turn on state stock. Peach Blows are affected 


to a considerable extent with the “potato rot” and 
vow lots have sold very low. Sweet in good request 
and steady. We quote: 


Southern 
dull and h envy. 
4,545 ae e quote : 


in bulk BOR sontye<secacese 00@82 
Bigeh Gate. a per 4: per boi - 4 
Beech “Slow, per Dbl... tensed 





Bueet Yellow, D Delaware and Virginia...::°: 3 00@ 4 50 


ASHES.—Prices are nominal, The demand is light, 
and the receipts, which are liberal, are going in store. 


fot sat Smee teecion ee. 


BEESWAX.—The. market is quite dull. at 29 
cents per pound for Western and 31 to 82 cents for 


BROOM CORN, ‘Ere—The stock is light and 
miarket.dull. We quote: Long Green Hurl, Prime 
‘to Choice, 12 vo 1é cts; Short and Medium Brush, 


Sees ce° amon Red: Ucoutee,and-scommy,# tof 


garans tir Nea No.1 Bass and 


DRIED FRUITS.—The export demand 
for Apples is fair, with reduced stock of old. Holder 


Sind Fe Ta a PAE 





Cherries and Pl 
easier. We quote: 


ApRic* Bo auto and sBllced. ex »-. 


Blackberries, per ee 
Cherries, t 
Plums, Leese 
Raspberries, ° 





jums decidedly inactive. Raspberries 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are arriving in quantity, 
and with a good demand values have not changed 
materially, being slightly in buyers’ favor. The Pear 











BipEe Dury; Free. “ & Juan.. ~ —— a-—— 
R.G.&B. A | Muskrat pcccee a— 33 
Gn. Sit. x ey — 134%a— 13%|\Skunk::...... a — 
Do. do.tr.sitd.— 2%Xa— 2 Northern bik: "100 a1 
Oronoco ......—25 a—— or. d..—50 a—7 
-—18 a—-19 r. White...— 25 a—35 
Savanilla,ete—14 a—— , large....200 a 350 
Marac’ibosxd—14 a—20 olf, small..—75 a12 
Mara.h’ox. se a—— ear, =. rt: 
— a 











Oa: 
aleutta Buff. Bua— 3% Sak. middie..— 41 a— 43 











season is over. Grapes plenty and slow of sale. 
Ghestnate scarce and higher. ickory Nuts higher. 
Peanuts very dull. Med quote: 

Pples, 8, Western, ode $2. 50@$3 50 
Cc cotnate, prime, per = kag 5 W@ 6 00 
Hickory Nuts, Shellback, per bush 1 %5@ 1 87 

Peanuts, per bushel.........0...-009+ mts 

Pecan Nuts, per Ib.......... : iy 

Pears, per bbl.......... 3 00@10 
Grapes per Ib PuLttatovctannsthescustdes Seed wae © 
Cranberries, poor to choice, per bbl........ - 7 0@10 00 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—We enia, 

e, Jersey. per 100. 4M@ 60 
Onions, pe’ 30@ 350 
rnivs, Russia, New, | per “barre H@ 10 
flower, 2 0@ 25 00 

MISCELLANEOUS.—We oun : 

Honey, White te aoret in | glass DOXeS......+. eK 

Cider. New gation... se siciatorneren te 

Vinegar, jit ne wedlichikcpiwvetboes TT 20@28 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 


SUGARS — DuTy:| 





at a a a— 9x Duchess Coun County 


bow 
Mess, nw 1900 22000 


ess. ..19 00 a20 00 
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— —_ Heavy Mess West- 
arta ern, new. #v...15 50 al6.50 
GAR, Thin Mess West- 
—W a—10%; . hew. 
10 a—10% ‘Prime Mess..... 16 00 216 50 
10 a—10'Clear Heavy. aly 
a— 9%'Clear Backs..... er 00 
— a- 375 | AMS Gaon 
— Ika— 94! Bug. -Cured, City, “114013 
8ia— ‘Western.11}¢: 
4 ~ 81 SHOULDERS SuOKeED, 
“bury sew = 
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TEAS—Duty: Free 
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mx Orain 3 a —23 
spices. "4 


Plain Mess, 
Il... 1000 21100 


sets,  D a21 
Smoked Tongues. 0 a— 

Cod, #qtl.500 a 625 
Pi’kl’d e, 
bbl:.......500 a 52F 








In — eb 8 9 
moe” - 8Ka-— 945 





|e mins scoeee 30 | 8 — 32 
No. 


Baleme javer.nee 300 2) 1. e Te box 
(* 1. Muse'l.. 27 a 


290 
EN London 1. 335 2300 
“ Seeaiess.— — 
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Commercial, 


TRON PRODUCTION. 


Tue ninth census gives the following ex- 
hibit of the production of pig iron and iron 
ore in the several states for the year ending 
June ist, 1870: 








Tuns of Tuns of 

Iron Ore. 

3,600 

665 

17,590 

98,351 

80,061 

090,393 

178,842 

£62,051 

470,493 

4,590 

. 216,529 

Penntisylvanin........c.ccscccessene 1,083,272 1,065,686 
MbseGe MalanGsi.cscssvcccicctcccce iaddooe iis) iTitwiedes 
South Curolinn................05-+ ce ee 
TRRGOIEs «un, nondonnest}cccqbsas - 2,683 34,619 
Vermont, .wisisiccccdecsscccddeved 1,200 5,009 
nsec dain copanncetieeesemse . 317,233 11,930 
Weat Virginia. .........55...ccceee PRGRD: i: es alriwedd.. 
bf PANT tS oTeTy TET _ 25,986 70,00 ” 
7 2,016,123 8,210,913 


This shows ‘that more than half of the pro- 
duction of pig iron and nearly halfof that of 
iron ore were in the single State of Penn- 
sylvani2, The iron industry is rapidly de- 
veloping itself in this country. We ought 
to be able, with our inexhaustible resources 
of coal and iron ore, and, with the fostering 
eare of tke Government, ina few years we 
shall be able to produce all the iron we 
need for home consumption and cease to be 
dependent on the foreign producer. ‘The 
annual production of the world is estimated 
at about 13,000,000 tuns, one-half of which 
is furnished by Great Britain. She is our 
great rival'in iron production; yét her pros- 
pects in the future, in consequence of the 
dearness of coal, do not compare with theze 
of this country, if we have the 2ood sense to 
develop our iron interest by affording it the 
necded protection against foreign: competi- 
tion. 

We do not wonder that Pennsylvania is a 
protectionist state when we consider how 
intimately her prosperity is related to the 
production’ of iron. The development of 
the saneintierest in other states will natur- 
ally lead them to the same result. The 
practical sense of the people, where their in- 
erests are involved, is far more powerful 
than any Free Trade hobbies in political 
econo ny. 





CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 





Tms isthe important topie of the day. 
Our people of all sections, engage.) in all 
pursuits throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, are discussing the question of 
cheap transportation between the chief 
food-producing and consuming sections of 
the country, with an earnestness which be- 
tokens its importance to all classes and con- 
ditions. 

For the first time during this agitation a 
ray of light, unfolding a solution of this 
question, lras flashed across our vision. A 
practical solution of the question, we think, 
was sugge:te] in a pertinent address before 
the Farmers’ National Convention, held: in 
Chicago, recently, ‘‘which-we ~ published 
in our last -issuc,” showing most 
con‘lusively to our minds that the means 
of its accomplishment are to be found 
jaa double or quadruple track” freight 
railway, to be built anil opetated for that 
ptirpose exclusively and to conserve the 
interests of commerce in all regards. We 
believe thut the plan proposed is entirely 
practical, and will be satisfactory to the 
poople, provided that propér guaranties can 
be exacted from those who are building the 
road that, they -willesecure tothem in good 
faith tlie résulis-picdged.» We siy-the peo- 
ple-becauge these, benefits wonld inure to 
all—to the producer: and the-consumer, to 
the merchants. well as. the mechanic, the 
‘artisan, and the laborer... They. would be 
national in’ their applipsiion, for all woald 
be benefited: 


A single year's operation of such 9 road 
as the Continental Railway is represented to. 


‘bo, with: the results:-predi-ted, would ‘Biv to 


thecountry more than its entire. cost,’ Were 


this, road ia operation 
‘would be so mscni tal Webi 
least, Me B “Uicnisand miltion  duslidls of surplus 


production 


cob -thatyat 





cereals would be marketed next year, ut 
cheaper prices than now rule; a saving of 
15 eents- per bushel upon which would 
build and equip such a road. But the 
question comes in here, How are these ben- 
efits to be assurel? How are they to be 
guarantecd tothe people? We sce no other 
mode than by congressional interference. 
We know the gentlemen engaged in pro 
viding this great rail highway of intercom- 
munication to the West, and believe that 
they intend to operate it in the true inter- 
ests of commerce. They are as trust- 
worthy as any in the land; but, with the 
lights of past experience before us, we be- 
lieve the people will not be sitisfied with the 
simple promise of any corporation, no 
matter of what material composed. 

If proper restrictions could be imposed by 
Congress upon this corporation, requiring 
the road to be built at a fair cost, prohibit- 
ing the increase of its stock excepting upon 
an aciual augmentation of its property, or 
the realization Of too large ¢ividends upon 
it, exacting a low schedule of rates 
upon a downward sliding scale propor- 
tionate to the increase of business, without 
unjust discrimination, and instituting a close 
scrutiny ttpon its transactions, the object, 
we believe, would be attained, to the full 
satisfaction of the people, and Congress 
would be sustained in making a correspond- 
ing concession to the corporation thus obli- 
gated for benefits of such universal applica- 
tion. This being the great highway, oper- 
uted at low rates, would influence the rates 
of the whole system of raiiways in the - 
country, rendering incalculable benefits to 
every citizen. 

We throw out these suggestions with a 
view of calling atlention to the fact that 
there is a practical solution to this important 
question, which we bope will be utilized. 





DRY Goons. 


Unver any circumstances the second 
week in November would show a declining 
trade; but the last week, though dull as to 
the regular trade, has been an exceptionally 
active one, in consequence of the two. or, 
three large auction sales of domestic goods 
which attracted an unusual number of out- 
of-town buyers. The present week is 
likely to be a very stirring one among all 
classes of dry goods dealers, in consequence 
of the announcement by H. B. Claflin & Co. 
that they would sell $6,000,000 of domes- 
tic and foreign goods during the next 
thirty days after Tuesday, the 11th inst., on 
terms to make it an object to purchasers. 
Tais will be at the rate of two hundred 
thousand dollars a day, and. will require a 
pretty sharp attendance on the part of both 
buyers and sellers. While these siles are 
going on, there will be un unse¢ttIed market, 
asa matter of course; but when tiey are 
over business will szitle down again into 
the old ruts, unless some other great house 
should determine to follow the example set 
them by Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co. As 
money is now getting more abundant 
every day and confidence is being restored, 
the offer of so great a stock of goods as that 
of Mes:rs, IJ. B. Claflin & Co.. at attractive 
prices, can hardly fail to secure the object 
they have in view. It has ben a matter of 
no little surpris3 that so few jobbing houses 
have suspended since the commencement, 
of the panic; but there must have deena 
very large number of exteasions, of which 
the public have never heard. A.& W.Spracue 
and the Sprague Manufacturing Company of 
Rhode Island have been compe!led to put 
their affairs into the hands of-a board of 
trustees, by whom their bisiness will be 
conducted until all the oblizations of the 
two concerns shall have been liquidated. 
The print works and other mills of the con- 
cern, will not, therefore, be closed. 

Prices are nec*ssarily unsettled in every 
depar'ment of cotton and woolen ‘goods, and 
will continue so until alter the Claflin clear- 
ing-out sale, 

There has been but little doing fn. a: ree. 
ular way in'unbleached cotton goods during 
the week. “The siles from first hands since 
the ‘marking down. of prices “have been 
small and confined mostly to the: wants of 
current trade, ‘but at steady rotes:: “qe 

In blonched ‘pheetings and shirtin, 
transactions of the week have deen 
modeiute oxtent, ‘and in single: case 0 keap 





+ tlie! 





up assortments. But prices have not been 
materially changed. 

Printing clo'hs are dull and ivactive, with 
a heavy tendency of prices. The qtota- 
tions ar? mere!y nominal, and hardly indi- 
cates the real condition of the market. 
S:les are reporte] at 5 to 5} cents for best 
6 squaie for cash, and 5} to 53 cents thirty 
days. 

Prints are in fair demand for the more 
tasteful and attractive styles of standard 
makes, Spragues are not quoted; and 
Pacific dark fancy are sclling at 10 cents, 
Amcrican Print Works fancy 10 cents, snd 
for robes 103 cents. But the market is ir- 
regular. 

In ginghams there is no change of im- 
portance; but thes? goods, like all others, 
must be affected by the fo:ced sales now in 
progress to realize money. 

Cotton flannels have continued in good 
demand, with considerable sales at steady 
prices, 

In all other descriptions of cotton goods 
there is a moderate business doing at nom 
inally steady prices. But there are a good 
many transactions below the quotations, on 
terms which are pot made known. The 
first sales of the Claflin “‘drive” will have 
the effect of determining the rates of nearly 
all kinds of staple goods for a month to 
come, at least. 

Worsted dress goods have been in a great 
desree affected by the heavy auction sales 
of last week, so that the demand fron: first 
hands has been contined almost entirely toa 
few choice styles of popular makes, at some- 
what reduced prices. 

Woolen shawls are in limited Gemand. 
The sales are mostly of moderate selections, 
to complete assortments, but prices have 
net been materially changed. 

For cloths and overcoatings the market is 
very dull and tbe sales in the aggregate are 
unimpertant, Priees are nominal. 

Fancy cassimeres are in somewhat better 
denand from the clothiers, and moderate 
sales of heavy and light weights have been 
effected, but there is next to no demand 
from the jobbers, 

Satinets continue dull, the small demand 
that exists being principally for the blacks. 
Mixtures are neglected. 

Flannels are less active, but there is still 
something doing in these goods. The sales 
are chiefly in single packages, at steady 
prices. 

Blankets are in moderate demand from 
first hands; but the sales are in small lots, to 
make up assortments. 

In foreign dry goods there is hardly any- 
thing doing, except in the finer descriptions 
of seasonable tabrics designed for city trade. 
The demand for small selections, to keep up 
assortments, keeps tradoalive, and the sales 
in this way amount to considerable in the 
aggregaic. But there is no speculitive de- 
mod and the general interruption to 
social entertainments and parties caused by 
the financial distresses of the time is felt 
more in the busines3 of importing foreign 
fabrics than in any other department of 
trade, The auction-roons have been well 
supplied will staple and seasonable fabrics; 
but the offerings of the more costly descrip- 
tions of goods have been very small. 

 — 


LATE3T DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCIANT IN THE 
UNITED STATS, 


LionDAY CVENLNG, November 11th, 1873. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN SILKS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 
GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to 
our large assortment of these 
fabrics, comprising all new and 
desirable coloritgs, selected 
specially for our retail trade. 

The Silks of this manufacture 
are made in the most approved 
manner, and will not crack or 
change color in wearing, and 
we recommend them high) y for 
cheapness, beauty, and cut 
bility. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


“BROADWAY and 20th Street a a 
GRANDand CHRYSTIE pon ee, 


F. BOOSS & BRO., 
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ae BOOSS, 
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HB. CLAFLIN| 
& C0. 


IMPORTAN T. 


TO THE 


Dry Goods 
Trade. 


SPECIAL TAL SALB, 


COMMENCING TUESDAY 





MORNING, NOVEM: 
BER 11th, 1873. 


H.B.CLAFLIN & CO. 


will offer their entire stock cf Merchandise, 
both Foreign and Domestic, 


amounting to 


Six. Million 


Dollars, 


at. such reduction from present valucs 
as will insure the sale of this 


entire stock within — 


THIRTY 
DAYS. 


Great sacrifice will be made, bnt daring 
this Special Sule the term of  Geait 
will be strictly THIRTY DAYS; 
wilh proper. discount for 


prompt Cash. 


2 AB 
Importations! 


MILLER & GRANT, 
Hlo.879. BROADWAY, 


are offering WORSTED EMBROIDERY LN COLORS. 
Also WORSTED FRINGES, and GIMP, to mateb. 
SMOKED PEARL BUTTONS and SLIDES, ©! 

THE MOST DESIRABLE ARTICLES in MARKET. 








JOHN Ri TERRY, 
Hatter and 'F ae | 
> NO 87; Unioay SquareyiNe 
men rendy.& Idzgelabbidioganh Ai} Ne 


HATS AND ‘FURS. 





DPB ANDEPEN DENT. 


JOHNSON BROS; & 60, 


UNION SQUARE, 


will offer on MONDAY and during the week the 
the balance of the'r large importation of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
comprising ! 
RICH RIBBONS, LACES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS 
and FEATHERS, 
ORNAMENTS, eters ete, 
attheir usual low eho hn 


They invite special attention to thelr latge and 
elegant assortment of 


Dress Trimmings, 


consisting. of Rich Beaded Fringes nnd Gliups, But- 
tuns aod Braids, Also a full line o 


SMALL WARES. 


Many of the above goods when og voveweree af the tite 
auction sales, and will be ld 35 per cent. less than 
cost Of importation. 


A Liberal Discount to ‘Dressmakers and Milliners. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


34 and 36 East !4th Street, ; 
UNION SQUARE. 


JOHNSON BROS & CO. 


Great Sale of Laties’, Gents’, and 
Children's Winter Underwear. 








Tlaving purchased for cash the entire stock of a }° 





large importing house, at an immense reduction, they 
will offeron Monday and during the week great in- 
ducements in the following goods: 
100 dozen Gents’ Merino Shirts and Drawers, 
ut $1; worth #1 28. 


116 dozen Ladies’ Merine Vests and Deswers, 
ut ; formerly sold at $11 
90 dozen Ladies’ Merino Vests and ty 
ut $1.10; reduced from $1 50. 


They have just received th three cases of Cartwricht 
& Warner's lebrated inglish Merino. Underwear 
chil so seuree in the market) for Ladies Gents, and 

hildren; also one ense.of Morley's English Fleeced 

Lined Cuttun Muse, 75 cents nts. DEF pair, worth t1. 


GLOVES. 


eons assortment of Ladies’, Gents’, and Children's 
ci “th, Silk, Silk-lined, Kid, Dog-skin, ane Buckskin 
pol na for winter wear. Will oven oh Monday one 
case of Courvoissier’s Paris Kid Gloves, comaln ing all 
the new shades. 


JOHNSON BROS. & 60. 


34 and 36 East 14th Street, 
UNION. SQUARE. 


R. MEARES, 
SIXTIV, AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 
SPECIAL’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Maving marked down our entire stock, to conform to 
the present reduecd rates, and avatied ourselves of 
the present favorable Opportunity b., purchuse 

REAL BARGA 
we will open on MONDAY the ereitett fig ope of 


season; man 
eats gual ite Nophsck teas Grae: Silks: toe 1. 
perb Sane, Black Gros Grain: Silk: 7 
ni36, 8 and #2 #2.25—all bargains. es 
Superior, qual polity ored Trimming Silks, 95c., $1, 
a d 153 under usual tates. 
1 pieces om ood —r and fancy, all styles 
‘TW vigoes A “Wo faiines, 45 and £0c., were %e. 
pieces A press, . were 75¢. 
i? pigces Ait woot Serges, 35c., Gic., and 65c. Great 


ins. 
ah Sindee, of ae oteah and aeitee 69e, ane Te. ae o50, 














All- \Vool Serges and. Diggonals, 65c., = and 7Se. 
Elegant Black Silk Sai ts. te. 06, #7 

Fall Colors pe adios ule 16. rhs 420, and $25, 
Fine Black A je. By 61k $16; $ligdhd $18. 


Bargains in woeibene ies, Laces, and Idkfs. 

A lot remnants Embrotdery, half price. 
ame Embroidered Kdgings, 10c., Be, He., 1e., 18c., 

Wide Real Yk Lace, 18c., 20e., 25¢., 28¢4,. 80e.. 

10-48 Mpeg Sah kets, BL. Ore 
: inch hatter and ine, rk 5, Le an 
2m eL pies. 

NOVELTIS IN F FINE Fite ty a AND 


it Ttats tn atthe the nae ae 
ante Round 1 iluts und Bonners hall half Brondway 


Black Silk t Vel and 
205. fam ate worth pete ee pa $175, 8, 


—gispak Gloag Bonnet air Sate te ne. 


1x8, IN UNDERCTOT OTILING AND CO SETS. 
Pyawce oleae r Ay pa Sd d Aid y 
ight cry tucked fronts. 


mine} uslin Chemises, Embroidered Edge and In- | - 


1: 
ata fot of French- 
“Gloaine out w for vod Corsoi si aand$i-iyworwh #2, 


In dalery, Doniestic, n and Notion Dé ents 
will Seiad wing ibe well worth a visit of ex- 


amine DEL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


RICHARD’... MEARES, 


oon. SIXTH AVE, AND NINETEDNTH STREET. 

















Peake, 
Opdycke 


- &bo. 
Special Notice 


TO THE 


DRY GOODS 
TRADE. 


Great Inducements, 
ON AND AFTER 


TO-DAY, 


(Monday, Nov. 10th.) 


While giving the same terms 
of Credit 2s heretofore to 


Responsible Dealers: 


who are not. able. to make im- 
mediate payment, they will of- 
fer to 

Thirty-Day or Prompt Cash Buyors 


Their Large Stock 


OF OVER _ 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


at an Immense Sacri- 
fice and a very great reduc 


tion from prices now ruling. 
They want every Merchant 
who is able to pay 


Cash NOW 


to understand that this adver- 
tisement 


Means Business. 


427 and. 423. Broadway. 








CHAS.B, PERT &C0, 
MANEAGTPOERS 
JOB B ERS 


CLOTHING, 


596 Broadway, N.Y., 


TWO DOORS ABOVE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Offer their entire Wholesale Stock 


MEN'S CLOTHING 


RETAIL 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


THE MONEY STRINCENCY MUST 
BE MET, 


AND WE ARE DETERMINED TO MEET IT BY 
CONVERTING OUR CLOTHING INTO GREEN- 
BACKS AND ASSISTING THE BANKS ALL WE 
CAN TO RECOVER THEIR DEPOSIT LINES AND 
LEGAL TENDERS, AND WITH THEM THEIR 
LENDING POWER, AS HERETOFORE. 

WE SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF TUE TIMES BY 
TILROWING OPEN OUR IMMENSE WAREROOMS 
TO THE PUBLIC, AND OFFER OUR 


ENTIRE STOCK 


MEN'S FINE CLOTHING 


AT AN 


IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


BEST CHANCE.TO OBTALN WINTER OUTFITS 
AT A GREAT SAVING TO TUE CONSUMER 


EVER OFFERED. 


BEST STOCK OF FINE READY-MADB CLOTH- 
ING EVER. OFFERED AT KEVAIL LN THIS OB 
ANY OTHEL CITY. 


REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


NANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, ETC. 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
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Tue ‘financial troubles ‘and embarrass- 
ments through which we are now passing 
have convinced business men in all direc- 
tions thatthe‘ cast-iron, poliey” adopted 
and put in practice by Secretary Richard- 
son is not suited to the present age. What 
the.people now. want.and will have is a cur- 
rency sufficient in volume for our practical 
wants at all times.....The readers-.of.THE 
INDEPENDENT have been told over and over 
again that the notions of cértain old fogies 
in finance would soouer or later bring the 
country to ruin. That period is not far 
distant, unless we switch off on to another 
track. 

All that is necessary to save us from im- 
pending evils is a few very simple changes. 
First, we must have a national free bank- 
ing law, allowing any party.to receive and 
issue currency who will give the required 
security. Second, we must repeal-all re- 
Strictions whatsoever in regard to the keep- 
ing of a.reserve fund by any bank or bank- 
er. Let the Government first require secu- 
‘rity, as before stated, and-then let the bank 
do what it pleases with the currency it 
receives—hoard it, loan it, or give it away. 
Third, we must issue a convertible. cur- 
rency bond, in denominations of $100 
to $10,000, bearing interest at the rate 
of 8.65 per cent. per annum, and then 
allow any bank, banker, or private indi- 
vidual to invest money in these bonds ad 
dbitum—the amount of bonds not, however, 
‘to exceed the total amount of five-twenties 
which the Government may call in and pay 
off. Allow all holders of these bonds to ex- 
«change them for curreney at any. sub-treas- 
ury, on demand. These currency bonds 
would furnish the Government with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars at a very low 


rate of interest, and they would be popular 


with every bank, banker, business man, 
capitalist, or traveler in the country. 
Unemployed capital in the shape 
of these convertible bonds would then 
remain, perfectly secured, in the country, 
where -it is most needed; and not. be 
gent to cities to be loaned or hoarded. 
All surplus funds everywhere would be 
invested in these popular securities. We 
believe the entire national debt could be paid 
with the proceeds of these convertible cur- 
rency bonds, and that they would be eagerly 
‘sought for by every public institution and 
corporation in the nation. Ourfire, marine, 
and life insurance companies, especially, 
would hold them to the extent of all the 
surplus money they might wish to keep on 
hand. 

If these currency bonds are authorized by 
Congress, the Government will very soon be 
able to retire and cancel all bonds which 
bear a higher rate of interest than these; 
our taxes will be reduced ; we shall have an 
elastic. currency, convertible into safe bonds 
in easy times and reconvertible back into 
currency in tight times; and, what is more, 
the Government will never be: called on, as 
it has been recently, to lend special aid to 
the people. If the whole national debt had 
been represented by-these-currency bonds 
in September last, there would have been 
no:panic, for currency could have been had 
in exact proportion to our wants. Under such 
@ condition of things there could be no pos- 
sible room for grumbling in any quarter. 

We believe President Grant is prepared 
to sanction the plan proposed, that he de- 
sires-all our financial affairs to be arranged 
on a better and safer basis; and it only 
remains for-Congress to take this matter 
in hand at once, together with the othet 
measures we have above suggested (and ‘de- 


manded, we believe, by the whole country), 


and thus give us the help so greatly needed. 





MONEY MARKET. 


WE are not yet quite out of the woods, 
cand it will not do to ballod’ too lohdly at 





“present; but the condition of. affairs is bet-. 


‘ter anda marked improvement.is already 
“noticeable in Wall- Street. The 


(daily gaining ‘strefigth;and the reserve of 


greenbacka and gold is now'so large’ (éome-: 


thing more than $39,000,000) that shey:aré 
, beginning 6" Weel’ suf ish" 
Tine “or 






banks, are. 


‘extending: their. 
t Susbadty to tidir Gépositors; but 
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brokers still complain of the discriminations 
made in favor of merchants, The truth 
of the matter is that the troubles 
growing out of the bankruptcy cate 
of George Bird Grinnell & Co. have 80 
alarmed money lenders'that brokers find it 
extremely difficult to borrow money on 
stock collaterals of any kind, and a good 
deal more depends upon the Character of 
the borrowers in making loang than on the 
nature of their éecurities, though these are 
examined with great care in all cases. 

The supply of loanable fands must con- 
tinue"to increase for a considerable time to 
come; and the rates of money are likely to 
rule very low, though at present they are kept 
up to 7 per cent., with a small bonus in 
most cases added, and there is very little 
commercial paper that can be negotiated 
outside of the banks at less than 14 per 
_centa month. The increase in currency is 
very considerable. The. Treasury statement 
of Saturday shows that the extra issue of 
greenbacks, by encroaching on the $44,000,- 
000 of retired greenbacks, is nearly $6,000,- 
000, which is larger than at any time since 
October, 1872. 

Gold has continued to arrive in large 
quantities from England, and the result of 
the change in the flow of the precious metal 
toward this country, instead of from it, has 
had the double effect of reducing the pre- 
mium to 106}, the lowest point it has 
yet touched since the outbreak of the Re- 
bellion, and of compelling the Bank of 
England to advance the rate of discount to 
9 per cent., with an expectation of a still 
further advance to 10 per cent. If these 
extraordinary rates of interest do not pre- 
vent the flow of gold to this country, the 
next step will be a suspension of the Bank 
Act, which would be equivalent to a sus- 
pension of specie payments. But it is hard- 
ly probable that any such extreme measure 
will be resorted to. The price of gold 
reacted on Saturday to 107% and closed at 
1072. 

The following shows the exports (exclu- 
sive of specie) from the port of New York to 
foreign ports for the week ending November 
4, and since the peeinsing of the mereets cc 


For the week........... 94.018236 eS Horio 
reer aaa 194,364,829 183,03 "980 Pry 





The exports of specie for ea week ending 
Nov. 8th were as follows: 





SRN ae MD FRc ese <6 ie thde vs séccenscccts $299,360 
Previously reported: .........cccoccccssccccccces 43,196,999 
Total since Jan. 1, 1873..........s0....++++ $48,496,859 


The following is a comparative statement of 
the export of specie for 22 years from the 
port of New York to foreign ports. From 
January ist to November 8th, 1873, and for 
the corresponding period of the undernoted 


° $43,496,359 
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The encouraging facts of the week in 
money affairs are that the banks have aban- 
doned their “ pooling” arrangement, in re- 
spect of currency, though some of them are 
still employing their loan certificates; and 
»there have been no further failures reported, 
while a good many of the suspended firms 
have been able to reeommence business. It 
is also a great relief to the financial world 
to know that the. Spragues have been 
enabled to arrange their affairs in a satisfac- 
tory manner, so that their great cotton 
mills can be kept in operation, although 
it was deemed necessary to put their vast 
estates into the hands of trustees. The ar- 
rangement made by H. B. Claflin & Co. 
with their creditors has also hada favorable 
influence in Wall Street, and the announce- 
ment made by this firm of their intention of 
offering six millions worth of goods on 
such terms as will induce “their sale within 
thirty -deys shows that this great dry-goods 
house, which shows a surplus.of seven mil- 
lions of dollars, is ——a to meet its 
‘Obligations: -” 

An the étiabd masihcot all kinds ‘of Govern- 


paying securities ‘maiftain steady ‘prices, 
} Sto6e beforé ‘the-“panie; but in the specu- 


)latiee-fancy stocks the depression Continues, 
and the recent developments in relation to’ 





nett idisdataen ancidialatiliadiaieats toads eee ee 


ment and. state bonds and regular dividend- 
although not‘up’to’ the ‘level at which they’ | 
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the management of the New Jersey South- 


érn Railroad Company, the Pacific Mail | , 


Steamship:Company, and Lake Shore Rail- 
road Company have produced a feeling in 
the public mind. of distrust, which will 
require a long time to fully overcome. 
The failure of the Pennsylvania Reail- 
road Company to declare the usual semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent. in cash, 
and substituting for it a dividend in scrip, 
has also had an unfavorable effect upon the 
stock market. But, with all these adverse 


‘circumstances, there is a steady improve- 


ment manifested, and the return of con- 
fidence, though slow, is sure, and every one 
now acts on the assumption that the worst 
of the panic:is: over. 

“The well-known bankers, Messrs. Preston, 
Kean & Co., of Chicago, have just made 
to the clearing house of that city a most 
satisfactory exhibit of their affairs. Their 
deposits aggregate $1,004,697.13, against 
which they show, independently of the 
ordinary securities held by bankers, such as 
bills discounted, etc., an immediately avail- 
able cash reserve of about 45 per cent., and 
including call loans on governments, etc., 
nearly 60 per cent. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANE STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOV. 8TH, 1873. 


TRG TOE on c0cdgc cs geaeace _ 120 
Manhattan........... oceb eke — 
Merchants’ ......00.......-100 110 
BT AAS Be Pe Ae _ 
America psheewesnenecne ROE 
REE oaaheses Seeeoaasneeae 250 300 
Pe eis es Seis _ 88 
North River..........00.+. a 85 
IGOR. . oc sc cdsiéwonade wsute 125 — 
GE... cee nt anrinnte -200 — 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 135 
Gallatin National..........100 a 
Merchants’ Exchange...... _ 90 
ND ns in vic ape nrnanee 100 108 
Mechanics’ B’king Ass’n.. — 100 
Broadway. .....ssesssesees — 300 
American Exchange....... 100 —_ 
Bank of the Republic...... — 90 
Metropolitan ........02.e0 — 112 
REI: cite ooh s uecate cae 110 125 
Corn Exchange............ 9 _ 
Shoe and Leather......... _ 138 
Continental. .............. _ 70 
Importers’ and Traders’. . ..150 170 

WOR. tenia Giek Reikcianeh © ran ah -— 125 
Central National.......... 60 
Second National..........175 _~ 
Fourth National.......... — 80 
Ninth National...... Sacnenr ee _ 
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“ Howzs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer’ the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 

terest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent, Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate .re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


0 Migneap iia ond Ot Paul pro) - 
RIPPE, Pp ens pe 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 








A Manufact Com; 
years, and doite a noee b Pottche teenies th op nenttten “| 
= &@ young man who can furnish some Apply 


55 Chambers st., New York. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wali st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposi 
asain leposit, subject te 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
ee Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS, 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 


of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- | 


Collections made on all parts of the United. States 
and Canada, 


Banking House of Henry, Chews & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. t 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 

dividuals received ; all facilities and secdmmo- 





dations granted usual with City Banks; in eddi- 
tion one granted penal with, ouall daily balances. 
Bills of Exchange drawn on land, 


Scotland, and the Continent. a and 
Herosntie Os Aredia issued, available thronghout 
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[November 13, ‘1873, 
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ILLINOIS © 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $600,000. 
Ww. F. CooLBAUGnne ? 
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Tilinois a ag specialty, making in. 
youn for individ estates, corporations, and 


The successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
nese Fn aad the past twelve yearsis the promise of 


The intrinsic value of Illinois real estate 
admirable eae efficient laws for co 


secured deb ment of in 
my rincipal and renders Baa tn Eivestments ne 
‘or 


The bank ris mi loans continually from its own 
sents pat. we en , can, as arule. Turnih invest. 
ments in ‘moderate amounts withou awaiting the 
o 1 peat th @ real estate 


le with interest coupons 
irae and J a duly and are secured by decd of res 


ew York; and to banks and business aia Soncealy 





INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 





We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases, at a cash 


price, of at Lae! twice the amount of the loan. The 
lye fapteer! at such places as the lender 
may ,~ 35 and is payable semi-annually. 


By bg me we refer to 
B COMNBOTIOUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


RGH 8. MALLORY, the re Trinity Col 
lege, Hartfo io 


RS. M. Hi. MALLORY & CO., Hartford 
on ee LANIER &'CO., Bankers, New 


MESSRS. FLETCHER & SHARPE, Bankers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, | 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


wooD @& DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
on hand a variety of abelee b ds to ly Age \- 

subscr on 3 — ex: = ers ~ Bison 
es, gold, and railroad stocks, and di J" a 


"GENERAL BANKING. BUSINESS 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 3988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PEFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 

CIRCULAR NOTES d TRAVELIN REDITS, 

available in all the inet cities of mw gg 

SFERS OF ae EGRAPH to 

Acco’ oh, of Cota mnery Banks and Bankers © received 

junts 0: 

favorable. terms. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
and wd Cordiieates atone bm st _— 
Yd TO 12 PER pg ed 
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“Sitamelal 
A. & W. SPRAGUE & 0. 


THE report of the special committee i 
pointed by the Providence banks-to in 

gate the affiirs of the Messrs. Sprague & 
Co. represents their assets as amounting, at 
a low. . estimate, to $19,000,000 in round 
numbers, and their liabilities to $11,000,000, 
Jeaving them a surplus of about $9,000,000. 
The report recommends the transfer of the 
whole property to three trustees, who shall 
hold and control it for the time being, and 
jssue notes for the indebtedness, baving 
three years to run and drawing semt-annu- 
al interest at the rate of seyen. and. three- 
tenths per cent., with the .right to: pay five 
per cent. of the debt as often as in their 
judgment it shall be practicable. This 
plan is simply one to fund the debt, 
and save this vast estate and business 
from being disposed of by bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. It strikes us that the plan, per- 
haps modified in some of its details, is the 
best thing that can be done for all the par- 
ties in interest. 

Noone can carefully study the schedule 
of assets and liabilities presented: by the 
committee without coming to the conclu- 
gion that A. & W. Sprague & Co. have, to 
say the least, conducted their business most 
unwisely, if not recklessly. They have 
been guilty of two capital mistakes. The 
first consists in having too many irons in 
the fire, or, to change the figure, too much 
tail to their kite. They were attempting to 
do too many kinds of busivess and on too 
great a scale for their own safety. 

The second mistake consists in placing 
too large an amount of their assets in real 
estate and other unavailable forms, and 
thereby creating the necessity for an im- 
mense system of borrowing, in order to 
keep their business machinery going. Their 
available assets—we mean available at once 
for the purpose of paying debts—do not ap- 
pear tobe more than half a million of dol- 
lars, while their unavailable assets, for the 
time being dead so far as any immediate 
use can be made of them, exceed twelve 
millions. These are ugly looking figures, 
when confronted with $11,000,000 of liabili- 
ties, constantly falling due and demanding 
cash payment. The wonder is, not that the 
company has failed; but: that, with their-as- 
gets in such a form, with so small a reserve 
capable of being used, and with stich stu- 
pendous Tiabilities, they had not failed long 
since. Nothing but their borrowing credit 
could keep them afloat under such circum- 
stances; andthe moment this has ceased to 
be availablé the crash comes by a natural 
and necessary law. 

The penalty which the Spragues will 
have to pay for their folly ought to teach 
them, and, indeed, business men generally, 
that there is a right way and a wrong way 
of doing business, and that the wide differ- 
ence ‘between these two ways is sure to 
reveal itself in the end. There is a limit to 
the best borrowing credit; and when this 
limit is reached and the credit itself is over- 
taxed then disaster is at hand. On every 
account it is to be hoped that the Spragues 
will be able to right up their affairs with 
their creditors, and hereafter progsed in a 
wiser way. 


H, B CLAFLIN & CO. 


Tm question which for a time lest week 
agitated commercial circles in this city was 
whether the great firm of Claflin & Co: 4 
would be able to weather the storm or be 
forced tosuspend payment. The firm made 
an exhibit of their condition at a meeting 
which included their largest creditors, show- 
ing assets, not including the private property 
of the partners, amounting to $22,508,000, 
against a total. indebtedness, domestic and 
foreign, of $15,584,000—leaving a surplus of 
$6,924,000. In view of this exhibit, their 
Creditors granted them an extension of tims, 
averaging four and a half months, with 
monthly payments, which was all they asked 
orneeded. ‘Their embarrassment’ with éicii 
ample assets was due solely to the utter im-, 
Possibility, in the present state of the money 
on of converting these sesets into cash, 

and thereby meeting their paper as it, ma 
tured. The creditors, having the 
reasons for confidence in the.integrity, solv- 


ency, and commercial discretion of the 
firm, took: the:wise course for themselves: 
and the whole community in granting the 
needed extension of time. 

The business of the firm will now go on: 
as usual ; and in due season, as we have not 
the slightest doubt, every dollar of their pres- 
ent indebtedness will be paid. Had the firm 
actually failed and been forced into bank- 
ruptcy,the disasterto them would have been 
anational misfortune. It would have spread 
a general panic through every mercantile 
circle, and probably resulted in hundreds 
of other failures. We cannot too strongly 
commend the firmness and energy with 
which they met the’ crisis, due’to no mis- 
management or fault on their part, and also’ 
the good sense evinced by'their creditors. 
The name of Claflin & Co. will continue to 
be a tower of strength and honor in this 
great emporium of the country’s commerce. 

_— 


BANKRUPTCY AND CALL LOANS. 


Is it true that a United Statesjudge, under 
the bankruptcy law, has the power to issue 
an injunction restraining the creditors of ‘a 
bankrupt, who hold securities hypothecated 
by him for call loans, from selling those 
securities in the event of the nonpayment 
of the loans on demand? Such seems to 
have been the construction of the law by 
Judge Blatchford, of this city, in the case of 
George Bird Grinnell & Co. If this be the 
law, and if such are the powers of the judge 
under it, then hypothecated securities, held 
under a special contract for the protection 
of creditors, may entirely fail of their pur- 
pose. The creditors, by holding them, 
have, in the event of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, no advantage over other creditors. 
We are not wise enough to say that the 
action of Judge Blatchford was contrary to 
law; yet the question involved is one of 
prime importance in relation to business. 
Call loans are clearly not secured by any 
amount of collaterals, provided the holders 
of the latter may by the order of a court 
be restrained from disposing of them for 
their own protection. It is only necessary 
to have bankruptcy proceedings instituted 
against the borrower to make the supposed 
security practically null and void. Is this 
the Jaw? If so, then savings banks, at 
least, had better keep clear of call loans. 


re 
WAGES AND LABOR. 


-For several years past the average rate of 
wages, especially in the various departments 
of skilled labor, has stood in this country at 
a high mark, as compared with current 
prices for commodities. If the rate was 
slower to rise at the commencement of the 
war and during its continuance, it bas fallen 
much less rapidly since its close than other 
prices. Indeed, in many branches of indus- 
try it has not. fallen at all; but, rather, in- 
creased. The. combinations. known as 
Trades’ Unions have insisted on high wages, 
while many of them have demanded a re- 
duetion of time from ten to eight hours for 
a day’s work. 

The strong indications of the present mo- 
ment are that paid labor will have to sub- 
mit to a considerable reduction of wages, 
while thousands and tens of thousands 


during the coming winter be entirely 
thrown out of employment. The manufac- 
turing industry of the country is feeling and 
must continue to feel the effects of the mon- 
etary panic that began in this city. The 
effect in deranging the operations of business 
and trade is widespread. Hence, manufac- 
turers, as the only means of protecting them- 
selves against serious disaster, in numerous 
instances are curtailing the amount of their 
business, some of them running their mills 
| at half time and others stopping altogether 
for the time being. We see no immediate 
“prospect of any change for the better—at 
least, for some months to come, 

The result must be a reduced demand for 
labor; and, whtle this will necessarily throw 

multitudes out of all employment, it will: as 
inevitably reduce the rate of wages to those 
‘Who.are employed. “The wages’ fund of so- 


ciety—ythat is tosay, the capital used in those 
forms and branches of industry which 
employment to thé working classes 








embarrassment to these classes, eects’ 


of workingmen and workingwomen will |: 


no market for the products of their labor, 
there is no motive for the capitalit to hires 
the labor. If the market be depressed, the 

uncertainty and doubt hanging over the fu" 
ture instinctively lead the capitalist to trim 
his sails and thaké the best preparation he 
can to meet the probable storm. And in 
this respect he acts prudently as the custo- 
dian of his own business interests. No one 
ever expected capital to move at full tide 
merely for the sake of furnishing employ- 
ment to those who have labor to sell. It 
must have an adequate market for the pro- 
ducts of their labor, at prices that will yield 
a profit, or it will not give employment to 
the labor.- The law on'tbis subject is unre- 
lenting and cannot be resisted. 

The coming winter, especially in cities 
and in large manufacturing places, will be 
one of unusual pressure upon the laboring 
classes. They will have much less to do, 
and, so far as they find work at all, it must 
be at a reduced rate of pay. They need to 
husband their resources, and thousands of 
them will need the charitable efforts of those 
more fortunately situated in life. The out- 
look for the immediate future is not prom- 
ising. We are not croaking, but simply 
stating a fact. 

— 


CONVERTIBLE CURRENCY BONDS. 


In 1865 a somewhat: lengthy correspond- 
ence, @ portion of which was subsequently 
published in pamphlet form, passed between 
Pliny Freeman, president of the Globe Life 
Insurance Company, of New York City; 
and the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in which. the 
former advocated the adoption of what 
he termed ‘‘the convertible and recon- 
vertible principle” as the means of, im- 
proving our currency system. The theory 
of Mr. Freeman was that the Government 
should issue bonds bearing six per cent.: 
interest, making them receivable for legal- 
tender currency equal in amount and pay- 
able, both principal and interest, in the same 
currency, on the demand of their holders. 
The holders of legal-tender currency could, 
under this theory, convert it into interest- 
bearing bonds at their option; and so the 
holders of bonds could as readily convert 
them into this currency. The Government, 
would at all times take. the currency and 
give bonds for them, and at all times re- 
ceive the bonds and pay. currency. therefor.- 
Such is the meaning of the ‘convertible; 
and reconvertible principle” proposed by 
Mr. Freeman. ; 

The law of 1862 authorizing the issue of. 
the legal-tender notes of the United States; 
provided that the holder of these. notes 
should be entitled to present them to the 
Treasurer of the United States in sums of 
fifty dollars, or any multiple thereof, and 
receive for the same Government bonds 
bearing six per cent. interest, but without 
the right to demand the payment of these, 
bonds and reconvert them into notes. This 
provision. fixed. the value of the notes by 
that of a gold interest-bearing bond. into 
which they could at.any time be converted. 
Unfortunately for the country, the pro- 
vision itself was repealed in 1863; and then 
rapidly followed the great depreciation of 
paper currency, as compared with gold. The 
repeal absolutely left no standard of its 
value, except that which was fixed by the 
gold gamblers. The interest-bearing bond 
being taken from behind the currency, 
it bad no legal standard of value, 
It was convertible into nothing; and this 
offered a fine opportunity for the gold 
gamblers to enter upon their great campaign 
of speculation. We have always regarded 
the repealing act as one of bad faith and 
bad. policy. It cost the country, by the 
rise of, prices, hundreds of. millions of dol- 
lars more than would have been necessary 
in conquering the Rebellion but for thiseoue 
mistake. 

The proposition of Mr. Freeman made in 
1865 adds.to the law of. 1862 the. principle 
of.;‘‘ reconvertibility,” and provides for any 
number of conversions in either direction-— 
namely, of currency into bonds or of bonds 
into currency, at the option of the holders of 
either. . We observe. that it is intimated 
from Washington that. Secretary Richard. 
son, in his next report to Congress, designs 
te.recommend the adeption of this propo 
sition ‘by the issue of a series of currency 





‘bends: convertible into greenbacks:' and: 


hen: agp teseadettne, at the option’ of’ 
the holder. We hope that the intimation 
will prove true. The change would be 8 


decided improvement to our currency sys 


tem—at least, until we resume specie pay- 
ment; an event probably not so near as. 
many suppose. It would have been of im- 
mense service to the country had it been 
adopted in 1865, and it is not now too late 
to reap advantages from the principle. 

The number of bonds to be issued on this 
principle and the rate of interest to be paid 
are questions of detail. Yet the number 
should be sufficient to make the currency 
self-regulating, without any interference on 
the part of the United States Treasurer. So 
long as we continue the use of the legal-ten- 
der notes of the Uunited States, and make 
them the means of redeeming bank-notes, 
we need some method of increasing or dimin- 
ishing the volume of the- former, according 
to the necessities of the public. The ‘‘con- 
vertible and reconvertible principle” sup- 
plies such a method: When more currency 
is wanted, whether by banks or bankers ‘oF 
anybody else, the currency bonds in the 
hands of the people would readily furnish 
it; and when there is more currency in cir- 
culation than the wants of the people re 


ury in exchange for currency bonds. The 
system would be one of expansion or con- 
traction according to the necessities of busi- 
ness, relieving the money market from those 
periodical stringencies which are so digas 
trous. Tlie interest to be paid. by the Gov- 
ernment on these bonds would be a mere 
trifle in comparison with the benefits and 
convenience arising: from their use. The 
people could well afford to pay whatever 
interest might accrue on these convertible 
currency bonds for the sake of the advan: 
tages to business that would arise from their 
issue and use. 


THE TAXATION OF SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


THE one hundred and tenth section of the 
Internal Revenue Act, approved June 30th, 
1864, was so amended by the act of June 
6th, 1872, that the clause referring to the 
exemption of savings banks from taxation 
should read as fullows: 





companies known as provident ee 
savings banks, savings funds, or savin 
stitutions, having no capital stock an - 
ing no other business than receiving deposits 
to be loaned of invested for the sole benefit 
of the parties making such deposits, with- 
out profit or a sation to the association 
or company, Ibe exempt from tax on 
's0 much ‘ann deposits as they have in- 
vested iu securities of the United Stntes, and 
on @lt deposits lees than two thoveand doliare 
made in thé name of any one person.” 


ingiving his construction of this law, hae 
decided that all deposits in savings banks 


/name of any one person”. are included in 
taxable deposits and are liable to the tax 


if a depositor has just two thousand dollars 
‘in a savings bank, or any less sum, then 
there is no tax tobe paid on it; but if he 
has two thousand and one dollars, or any 


ble to taxation. This seems to us as a false 
reading of the law. Its plain and obvious 
intention was to give an exemption on “all 
deposits less than two thousand dollars in 
the name of. any one person,” so that if any 
deposit should exceed this amount the ex- 
cess simply, and not the total deposit, 
should be subject to the one-half of one per 
cent. tax. The law upon its face means to 
grant a positive exemption up to the limit 
which it specifies, and tax all that passes 
beyond this limit. Every man who has say 
deposit in a savings bank is entitled to the 
exemption up to this limit; but if bis de 


does not. abrogate the right of all exemp- 


taxation. -This is the natural and: plain 
reading of the law, and we are surprised 
that Kp Rloranalenienjer ation sem 2, 
otber way. 

Mereorer, we think the time ‘has: come 
when the Government should abandon the” 


5 





9 Beg ianially Ly irda all, and, 
‘should the deposits in « —— 


quire, then it would go back into the Treas-: 


“And ‘the deposits in associations or 


The Commissioner .of Internal Revenue, : 


‘‘exceeding two thousand dollars in the 


of one-half of oné per cent, For example, ' 


greater sum, then the whole amount is lia-' 


posit exceeds this amount, then the fact. 


tion, as the Commissioner of Internal Rev.‘ 
‘enue rules, but simply brings the excess, 
whatever .it maybe, under the liability of: 





| 
| 


1484; 





for the most ouidvemede  seeaniaiontiinnl 
ly. poor-people, be taxed simply because they: 
are beld by.a savings benk ?.. The moment, 
the property passes. into. this. form it. be- 
comes subject. to taxation, if, the:amount-ex- 
ceeds the sum. exempted; ».but, the .mo- 
ment it, takes any other form. the: liabili- 
ty ceases. Let it: be withdrawn from. the 
savings bank: and invested otherwise, and 
the tex ‘collector has nothing, further to 
do with it; Why this discrimination 
against deposits in) savings: banks? We 
see no good, reason for it and no justice 
in it, Be it remembered, too, that the prin- _ 
cfpat i is taxed, and ‘not merely the income. 
If ‘the Government, as was the fact during 
the war, were preased by imperative neces- 
sity to, tax almost.eyerything that could be 
reached, then there might, be some exctse 
for this tax: but no such necessity now ex- 
ists, and; hetce, along list of'taxes bas been 
abrogated, while the tax on deposits in-sav- 
ings banks .is. stil, continued. It places 
upon them.a burden which, as charitable in- 
stitutions, they ought not to bear, and, in 
fact, imposes this burden upon the poorer 
classes of society: ‘The tax has to be paid 
by. these. classes. 


EE 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


Tre disclosures made by tbe recent panic 
im regard to the business: undertaken -by 
trast companies show that ‘they have'fatlen 
into the bad habit of reteiving large: de- 
pesits payable aZcall and making large eal 
Joans. This is properly the business’ ‘of. 
banks and does not fall within the legitimate 
design of a trust company. ‘ Its very title 
jndicates a different —purpose. It. should 
never receive deposits: liable ‘to’ be with- 
drawn until after'a notice of, at least; thirty 
@ays. Paying interest on these deposits, it 
must necessarily loan them on bond and 
mortgage or other securiticsin order to earn 
the interest'which it agrees to pay. If itis 
liable to be called upon at any time! for’the 
whole amount of these deposits, its position 
is one of jeopardy teritself” It ceases to be, 
in fact, a trast company, and 4s‘engaged in 
the general business ‘of deposit banking, 
with the addition of a stipulated rate of 
interest to its depositors. , Its securities in a 
tight money market cannot be. converted 
into cash without a very considerable sacri- 
fice; and it may. be, forced: to.suspend pay- 
ment when, under ordinary circumstances, 
its. assets. would. be amply sufficient to. meet 
ali:the:claims against it. 

The immediate cause of thé failure of ‘the 
Union Trust Company consisted in its large 
demand liabilities; against, which it had 
outstanding call loans that,could,..not:be 
collected in season to meet. these. liabilities 
when pressed for immediate. payment. . No, 
trust..company ought to do.business in. a 
way. to. place, itself .in this, position, It is 
contrary: to the: principles of: its-organiza- 
tion and the.end jit, professes. to, serve).as 
an institution intermediate between the say- 
infs bank and the ordinary’ bank of dis- 
count, The legislature ‘of this’ state’ and; 
indeed, the Jegislatures. of :all: the ‘states 
sbould. confine trust companies to their nor- 

41 and proper business, and, thus make 
them ig fact what they purport’to be by 
their tite. This is one among the »many 


leasons. derivable from the panic, which has 
involyed.such heavy losses to the people. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FINANCES. 


Gov. Moses, in his message to the legis- 
lature of South Carolina, now in session, 
submitted a statement of. the. debt of the: 


state,-made up of the following items: 


Interest on bonded debt to Oct. 81st, 1873.,,$2,342,293 18 
Debts cme under acts of septouilier and 

















SPU. ccconuheqocannsdarovcascagcacpepegupe $20.23,901 1 
, This is a huge debt for South, Carolina to 
carry, with a, population in 1870 of 705,606 
persons, of whom 289,667 were whites and 
415,814 were colored. persons, and. with a 
total asseased valuation of real and personal 
property amounting to $183,918,837. Gov- 
ernor Moses, in bis message, ‘condémns ‘‘ the 
ee policy,” by which no provision has 
herto been made.for the. payment of.even 
the interest, now. amounting to, nearly two 
a d & half millions of dollars.” He says, 
““We'misl either payor repudiate”; ‘end; in- 
asmuch as; in bis judgment, thei state cane: 
ae pay the ediiag on. the-falliage of ~ 
e Eoposes, that, wi 
feebauake olders, the debt te AB ea eR at 
ume, and that for this reduced voldth€ Bevo 
bonds begiven in exchange fortheiotd-ones, 
yision ‘for.a prompt payment of the. 


prorision 

woe The Governor 

nc pond, ong somaya 
es, WOUKE, 

teithe -boudholders. 
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THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE. — 


No. 3.-Consumption iu the carol a gl 


OF all the hereditary diseases: which» 
afflict the-human race, phthisis;or ConsuMP’ 
TION OF THE Lunes, is that which ‘has the 
miost important ‘relation ‘to: life ‘insurance, 
It is a Spanish saying’ that man is an ani« 
‘mal having ‘two ‘enemies=religion! and: 
phthisis.’ _ Consumption : is ‘his’ continual 
plague, bis inherited evil What causes it? 
what will’prevent it? are: problems: thatvhe: 
isalways trying and: failing to solves It 
kills one out of seyen in every large popula- 
tion. It predominates in California, as well 
asin our Eastern States; men and! women 
also die-of it in Louisiana and in: the tropics. 
And the *prominent’ ‘position which» this 
omnivorous disease occupies: ins the public 
mortality is due more to its'constant trans 
niission from: generation to: generation, by 
inheritance, than to any local a 
of our climate, « 

Doctor. Bowditch, of Boston, pale 
asked the'practicing physicians im ‘various 
towns of New England a series of questions: 
touching all the important points connected 
withthe origin and, development; of; con- 
sumption. To the question whether the 





disease is caused or promoted by hereditary |: 


influences’ two ‘hundred’ and five ‘answered 
‘yes,’ one answered “no,” four ‘expressed 
no opinion on the subject. This is not, as 
Dt. Bowditch ‘says, ‘the testimony’ ‘of ‘the- 
otists, but of physicians who havs seen fam- 
ilies grow up and die with this disease while 
under their'care. And, if we can ever have 
faith in medical testimony, every parent, 
and every person ‘preparing by marriage to 
become a parent; should consider’ himself’ 
forewarned by ‘the truth that consumption: 
is as hereditary as it is fatal. 

_ There aré family diseases, just as'there are 
family’ likenesses; manners, and‘ traits of} 
character ; and these diseases, as well as. the 
family traits, are more liable to be trans- 
mitted by the mother than by the fathér; as 
if'it were her destiny'to impress her vices, 
as well a8 her virtues, upon ‘herown off: 
spring. Nor’ is this’ surprising, when’ ‘the 
child, through ‘all its’ éatly “years, is under 
the exclusive care and control of the mother, 
constantly subject to the influences of her 
varying physical condition’ . Many ‘ well- 
known facts in the physiology of generation 
show “that, Other things being’ equal, the 
hereditary tendency to consumption is more 
likely to ‘be transmitted bya mother ‘than 
by a father. But this tendency is some- 
times: riot’ so influential a& a ‘strong ‘ex- 
ternal likenéss of* the ‘offspring to either 
of the parents, for this external” likeness 
may be regarded as the ‘indication ‘of ‘an 
mternal likeness; a likeness of constitution; 
especially where it includes the! framework 
of the organs of ‘the chest, in which ‘the 
disease chiefly shows itself. ‘Hence, *if the 
father of the applicant died of constmption 
and’ the ‘applicant strongly resembles his 
mother, this resémblance to the healthier 
branch of lis parentage is favorable to his 
longevity. But when, in addition to a con- 
sumptive parent, there is found in the family 
a’ consumptive’ brother or sister, the appli- 
cant’s life-cannot ‘be recommended“ for in- 
surance. ‘The influence of a consuinptive 


} grandparent’ in addition to a consumptive 


|parent is less decisive, because it is more 
diated. In these cases the ‘probabilities of 


“0)||@! tendency: to consumption have — been’ 


merely acciimulated. But when both ‘the 
father and the mother have died of con- 
sumption ‘the probabilities are multiplied 
against ‘the applicant; for itis well known 
‘that such. an onfortunate union as the 'mar- 
riage of two consumptive versons sometimes 
extirpates a family by the sticcessive deaths 


of “every: one of the offspring with’ mam 


dreadful disease. 

Some'eficouraging facts “have beén ascer- 
tained ‘about consumption—namely; that the 
bettercthe condition of. person’sifé the 

‘less is his ability to it; ‘and that its ‘hered- 
itdry’ influence “decreasés with > ddvancing” 
age: © This dectease‘is‘such that, according: 
técDrs(Brintonji 6f< London)? on@halfthe 


danger iéipassed attheage of forty; whileat'| © 
the agelof fifty, three-fourths ofit is'passed’|: ° 
: ‘incthe male, four-fifttsin the female, and at 


of sixty but one-fourteenth 





eves inthe:male; in whom 'the lability to 


EPEN DENIT. 


' 

\mastinenanonntbiene anaes lifetime 
?| greater:then im thefemale: Itois alsoa fact! 
that Jews-are not as liable to consumption: 
as Christians. The Rabbi Dr. Guinzbergyo¢ 
Boston, testifies that out of five thousiid 
Jews living in. that eity not morethan eight: 
or ten-in all the congregations ‘have died of 
consumption! during the last-ive: years.) °° 

The Equitable Life. Asstirance Society at: 
New York ‘has-established certain rules for 
treating. an applicant for. insurance ‘whose 
family history is:tainted with: amyetenytings 
These are: 

Not te insure until theapplicant. hés 
passed the age of thirty if: either parent bas: 
| died of consumption mader prehem quate 
of age. 

Not to insure until the - aan has 
passed the age of forty if either parent and 
one other: member of the family: has died of 
consumption. 

If two members.ofathe-family, ae than 
the. applicant, have,died .of ,consumptien; 
_not to insure until the applicant has passed 
the age of, the older; t 

. Jf the applicant has. had heemoptysis, .or 
spitting of blood, not to'insure until seven 
| years. have. passed. since the’ occurrence, 
Sbould consumption have appeared in the 
‘ family, then. ten vears must elapse before a 
policy will be issued to.such:a person by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
a 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue fire insurance companies of the coun- 
try seem now to be doinga.very safe and 
prosperous business. Since the great confla- 
grations in Chicago and Boston, these insti- 





in their management than usual, and have 
advanced materially their premium rates- 
Some considerable losses are occurring; but 
they seem to be well distributed, and thus 
far in no instance, so far as we know, have 


principled parties are then tempted, for the 


own property. Thete are now so many eyes 
and safeguards in, this business that such 
wickedness is considered very dangerous; in- 
deed, even among rascals. 

“Werbelieve that all or nearly all our fire 
insurance companies are now earning good 


welcome intelligence to all parties interested. 
SE EIEIIEnniieeesaccsenee 


dred dollars on each ri: 
required from 100 :to 150 


many suits to be brought, Insurance compan- 


as it was called, ceased altogether. 


| tutions have been much more conservative 


they impaired the strength of any one. of 
these corporations. It is said that in hard 
times more losses occur than usual, as. up- 


sake ofthe insurane¢e, to set fire to their 


dividends ‘on. their. capital... This: will be 


In 1804 there were but twovor threé insurance 
companies in this city. Nearly all the insurance 
was done by ont-door underwriters... Then in- 
dividuals would take @ line of one to five hun- 
sk.  Toinsure $40,000 it 
persons to unite in a 
policy, and, in case of. loss.and litigation, as 


ies were, therefore, resorted to ‘in preference to 
individuals, and in. 1809 out-door pabeswrritinats 





INSURANCE. 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 
$300,000. 


Insures Fire. R isks. | 


os 





Capital, 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, ‘President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. — 


OFFER ERE 
ATLANTIC. 


: MOTURL INSURANCE. COMPANY, 


‘, “New ‘Your, ouaazy 24th, un 
sa gitaps! conformity to the Charter of 
flonan submit the follo ese 
be apt en pean : 





_ 
ga eyes Marine f Tatu tastes 7,988,679 49 
Fire Risks | 


Premiums 8 arked off 


Losses pald during the same pee... aae 
Retarns of Prenitaimn’' and baron seule sum a 
The Comy be: 


dl gy BAA 
Bon joaks evr ltt om 
and ry. pote an 


‘ map any ate 
Sei ons ae Neste. sab bees BE 


IB BARE. ..- ccc-ccscccccesccccce eeertsreees \ 
“otal Aniount of Assets. :....... prerrrrrerrtr $15,571,906 18 


” Six per cent. in t on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will patel tothe holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, 

"The outstanding certificates ot the issue of 1862 wit be 
redeemed aud paidto the “holders thereof, or their legs) 

tives, om and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Reb, 
ruary next, from which dafe all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be p ced at the time ef 
payment and canceled, 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the ne 
abel premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1873, for which certificates will be lséued 
on and after Toesday, the First of April next, 





By order of the Board, 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
' TRUSTEBS. 
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SOHN D. JONES, President,” 
“ CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
"OW. HH. MOORE. 9d Vice-President. 
2. D. HEWLETT, 8a Vice-President 








MUTUAL’: 
Life Insurance Co. 
251 BROADWAY, 
NEW VORK. | 
‘Assets: over $3,000,009. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure Ps the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ob 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE: (0, 
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Agents Wanted. 


READ! READ! READII! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL 
Dorm 


HECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Toe INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
riops, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subseriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
‘we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEsT 
p&per published. 

WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET ? 

For $3.25 he will receivé Taz InDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, aud can select: 

1st. The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful; 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in.twenty different. colors, som cy) 
maby differént stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel eipiiving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s *‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving, 
Sone’ few copies'were sold for from’ $10 ‘to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
Clusively ‘as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

$d. Ritchie's equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled “Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finegt and most eelebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

4th. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of “President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 

OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and_painted by. the 
eminent artist, F. B: Oarpenter.- It is now 
being printed in THixry DievERENT-COlDRE, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED 10 MAKE 31 tet mop? VALU 


‘ 








ASLE:PBEMIUM OF FER TBAB, AND A REALLY 


GRAPHIC ART. WY he 


‘A very large edition will be ready for de- 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby to 
prevent the unavoidable eT of the pres- 
ent year. 


WHAT WE WANT. | 


ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not oly rendet the 
canvassing ©: pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every sabscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$8.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in Value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere, With the 
valuable premiums we now have. and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we offer advantages to-an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. ‘Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be ‘likely to engage in the 
work. Let all who desire an-agency and a 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 
ns a en Na an 
(@ SPECIAL NOTICE, .¢3 





Our magnificent Steel, En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after anothér ofthe 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. This won- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC!1 
LIKENESS” of Presidént 
Lincoln and his whole. Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. The last two only 
are Viving. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
aly increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who: does 
not?--let them, EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
ana $3.25, when it will be sent 
émmediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 


graving. was, as it NOW. 48, 
‘richly. worth $30. “Perfect | t 


satisfaction is positively 


| giaranteed, or the money in 


every chee wit be refunded. 


Friends of THE TNDE- 
Sree Sie an al, te 


iW ont 


Sy patie «youl 


_ THE INDRREN DENT 





BEAUTITOL SEEDERS. OF cmmoyeasrno- | | 









A'Preclamation to Everybody 


AMAGNIFICENT PRESENT for.1873 | 


’ Tris e-well- known fact t fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a'day, though, 


~y| @8 the world grows older, the new’and vari- 


We need hundreds, yes, fous of ther, render short and easy some processes that 


ous combinations in the arts and sciences 


have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of thé positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
80 nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all, The iat 
chromo of to-day, for al] practical pu 1 te ew 
is as_good as a painting in oil , indeed, it t 
an oil-painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our whandy long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
— as to be wanted by every one oo 
t should be seen. As we looked al 
our ideas expanded, and at last’a “ir 
pictures were shown us so true.to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
d piven to be just what we wanted. 
ese pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*A Good-Night. Frolic,” and represents-a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one.of her many beautiful blonde curls.over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to éatch apesen.ore its paws. : . is —— 
at one cannot help falling 
haere with atfitst sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself-with play, and is now re- 
clinifig on: a*sofa, ‘‘So. Tired,” and yet so 
1, that all who have seen it are en- 


: thusiastic in their admiration. over it and 


pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
aftists in the country, and are now having 
an<immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 


They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and |. 


are being printed in twenty different colors 
from.as many different stones, each color o 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been pul , and’ such as 
pr pe gt sell at = picture stores for 


oe and /varnished, 


‘for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., 


in all; or, mounted on a. canvas stretcher, 
precisely ares Aa oil panting, for 50 cents 
’ 
a old Gantnes < can obtain these chro- 
po renewing his subscription for two 
ddvance at the present rates: 
That is, for $6: or can rt pers Mapes fe 
» OF on 
We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, a and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to —— 


pened Taha Les send for our aes 
<bustnce. | “| 


circulars before engaging in any other 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOEN’S 


“First. Reading of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation. * 
Copies and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
R’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 

WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr.. Carpenter, at.a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right’ to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further. notice will mt a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
send ‘us the namé‘of onE 
new. subscriber and THREE DOLLARS AND 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Or who Will renew his 
susecciy for two years'and ‘send us er 


a absolutely antee perfect satisfaction 
in Beaty, heb and to all veh ib tors money 
will positively be 


73 alr 
RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED - 


Authors 0 of ithe United ted States. 


1 as ea tad om ‘Mn Celebrated 
ngs ever produced in the ecun- 
uy bom given away for éné new subscriber 





+4 7 £ + ae I 
deat win’ ® y 


‘PREMIUMS, Creu, 






P PENDLETON COOKE. anaae 
Hor FMAN. 





! One at sib ee with 


set 00 will get this Engraving, and also Tua 
INDEPENDENT for one ' for one year. _ 


En ngravings s of Grant a and Milson, 
Ws sind ts tlle tae oaoee ori eco 
who sends us one new em 
—viz., Sed ane a copy . each of ches 
Splendid Steel ngravings of President Grant 
and That casters Henry Wi1son. 


we warrant to be the 
rig tee Wkseeges of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry W11son to be found in 


the country. 
We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 


and all, to cmabed the trifling effort n 

to obtain these two elegant steel engravings, 
With such a popular Pa which we 

offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 

anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


’ 

Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War, 

WE have purchased the new plate of this. 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly Te 
scriber, ei money—viz., $3. ng. 
engraving w sent, postage paid, to an 
nara in the United States. y 


Me Tranny 
“Providence” Wringer. 

We have made arrangements with tha 

cL gee egg of the ‘“‘Providence Wringer,” 
_ mpieh we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
” (cash -_ ice $8) to any person who 
ill ya us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the Sanat $9; or who will 
renew their own subscri| ae for four years 
in advance an ad py us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 


will be delivered at our office or sent by ex: 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another , 


i ress 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ THe INDEPENDENT, ” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


. Carpenter’s Book. 
SLX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH oe ee LINCOLN. 
We will send Tue ENT ove 


INDEPEND: 
White House’™—pnee $1.50--postage paid, to 
ite Honse” 
=. | the name of cin) Gat 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


The Sudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUI BSCRIPTION. 





Remittances must be made in.Money Ord Bank 
ecks, Drafts, tf When neith 
> Ke ~ the money in a or hemes 


can be procured, sen: 
The present registrati syetern is virtually an abso- 
late fi Poste 


0) bv mail, and all 
masters are 0) obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 ri oe 
“ k ¥ 
pda Rh Eh now SRE. 
0 
P If delivered Sow 'y’ k, 20 ce ts 
10 cen’ 
E i BED are re form ‘a her ae z™ pee earl ; 
v a er for ; 
and until paym me tof ail all arearages is 


oh he made as re- 
No se ecen the Subscription beaks without 


—_ 
will be sent b 
SAMPSO. & fc Fo. 188 Fleet strees, 
are 0’ nts in Low subscriptions 
and adve sements. 


Cc. BOWEN, 
Editor, Pablieker, rend Fropricter.,, 
NEWSPAPER C DECISIONS. 
‘ho 

war deren Rao dakeh ROR Nay Se 
or - - bed or not is responsible 

nici m person orders his us paper, d discontinued, he 
tinue me lant send it until Ty bent ts Soke. Heer ollees the 
bey oneens, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or n 


vant hit bea eet uncalled ms gore, 


RATES OF OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION see 
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farm aul Garhen, 
THE NEW HEALTH RESORT on 
THE PACIFIC. 








BY THE REV. 3..w, HOvGH. © @ 25) * 





. «Ware to go’ is the question which will be 
discussed in these autumn. days by many & 
home circle, or in anxious consultations with 
the family physician. An obstinate cough, a 
throat difficulty, a slight hemorrhage, a frame 
too enfeebled to risk another winter amid the 
alternations of frost and furnace heat—these 
heralds of consumption compel an annual 
from New England and the Middle States 
tosome more favorable clime. The physician 
will probably suggest Florida or Minnesota. 
But Florida, although its breezes are mild and 
fragrant with the perfume of orange groves, i§ 
too damp even in winter, while a summer so- 
journ amid its pestilential swamps is impossi- 
ble; ‘The climate bf Minnesota is sufficiently 
ary and invigorating; but its long winters im- 
pose too frequent and severe changes upon 
delicate lungs in passing from stove-heated 
apartments to the frosty outer world. South 
“and Middle Parks in Colorado are delightful 
places for summer touring, with wagon and 
tent; but are without hotels and liable to se- 
vere winter storms. Nice, Mentone, and other 
towns in the Ziviera or undercliff along the 
northern coast of the Mediterranean are much 
recommended by English physicians as winter 
resorts; but they are salabrious in winter only, 
and even then their foreign ways, with the cost- 
liness of fires and other comforts, subtract 
much from their desirableness for American 
invalids. 


It is only just beginning to be known that | 


Southern California has a climate whose dry- 
ness, uniformity, freedom from malaria, gen- 
eral tonic properties, and fitness for outdoor 
life, alike in summer and winter, make it the 
savitarium of the Western Continent for con- 
sumptives, and, I might add, an admirable 
eamping-ground for the great army of over- 
worked, debilitated, nervous, sleepless men and 
women, whose ranks are constantly recruited 
by the devotees of business and fashion in 
Eastern cities.. The five southern counties of 
California—Santa Barbara, Ventura (recently 
formed), Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San 
‘Diego—embrace a region of country larger than 
‘the five states New Hampshire, Vermont, 
‘Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
This region includes a great variety of climate, 


‘whose prevailing characteristics, however, are 
, uniformity, dryness, and mildness. Two or 
“three advantages offered to invalids by this 


region,-as- compared with the health resorts 
named above, are worth noting. 

1, It-isa good climate for the invalid the 
year around. He will not be driven away, as 
from Florida and the Aiviera, by summer heats 
or pestilential miasmas; nor, as from Minnesota 
‘and ‘Colorado, by extremes of cold in winter. 
‘The average heat at 2 P. m. during the months 


‘of June, July, and August last at Satita Bar- 
‘bara was 73.30 deg. Fahrenheit.. Six times 


only did the mercury rise above 80 deg. at mid- 
day. The warmest day of.the summer indi- 
cated 72 deg., 86 deg., and 67 deg. at 74. u., 
Qpy.m.,and.9 p. m. On: thé other hatid, the 
three winter months gave an average indication 
at2 P.M. of 65.18 deg. On three days only did 
the thermometer reach less than 55 deg. at 
noon, The coldest day of the winter indicated 
40 deg., 55 deg., and 53 deg., ab 7 A. Msp BP Why 
and 9 Pp. Mu. 

The following table, prepared by the editor 
of the Santa Barbara Pies, a journal which 
makes the climate and resources of Southern 
California a specialty, gives the result of three 
Gaily readings of the thermometer for two suc- 
cessive years, 1870-2, 


Mean of summer months.....69  ‘ ao 
Mean of autumn months.,.....65  “ @ 
Mean of winter months.......63. “ B35 “ 
Mean for the whole year...... 60.2.“ 06 


These figures justify the statement that here is 

a clime where winter is robbed of its cold and 

summer parts with its heats, to make of all the 

~~ one unending season-of mildness and com- 
rt, 

Pulmonary disease is seld6m cured by a win- 
ter’s sojourn in any Climate. Jn the earliest 
stages of the disease the patient onght to be- 
take himself to a curative atmosphere for @ |* 
Period of yeers, or, better still, for ® permanent 
residence, The fortunate imvalids here are 
those who came early and came to stay. 

2. In Southern California one may choose his 
climate. IT have described the whole region as 
‘dry, mild, and equable ; but some points excel 
in dryness and others in equability, Oné may 
live on the seashore, at Santa Barbara ; or San 
‘Diego ; or in the interior, at Riverside.” He: may 
live on thé Plain, at Los Angeles ; or among the 


igrealiy vary. hls elimate within armuch seller | 
‘range, Here in the town of: Santa Barbera, in | 
‘the Hot Springs Canyon, six miles distant, ox 


THE CINDBYUN DENT. 


sammitof the Santa Yuéz Mountains, twelve 
miles away, and at the newly-discovered springs 
at the opposite foot of the range, twenty miles 
distant, are four quite different climates ; thé 
difference being affected by change in altitude 
and distance from the sea. (At tlie ‘two latter 
points there are yet no suitable accommodations 
for travelers; but with a good tent one*may 
camp at either place nine months of the year.) 
8. ‘This’ climate ‘permits ‘ and ‘invites out- 
door life ad UWditum. The donkey boys 
in Egypt point’ to the mud huts of the 
Batives and say: “This sleep the Arab.” 
A dwelling here needs be scarcely more than 
& place in which to sleep and eat. My fam- 
ily passed the last winter witb entire comfor* 
in a bouse whose timbers were inch boards and 
whose plastering was factory muslin and wall 
paper. A minimum of fire morning and even- 
ing was pleasdiit; bat there were few. days 
when it was Rot safe to read or sew on the 
verandah, over which the passion vine and the 
Avstralian pea trailed in beauty the winter 
through. Cheap native horses (ten to fifty 
dollars) put exercise in the saddle within 
reach of all At any season of the year one 
can drive from Santa Barbasa to San Diego by 
way of Los Angeles and San Bernardino, a trip 
of nearly three hundred miles, camping ont 
every night, without undue exposure. If be 
attempt it in the winter, he should have 2 good 
tent, with a fly, and expect to be delayed now 
and then by arainy day or a swollen stream. 
In the summer, if he is a “ healthy invalid,” he 
may wrap himself in a heavy blanket and sleep 
fn or under his wagon or beneath the thick 
branches of a live oak. In January last I slept 
on the ground every night during a week’s 
trip to Rancho El Conejo, without taking the 
slightest cold. I write these words sitting in 
the door of my tent, in which my two boys and 
myself have tabernacled for the past two 
months, For the first month we pitched our 
tent in a live oak grove in the Monticito 
‘ Valley, where we could hear the pulses: of the 
Pacific throbbing ceaselessly on the shore. 
Now we have planted ourselves twenty miles 


mores and threaded by @ laughing stream, on 
either side of which sulphur springs, both hot 
and cold, burat forth, furnishing \the most de- 
licious bath I have ever known. 

The climate of this region closely resembles 
that of Palestine. It admits the palm and the 
orange iti favored localities; itis kindly to the 
almond and the olive, the apricot and the pome- 
granite, and, strangely enough, to the peach and 
the apple as well, and is the chosen home of 
figs and grapes. It has two seasons, the wet 
andthe dry. The wet season is by no means, 
however, continuously wet... Twice during the 
last winter we had a rainy week, at other times 
occasional showers. The winter is the period 
of beauty.and verdure. During the long, dry 
summer the ‘hills grow dusty and brown; yet 
the power of the soil to endure long drought is 
amazing. Nota drop of rain has fallen” since 
Feb. 28th, yet I can stir the ground with the 
toe of my boot sufficiently in any well-tilled 

‘field.to turn up moist.earth. 

Invalids coming hither divide themselves 
principally between four points, Of these San 
Diego is the southernmost and has the finest 
hotel, the Horton House, It has a good har- 
bor, at which the Pacific mail steamers touch 
regularly. Its climate is excellent, but the 
surrounding couutry is unattractive, Los An- 
geles lies twenty miles back from the ocean, 
ona wide plain, with lofty mountains in the dis- 
ance. It is surrounded with delightful orange 
groves, is ‘the largest town in Scuthern Cali- 
fornia, and ‘has.a mized population, in which 
Say WG aud Jewish are large elements. The 

ts the best of its hotels. San Ber- 
nardino, and its neighbor, Riverside, are nearly 
a hundred miles from the sea, and have a drier 
and hotter climate than elther of the other 
points named. The long stage ride and the 
difficulty of obtaining ample accommodations 
give them as yet a smaller share of tlie trave} 
than will fall to their lot in the future: Many 
cases of phthisis require the dryness of atmos- 
phere which they possess. 

Of all the southern towns, however, Santa 
“Barbara is, to my eye, the gem. It lies on the 
Pacific; yet such is the configuration; of the 
coast that its outlook to the sea is not’ to the 
‘west, or even the south, but to the southeast. 
The Santa Yuez Mountains on the north and 
, and s group of hilison the south: 

ne geo Se —_ from the ocean winds, 
little town, with its modern 

a and quaint old adobe houses, lies’ thus in 
the embrace of the mountains and the sea, the 
two great regenerators of the atmosphere. You 
eteaenet the alternation, as with one sweep 
of the eye you takein the of the 
craggy restlessness of the 
deep. Its population is more homogeneous, 
its -echools “and~ churches are more New 
gland-Ike than those of any other Cal 
ifornia town that.I know, The Morris: House 
and the Oecidente) are. the ‘leading hotels 
but: ‘the ‘throng of comers -last, 'winte 
‘overflowed into boarding and private houses, 





inland, in a wild canyon, overhung with syca- P 


for the winter; but not a few, fascinated with 
the matchless climate, piirchase a lot in town 
or a half-dozen acres in the subuybs, and sit 
down under their owfi vine and fig tree. Sea. 
side cottages and ampler mansions are rising in 
all directions, A new wharf’ bas been pushed 
out 2,000 feet into the sea, at which steamers 
land four times each week, while a daily stage 
brings the mail from San Francisco. 

Scores of consumptives come to this far-away 
land only to die. They cometoo late to receive 
benefit from any climatal change. Some, who 
leave home with.a fair measure of strength, are 
overpowered by the long journey, with its many 
exposures and its sudden changes of altitude, 
from the lofty Sierras to the hot Sacramento 
valley and the wind-swept streets of San Fran- 
cisco. Those, however, who are wise enough 

-to come in the early stages of their disease, who 
are able, when they arrive, to ride in the saddle, 
to bathe in the surf, to gathersea-mosses on the 
beach, to make excursions to the Old Mission 
and the Big Grapevine, to the Hot Springs and 
the Petroleum beds, and to the great sheep 
ranchos further away, to live in the sunshine 
and take healing to their lungs with every 
breath, thank God and take courage. ‘See 
Naples ‘and die,” say the proud Neapolitans. 
‘Come to Santa Barbara and live,’ say the 
equally contented Barbarenos. 

SanTA BARBARA, September 6th, 1873. 
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GLEANINGS FROM MY GARDEN. 


By * pix.” 





1873 has given its share of experience. 
Among my jottings and notes [ find the follow- 
ing that grew in my berry garden: 

1, Plant Davison’s Thornoless Raspberry in 
preference to all others. The berries average 
with any, and the delight of picking without 
fighting your way settles the matter. Set your 
plants on a dry slope, well drained; and then 
cover the ground with three inches of saw- 
dust. Grow in hills and wire to a stake. 

2. Perfect strawberry culture is hill culture. 
As the number is increasing of those who 
plant for the sake of having a well-furnished 
garden home, it is well to say that, whatever 
may be best for profit, hill culture is the best 
for satisfaction. And always have a few rows 
of Lennig’s White. Let Charles Downing 
crowd out Wilson; or, at: least, tread on its 
heels, Juéunda and Triomphe de Gand have 
- not had their whole day yet, by any means. 

8. For pear trees what is usually termed 
jsummer pruning is sure to disease the tree. 
Bat cut out all weak growth and remove 
superfluity during the’ sammer. Cut in or 
head back ‘the tree only’ after the leaves have 
fallen in autumn. Malch, - mulch, always 
mulch. Save the garden weeds, ashes, and 
sawdust, and use them about the trees. Coal 
ashes are needed where the grubs work—around 
apples, peaches, and cherries. 

4; Don’t straighten up all the apple trees to 
a plomb ; but leave a few to grow as they used 
to grow when we were boys, sometting for 
thé children to “climb and have their nests in. 
We remember distinctly that it is great fun to 
have two or three apple trees that can be run 
up. We like to remember for the children. © 

5. If you have land enough, plant a nut orch- 
ard, as wellasa fruit orchard—chestnuts, wal- 
nuts, butternats, and even beechnuts. Why 
not? The timber is good,the crop is good, the 
shady groveis a delight; but, still better, the 
children, again, enjoy it. The boys will not 
poach if they can go nutting. Mem.—After the 
first frost, don’t forget to shake the beech trees 
and call out the young ones for the sport. Land- 
scape gardening is a humbug when it forgets 
the children. 

6. Take it all in all, the cheapest comfort and 
the most pleasure comes out of a first-class 
vegetable garden. It goes abead of the berry 
garden, becauseit. is longer in fruitage. So far 
as beauty is concerned, we will put the carrot 
leaf, the new crimson beet and turnip foliage, 
the brilliant. nasturtiums, the delicate pea vine, 
and the tomato trellis against almost any 
flower-bed to be found. Almost every garden 
esculent is, either in fruit, flower, or foliage, a 
thing of beauty. But the house is always so 

much more homelike when there are plenty of 
squashes, beets, and parsnips in the cellar, and 
no lack.of something for variety all the year 
round. It makes the housekeeper a perennial 
well-spring of smiles.to be able to dish up first- 
class vegetables, If you wish to spoil a meal 
‘for your neighbor, send him a dish of green 
speas when his own are just hurrying out of 
blossom and inte pod to beat yours. Racing 
gardens is healthier than racing horses. 

% Mem.—To plant more screens to break the 
“wind and to preveut snowdrifts in winter, A 
“€ine Arbor Vite ‘screen, tweaty or ‘thirty feet 

; is as good’s protection as # Chinese Wall. 
if save [your partially tender: evergreens, 
dnd enable you to run the isothermal line 100 
P miles vorthward, It tethe best hedge plant for 
ornament and home use everywhere: Next to 





ie ote ee Tlie Osage ts uncivil- 


till every resource was taxed. Many taiy aly | 
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ized, and belongs 'in the tangé of "Te¥as cattle. 
The wooly aphis has nearly ruined my old 












It has taken five or six years to make it begin 
to show its capacity ; but I like it better each 
year. My object, in planting it was mainly, 
however, to save some wild seedlings. It blos- 
soms over the top very prettily and. bears.a few 
apples. 

8. Ishall plant more and. more currants. In 
all ways and at all times the currant proves 
grateful and healthy. A bunch of cuttings 
thrust in anywhere this fall will give a bundle 
of fine plants in the spring. Some varieties 
prefer the bush and some the tree form. There 
is more health in the currant than in a drug 
store. It isa good family doctor. 

ee 


HOW THE PANIC AFFECTS TRANS- 
PORTATION OF FARM PRODUCE. 


Tue effect on the Western railroads in trans- 
porting grain has been very marked and ,de- 
pressing; yet we feel it will be but temporary 
and business more active the coming month. 
The Chicago Tribune has gathered some intere 
esting information from personal visits to the 
Officers of the leading railroads, and. the. fol- 
lowing are brief statements of the facts elicited : 

CHICAGO, ALTON AND 8T. LOUIS ROAD. 


T. Blackstone, president of the Chicago, Al- 
ton and St. Louis Kailroad, stated that their 
freight business had fallen off immensely since 
the setting in of the panic. Before the present 
excitement they were running seventy-five 
freight trains, while now they only run about 
fifty trains a day. This reduction has necessi- 
tated already the discharge of about 200 men; 
and should the panic continue much longer 
the services of many others would have to be 
dispensed with. Stock shipments had entirely 
ceased and the business in grain and produce 
had greatly fallen off. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN, 

C. M. Gray, general freight agent of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad, stated that all 
their larger shipments had been checked be- 
cause the shippers could not draw on New 
York; yet. they continue to run the same 
number of trains as before the panic, although 
the trains are much smaller. They have not 
yet discharged any of their men, and will dis- 
charge none unless the panic should continue 
for a considerable length of time. 

ROCK ISLAND ROAD. 

Mr. Louis Viele, general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad, on 
being asked bya reporter ‘* How is yourfreigkt 
business ?’’ answered: “It is going to the 
Devil.as fast as it ean.’ Mr. Viele stated that 
he telegraphed to all the agents yesterday to 
stop all shipments of grain and produce (stock 
shipment had already been stopped. several 
days ago). They had taken off their freight 
trains, and discharged thus far about five hun- 
dred men. 

Mr. Hugh Riddle, the gencral superintendent 
of the Chicago and Rock Island, stated that it 
was useless for them to carry on business under 
the peculiar cirenmstances under which the 
couutry was laboring ; arid they had, therefore, 
stopped their freight business. He was iu 
hopes, nevertheless, that with the resumption 
of banks their business would become as pros- 
perous again as ever. 

BURLINGTON AND QUINCY. 

J. M. Walker, Esq., president of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, stated that 
they were still running their usual number of 
freight trains, though the trains were much 
smaller than usual. They were still moving 
everything except cattle. If parties had no 
money to pay for their freight, they were re- 
ceiving grain in payment at market rates. Had 
not yet discharged any of their men, and didn’t 
intend to, unless the panic continued some 
time longer. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL, 

Mr. Mitchell, the superintendent of the Ilii- 
nois Central Railroad, stated that he had given 
orders to reduce their force, in accordance with 
the. falling off of business. He could not say 
how many men had been discharged thas far, 
but there was. considerable number of theis 
men out of employment. They were still car- 
rying everything but stock. 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 

Mr. H. E. Sargent, general superintendent of 

the Michigan Central Railroad, stated that dur- 
ing the last two days their freight men had re- 
ceived no orders for shipments of city grain; 
but grain continued to arrive from the country, 
and is sent forward in perhaps one-half the 
quantity heretofore. They found themselves 
considerably embarrassed in doing business 
with their customers, on account of the scarcity 
‘of money, many of them having their deposits 
and doing their business with the banks which 
have temporarily suspended. They were. run- 
ning at this date about one-third Jess through 
freight. trains than last week and were com- 
pelled to reduce their train and ee force 
} at the west end of the read. ‘ 





Hawthome. I have's capital apple-tree hedge. ~ 
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“TOPICS OF THE TIME 


LUCERNE as. ‘+ BOILING CROP. 

Californians, who suffer'from a verv' dry cli- 
mate ‘duringa large portion of the ycar, have 
exhibited great enthusiasm ovér the Lucerne; or, 
as they call’ it, Alfalfa, and find it’ their ‘best 
friend among the grasses. We quote what is 
said about it by the San Francisco Bulletin, be- 
cause theré are many sections of our Eastern 
States which suffer from dry summer weatler, 
by whom it will be found a decided benefit? 


“Despite all that has been said on the subject 
of the productiveness of ‘alfalfa, doubt is still 
expressed by many relative tothe rapidity of 
its growth. On this subject we are now in a 
position to add practical testimony, as strong 
as any yet adduced—that Of Solomon Jewett, of 
Kerf Coiiuty.’) Mr-Jewett/is/otie of; the oldest 
anid) largest: sheep-raisers in the state, and has 
probably done as much to improve the breed of 
our ‘sheep, by the importation and growth of 
fine-blooded animals, as dny* one in the busi- 
fees. He was‘one of the first to recognize the 
value of alfalfa as'feed for stock and:to engage 
in ite growth: He has 450 acres in alfalfa in 
Kern County. \ With its aid he avoids all suffer- 
ing among’ his sheep during the trying period 
between the first rains and first grass. Noris 
this the only or the highest use to whieh Mr. 
Jewett is putting alfalfa. He feeds his most 
valuable, fine-blooded merino stock on it exclu- 
sively; and that itis admirably adapted to their 
sustenance will be patent to all, doubtless, who 
will inspect the one hundred animals of the 
finest blood which be has now on exhibition at 
the stock yards, corner of Tenth and Howard 
streets. 

“Mr, Jewett feels certain that an acre of alfal- 
fa will keep, and keep in fat condition, too 
twenty sheep. He does not say that this can 
be done in every county in the state. His ex 
perience is confined to Kern County,tne climate 
and soil of which seem to offer a most congenial 
place of growth for alfalfa. Tilustrative of the 
productiveness of clover in that region, Mr. 
Jewett informs us that on a twenty-aere field 
of alfalfa, after mowing in May fast, lie: put 160 
bucks and twenty bead of horses ‘and ‘cattle. 
Each of the latter, when fall grown, 28 they 
were all in this case, are estimated to be equal 
to ten sheep. The twenty acres ‘not only ‘fully 
sustained the number of animals named ; ‘but 
the clover finally got so high in one of the two 
patches into which the tract was divided that it 
had to be mowed‘ in the middle of July. Ten 
acres of the above twenty were seeded last year 
and ten only this ‘year. 

“Mr, Jewett sees no reason'to doubt that the 
growth of alfalfa will be perpetual. Irrigation 
is beneficial the first year; until the deep-reach- 
ing root of the plant has shot down far enough 
to’ reach moisture. After that irrigation ‘is 
only useful asa stimulus te an extraordinary 
yield or as a ‘means of drowning out gophers. 
Outside of these uses it is not needed. 

“It is estimated that sheep grazed on alfalfa 
all the year will produce an average clip of six 
pounds, against five on Ordinary wild feed. The 
fleece, because of its greater cleanliness, su- 
periority, and equality of staple; will be worth 
two to three cents per pound more. Each sheep 
fed on-alfalfa would, therefore, yearly yield 12.to 
28 cents more than if grazed on wild. feed: 
These facts, the result of experience from such 
a reliable and practicable source, prove beyond 
a doubt the great value of alfalfa in the sheep 
and cattle-raising business in California.’’ 





LIFE IN NEBRASKA, 


At a recent meeting of the New York Farm- 
ers’ Club J. Sterling Morton, being introduced, 
said: 

**T did not come here to speak, but merely as 
a listener. I was one of the first settlers of 
Nebraska, and pre-empted 160 acres almost in 
the heart of what is how Nébraska City. Some 
one said that they burned corn out West. I 
a mit it. We have had extraordinary crops, 
and corn at fifteen cents per bushel is cheaper 
fnel than coal at twenty-five cents. It costs us 
just twenty-five cents per hundred to get our 
corn to Chicago, which is not considered high 
freight. We make our corn crops pay us’ by. 
pitting it into beef. A farmer buys Texas 
cattle at an average of about $12.50, and by the 
time they are-fattened they cost $22, and ‘are 
readily suld for $48. That is the way our good 
farmers make their’‘money. Hogs are fattened 
vt the corn which the cattle waste at the rate 
vf two head to each one of the cattle.’ It takes 
f-4m'%5 to100 bushels of corn to fatten the cattle 
tor market. ‘The grass or hay we do not count 
A; anythin x as it costs only for: the cutting. 
Yue soil of our-state is a black loom and is:all 
over of the same quality. One hundréd miles 
west of the Missonari River itds as'good as on 
that stream. Improred: farms cannot: be 
bought for Tess 'thah $10'to$20: per acre. : New. 
land can ‘be ‘bought for much less, and ‘ofthe 
vallroeds on léng ‘thine; /Thererare large bodies 


‘ptill’ subject to homestead: oIn> the: southern 


-part of» the state are good water-powersien the 
Blue, the Nemaka, aad their tributaries.’ Ne- 
braska bas not béen" as’ ‘mhudh brought into 


Notice as somé‘other states of: the West; but 











the opportunities of making money by farming 
are equally.as good. ‘To pre-empt land, a settler 
should go to one-of the: Jand offices ‘and see 
tbe maps: The principaloffice: is at Lincoln. 
The fees are $14, and: after five years’ residence 
he'owns the land: To a soldier for,every year 
he:served:in the army-a year is dedacted from 
the five. I donot think it ia best for a man with 
family to goto Nebtaska without some little 
‘capital+say'a ‘year’s support. If he is thus 
‘forehauded,’ as we call it, and-is industrious, 
there is no fear but he will succeed.”’ 


BIRDS AT PRAYER. 

Rev. W..C. Prime, in his “I go A-Fishing,” 
relates the following curious custom of birds: 
= *s birds yonder have, beyond question, 
means of exchanging ideas.” ‘*You would 
think so if. you.saw them at prayers.” ‘‘What 
at?” ‘Yes, at prayers. It isn’t anything less. 
There are birds of every country under.the 
whole, heavens, and with voices as various as the 
janguages of men, and you hear wbhata wild con- 
cert of delight.they keep up all the day long. 
But.every day this entire group of birds assem- 
bie in silence ; and if it isn’t a prayer-meeting I 
don’t know what itis. There is no forewarning, 
that we can detect. While thuy are all chatter- 
ing, singing, playing here, there, and every 
where, suddenly one of them—sometimes one 
and sometimes another—utters a peculiar call, 
totally distinct from his ordinary note. What- 
ever bird it is, the call is much the same, and 
instantly every bird stops his play and his noise. 
They gather in rows on the perches, shorten 
their necks so as almost to sink their heads into 
their.feathers, and make no motion. of wing, 
head, or foot, for a. space of thirty minutes, and 
often longer, It is almost a daily occurrence. 
Ordinarily you cannot approach the aviary with- 
out frightening some of the birds and producing 
a sharp commotion ;.but while this exercise is 
going on nothing disturbs them. They are 
birds of every land and climate, as you see; but 
this is their custom, and noone fails to attend 
or behaves ill in meeting.. You may think it 
something like mesmerism, for the leader keeps 
up his curious call-note throughout the service. 
The instant it is ended they break up witha 
shoutof delight, and rush around singing and 
having a jolly time of it, as if thoroughly re- 
freshed.”” 





THE. CROP PROSPECTS. 

Reports received at the office of the National 
Orop Reporter indicate a slightly.increased loss 
on corp:in Hiinois, Missouri, .and Ohio, It is 
estimated. that the losses.in the. states men- 
tioned are respectively 14 7-10,.7.1-10, and 83-10 
per cent,, Reports from all quartera agree 
unabimonsly that but Httle damage has been 
done by the recent frosts; but confirm the re- 
ports of serious injary by frost in thelatter part 
of September, at which time most.of the corn 
was yet in milk. - The, result will be a great 
deal of soft corn, much of which cannot be used 
to feed stock. Reports. from Iowa indicate. a 
loss on corn, as compared with last year, of 
only 61-10 per cent., which -woald make the 
yield for this year 129,000,000 bushels. 

As faras can be learned, the average increase 
of wheat sown this. fall is very considerably 
greater than in 1872, and thus far in most. sec- 
tions the weather has been favorable to growth. 

Additional reports from Minnesota, Dlinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri; Kansas, and Ohio 
confirm the estimated falling off in the. Irish 
potato crop in those states, which in 1870 pro- 
duced over 43,000,000 bushels, The loss at the 
given rate would aggregate over 16,000,000 bush- 
els. Scattering reports from the Cotton States 
mention that much damage has been caused to 
late cotton by drought and worms, especially.in 
Arkansas and Tennessee. 

FORESTS IN GERMANY. 


Few people have any idea of the extent of 
forest land in Germany, and most imagine“ that 
of the Black Forest little is left'except a tra- 
dition and a conventional blister of woodland, 
50 named. On the contrary, in Hanover alone 
there are 900,000 acres of wood under state 
management ; ‘while nearly a fourth part of the 
area of Prussia is in forest, although half'of 
that is in private hands. As is well known, ‘the 
forest administration in particular districts ‘has 
long been famous, especially in Thuringia and 
the Hartz Mountains. ‘In’ North’Germany gen- 
erally the responsibilities ate allotted in dis- 
tricts among a ‘carefully organized body of offi- 
cers, presided over by a forést’ director” *’The 
appointments are fairly remunerated, and they 
are 80 eagerly sought after that candidates will 
remain on probation for years at théir own coat, 
or with moderate aid precarious pay, im the 
hope of securing @ placéin thé'corps at Inst. 

CONVERTING, CORN INTO ALCOHOL. 

The idea suggested to the Western. farmers, 
last > year, by the ; Commissioner .of . Internal 
Revenue; that they: conld, get.their corn; to 
market cheaper and with. more ,profit to them: 


‘selves by.-first distilling it into, aleobol, has 


been acted upon toa considerable: extent, and 
a large foreign, trade, is .elready. . established, 
Brom June & 1892; the date of the law allow- 








ing the export, to October 41878, ‘over two 
million gallons, of. apirite were exported frome 
fow districts in-Ulinois; ‘The largest.shipments 
have been made .to Geneva, Gibraltar, ..and 
Constantinople, from New York; and it isex- 
pected thatthe quantity exported during the 
next six months will largely exceed. that of the 
corresponding time the past year. :.The ex- 
portation is confined almost. exelusivyely +o 
alcohol, no high. wines .baving been sent, ex- 
cept a small shipment soon after the passage 
of thelaw. The experiment will, doubtless, be 
repeated.in other parts of the West and an im- 


mense trade created. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap! 


No Fluctuations! Always Improving in Value! 
The WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY is made by the ad- 
vance in ESTATE. 

NOW IS THE TIME! 

eelbibons of acres of the finest lands on the Continent, 
EASTERN NEBRASKA, now for sale—many of them 
sore ere in market !—at prices "that DEFY COMPE- 











anaes Fen:Teayet Greklt Stamm, satin Entepeet at Siz per 


The Lan 4. Grant Bonds of the Com taken at 
count They can now be purchased at's large dis- 


ll particulars given, new Guide with aie 


mailed free, by addressing 0. F. DA 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
NO CHIMNEY.’ ag SMOKE. . NO SHELL. 
imn: 


Safe Ker 
Givi a rill 1% stea ay i gqualto nalto P. 
g nt, stea aay Vigan ne LS ms, : T 








HAGAN?S 





Magnolia Balm 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen ang 
feltatouce. Itdoesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its, gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all D: and 8to: D 
io Park Placs New ork. nen “DOP 














FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHA 
: OF LIME - 


FOR GEASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL OROpg 


Band foo te NEWARE, N. J, i 





—<—<—— 


TRAVEL. 


PENNSY: LVANIA RAILROAD, 
be Eee New York, pa dna foot of Desbrosses ang 





for Harrisb’ 5 Pita th 

uth, with Pullman Cars atta: ached, 850 ais 

pnd SRE, Bee eee 
*S'pennagivania Mir Line’’ ab 620 ay gay dT 
M. Sun > 4a LP WEB eal 
aeatie Sar Phila., 78550, 9, 9:80" oe ab: 5:2, 4.5.1, 

ress - 
8:30, 9 P. M., man 0, 9, Ss da 7, Bin . 
rethin Lapel “at ae 


aay a 1 ae 
For —~> aya 


oe ee es ae A. een eat 
Fo: ae A.M, 

baer etait Joan's al 6 6:30, 7: ra yok 
ache ri 
reheNeosa teak glean nes 


Foe Bent, bares A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 6a 


le and Flemington, 9.4. M. 2PM, 
Rian of Ehilipgurg ad Bat Relvicere. 2and4P.M. a ote 


4:30, and 6 P. M. 


0. 
ka * arrive as follows: aid Stites pitchers, 


dilly, oxen 7 poaiiny Prom Line Washingt wer 
15 P.M; , “0 We ae 


9:15 P. M.; Sunda Se 4 $i ei and via 
. 6:40 A, M., joe Ti Bate 0 A.M, 
x one 
3 3 . My 


Cos as Ss 


Ticket Off 271, ie 
c' as Sdobey XX. Bross, No.1 


streets. Emigrant Ticket Ofies Oo 8 Battery Pines 





BELLS 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Th genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public. since 1826 3 which have acquited ‘a reputa- 
tien unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that o/ all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
als, One thousand bac ear ard received during os 


six years, Every bene be madi 
tin, and formally ty Wprranted. biker Pa Patent pat’ gopper pd 
P.-O@Address either TROY oF oF West TTROY.N 








ee ., 
ufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on, Cuurches or rupite Buildi: with or oF. without 
Striking & with drome on ¥ four dials, war. 
ranted Sor can refer to all 


a ae logues 
No. is Maida oy 
Wy APR oles No Bo Masten Tene, Hon 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Buperior Bells of mS ape anc¢ Tin, 
miounted with the best ry Hane 
. ings, Cc 








‘ FOR SALE. 

Perfect Japanese 

Only one.in this "eou iy: - reign 
dapted for Moerenns or ane 
ce reasonable. Address box 
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lon Greewwses. =: "ear 2 ae eee eS UL EE SS arene ee 


SaaS? Se 


ae~es 8 Ll PR ER EFER 


claim to do in their. line is met accepted 








November 18.8783 
acon WDE ASN 
FRESCO : 


23% na vi wa f, id, HOw 


PAINTERS, 


Plumbers cand: Gas. Fitters, 


"CORNER or” 
tT ‘om hee a = | t 
Fulion. and. ‘York t Taeses 








ja “293 





HAS 


BROOKLYN. 


| PIRST-OLAGS 
Reliable Workmen 


BEST» MATERIAL» 


_ THE FRESCOING, 
House and Sign Painting 
DEPARTMENTS 
Under the Special Supervision of 


GEORGE HUDSON, JR. 


THE PLUMBING, ~ 
DEPARTMENTS 


Under the Special fn tie of. 


“THOMAS HUDSON. 


“REORGE HUDSON & sors 


CORNER oF 

FULTON AND YORE STREETS, 

_) BROOKINR, » 
Established 1843. 


i FREST OLAS w 
We “deste | to call, the” attention 


of o 


readers to. the advertisement: of. G@zorer |: 
--Hupson & Sons, on this page. The Messrs. _ 


Hup§on & SGné are'so Well }kriown) to. most 
of. our citizens that the mere mention of the 
firm is a. sufficient guaranty that what they 


ae season’ is: now sonnei : 
ho are” to’ be put in: drdés, we iim 
‘Fecommend all our readers to. read 


m. Those who 


away for insinenmnente , 
have” passéd through ee a ‘6f*house | 


Painting and repairs, and suffered ‘the incdn- 
“venience and illness incident to fresh paint, 


IR Seti HO Heo 
- 00 SS oii StL .omis | 


__ ha =. 
BRIG. 


? 
¥en - 
3 neil 2a 
3 


AND HOUSE} 











‘MORRIS. 





eT 


| FURNACES, RANGES 


a RS At 


moste! nt and ee ih “a ome 
pase workin, SBE Dewes Triste | 


RTABLE has 
-: to look a 










ORD’S MA MMO FT on. 310] # 
werful stove made on HRA stores, 
ps, depots, etc. Buy tt. 


ORKS, 
Water st., New York. ° 


EQ UAL 10 STEAM at eam csebed 
Self regul. 
cient, "Boo, 


THE NATIONAL, STOVE W' 
S 200 and ul 








TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


TASKER, SR, STRPHEN P27 
TASKER | &" 00. 
‘\ ‘pascal, RON WORKS) Pailadelphia. 


TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIBETH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
asiphis: 


Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York, 
Shien, No. 2 PrRp HS Shuare, ial an . | 
WROUG plain an 
SUAB WELL or Gas, au Da Water tion 
OLL-W VEL. TUBING AND CASING. 
GAs 
g Pdr 
ae IRON GAS § AND. WATER, Pl PIPE. Og 
BOYED OOAL-GAS APPARATUS, eto. 
We ve waa Gall ‘spécial ‘attention to our 
Patent Vuleanized Rubber-coated 


Tub 
aAhery See Sarat G ie od Gol deanna st.. N'Y, ¥ 








Utley aie Tatih'an and denies! 


oy NEW,NORK, 
IMPORTERS ‘AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOEING{PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES aND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 

' . Charcoal and:Commen Sheet Irou, 

Lead, Sheet. Zinc, Copper, 
. SPELTER, perme ort oR Ero. 


: COPPER, BRASS, J AND WIRE. 














30 Govtravise ‘AGset, 
New York. 





s 
——$——————— 











ROT YOUR BUILDINGS 


sn(teetS yet 3 








cama ees | 


' | dozen, 











A HOLLLS-3O0T A INO SELL 


Nes) 
Lines-a'TEs Logue v oly 


‘CURE ONT. 
-AVHMENIHOVA 





ZL mead 
TRADE MARK 


THE NEW 
VICTOR... 
| sewiniz Machines. | 


The most eomglese in the world. Divested of every 
\aose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib+ 
eral character. . 
o6y 

VICTOR ” 
Sewing Machine’ Company, 
TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY = 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S.A, 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABD IIE 
Family Sewing | Machine, 


On 80 days Trial, 
$20 refunded in 30 


a 


With Strength, Ca ) and “Speed equal to 
any, regardless of cost. th Se ing Feed 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. Allother Machines’ 
require the movement of from 25.to 30. 
every atitch~this requires but Two! BH 
symbol of symplicity and ahr WITH No Ton 
ome TREAD OF bin Soo fall nlars 


‘or @ uy DO other until yeu see 
Selics  Sinag 
sen 


with the order wier'the ba eg can be C.0.D. Agents 


ducted when six Machines are 
for, way oy to agents, cash with order, or C 


Near 17th St 


— = pe full od me for single Machines, per rep 


BRCEWINEE, M On, O62 Drab, X.Y.) 


























aia eT avenil. 


New Goods.New Designs iaev ery Dgpartment. 
"American, English, Gorman, French, Bast } Indian, 
ese Patterns. » . 


tae ‘ R 
FUR NITURE, | 
Comfortable. Durable, Light, and Beautifal. 
i variet: 


Bote, , Tete-a-Tetes. junges, Reclining Chairs, 
Work aan, sa i etc. Toilet and Win- 


ai ATS AND. MATTING, 
tasroare Si anno cha eee au or 
Busia ub. Dengers @ and aia of man face, tor i 


BASKETS 
ry variety, shape, artd size. 
AND SNOW BROOMS. ° 


“OFFICE AND WAREHOUSS; 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Streets, Boston. 


Sold by all first-class dealers in Furnit Carpets, 
ond Hocse Version Gintee beilte 












ST. 
z he 








Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
‘Manufactured by the U. S$. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


1. They are all of Tron and Steel except the cushions, and 


are A . 
2 Bi re Lo maa Cot Stati 
b he baae ic all over alike. 
4. ped yshs > cleaner, and eastly handled than 
7. should can be taken out and another 
subtituted, no.tools but the fingers 


kn~on. 
— mamperees So Se foe. of the the? 
we " 0 They 
are i ete thew 
as if the patient te. 


Be ilewrasnmonee: 

given for large orders for Hotels and Public — 

tions. . Buery: Bed warranted satisf in usa.or 

money refunded. Squd for Circulars | Price-list. 
J. F. PECK, A g’t. 

" Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


THE FIRM OF 


J. T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 4 187 Canal St:,'N.¥Y., 
WILL £XPIRE 


by limitation BS ang Aen eect of 


LARGE’ STOGK 


$200,000 ‘WORTH 
FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


~ GREATLY REDUCED PRICES - 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


. i TER, 


2 Ves Be biG hs ackl O 


LNA: TOWN FURIE: STORE, 


85-Per Cents don First-class Ruy 

j ou re. 

Mo. 277. Canal.St., one door east of 
Broadway, and. 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N. Y.. 


Weed. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Glasses 





_ 











ae me PICTURE FRAMES, ETE, 






th. Neighbors, club: together 


pees 
ING Seeoss ir $e 








82 BOWERY,. 


Above = CANAL: STREET, *Now York. 

















. oats, 


or 
BRAS ae ts 


4 et St. Hew York, 4~-— 





~ SOPPLED WITH rae 
VIGOR OF LIFE 
THROUGH ; 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN. . RESOLYENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the ‘Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


—— - An 
It Resolves away Diseased De Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the §' cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


he Hootie Scrofula, Glandular Swell! 

acki: ry,Cough, h, Cancerous Affections, pre 
2h a ing of the eae D 

Tic Doloreux, White ellings, 

kin and ip Diseases,” ae 

Female -Complaints, Gout, fon aver 

a Bronchitis, Consumption, aver Co mp ts, 

rs in the Throat, Mouth, Tum 
da _oth rts of the a Sore 

“y 5-4- the Ears, an 


weiss 


R. = 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for | 


Family Use in the World! 
One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE pt yt COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM ‘AGAINST: SUDDEN yee OF 
ye ‘en A= CONTAGIOUS T DISEAS. 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’'S 
ALLY ACCORD METERNALL YORE 

BATEV i CAUSE, CRABES 

TMPONTAR —Miners, ~ wr and a enin resid- 
ing in ceusnttyaeiaen districts, where * is difficult to 
secure RAD Y’s 





3 or Th 
application of ue es 4 EF will 
eure you of the worst of these complaints in afew 


cate an pues aby share 


ang TEADACHE RRH 
WIND IN ARR 
Sane. 
of nse. 


ways te Seetieams "ts kien w Grope in 


— n Ul prevent oy RY r pains change of 
i 
py Branay ¢ or Bitters as 


Sold by a Price Seeritty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 


‘REGULATING . PILLS, 


sweet im. 
Sire, regulate X 
way's Pills, for th 
ee gy Bg a 
ea: e. 0! on. v 
Diiousdess, Milous Bever, lalate: 


usness, ever, 
wels, Piles, and all 
: Warranted 





er: ments of the Int 
4 jerangen Ia ernal 


 igeera. eure, 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de! 


Qveerve the ae sym 
Diseraers of os of the Bs Dosesti ptoms resuiting from 


Fall 8 of th 
Ny & rete Ae heortbure 
Sel Food. Valiname an Wales ie 
Bto' spo “Paterna toa at the Pi 
ac ing of the . ed an 
Breathing, Fiutwerine at the Heart, Choking or uo 
Reneations whea in © 





A few of hel Pe ere 


Sened ee BOLD. BY he Shae 


A hay AND TRUE.’ 
to RADWAY & OC0., No.:33 
worth t 


THE DYING BODY. 


ion 


ae ee ree =| 
ases, 


orham Mf. Co.,| 


< sgILVERSMITHS. 
; SALESROOM, 
NO. | BOND S8tT., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms tothe public ‘for 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. 


MERIDEN BRITA CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF =. : 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, Etc. 


550 Broa ChiPubLibr »xorn :. 
City Hall 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60, 


Cerner Broadway and 19th st.. New York. 








The largest and best selected stock in the city of 


Staple and Fancy Dry Goods 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Deess,.Gonds. 
4a Se ets. 
WOOLKN SHAWLE 
Fall and inter Garments. 


AND POPLIN SUITS AND 
me CQUES 
mp CASHMERE AND SILK MORNING 


SILK. AND SATIN QUILTED SKIRTS. 

S| Mourning Dress Goods. 
== AND YOUTH’S FURNISHING 
Hosiery and Underwear. 
COVES LAS BRERLAND COATINGS 
White Goods. 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


CARPETS. 


SHAWLS. 








, AND HOLLAND CARPETS, 
AMERICAN | ormarsse OLL-CLOTHR, Erc, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
er aseeceee 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING UP 
CURTAINS. 


| 
Broadway, Corner 19th St. 





GEO A. PRINCE & CO. 


— & MELODEONS, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 














Commend themselves to al! 


seneible parents, as with 
Catch thatk euAtin’s “dkcee! [on 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE -& #9. 








87 and 89 Bowery; 65. Onrystie, and 





Ser: ar TAYLOR, 


=e 18, 1878 





180 and 182 Hester street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO UE TO re, Maurh Aron, OCK OF 


| PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOK 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Cie iatia, Mattresses, 
| Syiing-Bods.’ Ete., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesail Prices. ; 





FURS! FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is ready once more to warm the hearts and hands of 
the Ladies and Children with his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


during the late crash, at less than the actual cost of 
the raw skins. He will offer handsome sets of 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH. ERMINE, 


With Black Spots, 
MUFF, BOA, and BOX, 


at $1.45 and $1.65. 


Misses, 


at $1.75 and $1.90. 


Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 


at $2.25! 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, 
River Mink, Real Mink, 
Squirrel, Seal, Alaska 
Sabie, Black Marten, 
Fox, Lynx, 
and all the other 


Fashionable ‘Furs - 


FUR eedananwein ty 
Altering and Repairing 


in the best mariner and at the lowest possible price. 


Third and Fourth Avenue Cars pass the door. Also 
the Grand Street and Jersey City Cars pass within 
one block anda half. 


PETER STEWART’, 





Between Broome and Spring Sts. 


162 Bowery. New York, 


PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, 
now opening @ raagnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


-HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and st most inviting 
~THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed ‘house in the city for quantity, 
sompgmtencees vy silt vite, ” 


Velvets. and . Velveteens, 


Black and.Colored, at extremely low prices, 
You will find the . 


Feather and Flower Departments 


| Replete with all the novelties. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 
from lbc, up. 


KID GLOVES, 


my own. importation. Excellent quality Two-Button, 
Tée., 90c., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the 
new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, Opera and 
all the new shades. Has no equal., Only try one pair 
and yon will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 

3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

8 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen, 

Sent by mail postpaid. 

BRACES: 


Yak, Guipure, Pusher, and French, 
’ all widths, very cheap. : 
SPOT NETS, 


Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Bareges, ané 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 
FINE FRENCH. WOVE CORSETS. LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES. Ni NECK 
RUCAINGS, HANDKERCHIEEFS, 
and FANS, in great variety. 

Also a'splendid stock of 


beginning with a good 7-rib crook stick, at 50 cents, 
Nothing like it anywhere except at 


PETER STEWART’S, 
162 BOWERY, 


Between Broome and Spring Streets, N. Y. 











etd eee eee Ue. 6 56 & 58 Park 


BUILDING PAPER! 


ing, Carpet eet 


Toc base guittaontne 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS, 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


Old, Decayed, and Leaky Roofs of all kinds can be 
rs and rendered ie for many years 
e 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, 
eer) for use. antly, ep all arise 


pound pails, and 50-pound kegs, 
pou SRESTOS ey apa COATING, 
fe — Ag jied uigt Fo ah sad 
So 


‘le tape W. JOHNS, 


$7 MAIDEN LANE, ‘N. ¥., 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 
| asbestos Roofing, Ashestos Boiler Felt- 
ng, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 











tne ten ye 


ea 





20,000 LADIES’ 


and Gentlemen's Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
out on Contenenent at about rama bp 


Pee full full descriptive piv fit, with prices pri Pano E. ore iit, 





Metallic cee Strips 


acer around Windene dows pra Doors. 
top bs EY rh eaten, 


Swod 


Saniuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


THE “REMINGTON” 
NEWLY IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE 


. e HEST ORDER OF “ MEDAL” awarded 
eee hee 





THE NEW | vas om moe me |-TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL 
SEWING . a Ta donors ee Farmer, Little & Co. 
MICHIE, |EESELEEEPS |" cangentenme oY 
Lighterasuiae: oom ac will furdteh alt kinds of 


PRINTING TYPE 














qremetiy specimens of our new Newspaper Face? 
— pard metal (as is all our type) will 
|| Smear 





ten 








Frinted at THE INDEPBNDENT Press Rooms, 19, 91, and 23 Rose Street, N. ¥., with 20 Cont Cut Ink, from GEORGE ee ee ee i va 


